(a)  Two  Sniping  Chicago  Officials 

(b)  One  NEWS  Editorial 

(«)  Teamwork  Replaces  Buck  Passing 


It  all  started  on  July  16.  The  Chi« 
cago  Crime  Commission  charged  that 
open  and  organized  gambling  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  Chicago  area.  The  commis¬ 
sion  denounced  Sheriff  John  E.  Babb 
and  State’s  Attorney  John  S.  Boyle  for 
not  cracking  down  on  the  law-breakers. 


AS  WE  SEE  IT- 


To  Messrs.  Babb  and  Boyle 


responsibility  of  the  Cook  Coun- 
A  ty  sheriff  and  the  state’s  attorney 

fnr  |.n.»  _ _  ....  •' 


Babb  and  Boyle  wrangled,  each  ac¬ 
cusing  the  other  of  being  derelict. 


The  NEWS  came  up  w'ith  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  In  an  editorial  on  July  19  it  urged 
Babb  and  Boyle  to  hold  a  joint  press 
conference  right  under  the  reporters’ 
fire  where  the  “range  would  be  too 
close  for  much  buck  passing.’’ 


for  law  enforcement  has  led  in  the  past 
to  a  good  deal  of  controversy  between 
those  two  officials.  Each  has  accused  the 
other  of  being  derelict  until  the  public  is 
confused  about  the  precise  duty  of  each. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  suggest  that  I 
Sheriff  Babb  and  State’s  Attorney  Boyle 
hold  a  joint  press  conference,  at  which 
each  would  explain  his  policies  and  define 
the  co-operation  he  expects  from  the 
other. 

We  believe  the  public  would  find  this 
lUummating,  and  perhaps  the  two  offi¬ 
cials  would  also.  The  range  would  be  too 
close  for  much  buck  passing. 

★  ★  ★ 


Babb  and  Boyle  agreed.  The  NEWS 
arranged  details.  The  session  made 
history  on  July  26  as  the  first  bona 
fide  newspaper  press  conference  to  be 
televised  in  Chicago.  An  estimated 
television  audience  of  nearly  half  a 
million  Chicagoans  viewed  it. 


Daily  News, 
July  19 


The  results  of  the  session  were 
immediate.  Babb  and  Boyle  agreed  to 
co-operate  closely  in  the  future.  As 
this  is  written,  Boyle’s  arrests  total  97 
with  17  convictions.  Babb’s  arrests  total 
75  with  50  convictions. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 
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This  newspaperboy  makes  news! 


Two  Lives  Saved!  That’s  the  newsmaking  record  of  Lewie  Bentley, 

13  year  old  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times  newspaperboy  at  Fullerton,  Kentucky, 
Lewie’s  alertness  and  courage  has  saved  the  lives  of  two  other  boys. 


Eight  year  old  Mikie  Miller  went  swimming  in  a  new  pool 
not  yet  officially  open  and  without  a  lifeguard.  Mikie,  who  can’t 
swim,  had  gone  beyond  his  depth  and  was  in  serious  trouble 
when  Lewie  spotted  him  and  pulled  him  out  of  the  water. 


On  another  occasion,  a  youngster  fell  under  a  bus  discharging  passengers. 
The  driver,  unaware  of  the  boy  beneath  the  bus,  started  up.  Only 
quick,  daring  action  by  Lewie  saved  the  lad  from 
serious  injury — or  worse. 


Naturally,  we,  at  Brush-Moore,  are  extremely  proud  of  Lewie 
for  we  believe  he  typifies  the  high  caliber  of  the  boys 
who  deliver  the  newspapers  in  our  home  towns. 


Lewie  Bentley 


Mikie  Miller 


Brush-Moore  Newspapers 
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Wkai  Our  Reade 


Evjue  Accuses  E&P 
Of  “McCarthyism" 

To  THE  Editor:  I  note  that 
your  publication  gave  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  Capital  Times  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  story  (Aug. 
4,  page  1 1 )  that  one  might  expect 
from  a  periodical  that  so  aggres¬ 
sively  claims  to  be  a  spokesman 
for  the  American  press.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  accord  you  that  dubious 
distinction,  — your  biased  and  an¬ 
gled  story  accurately  reflects  the 
extent  to  which  the  ugly  virus  of 
maccarthyism  has  infested  and 
corroded  the  American  press. 

A  perusal  of  your  story  makes 
it  obvious  that  there  was  intent  to 
discredit  the  Capital  Times  feature 
as  much  as  possible. 

Why  was  the  comment  of  the 
New  York  Compass  injected  so 
prominently  into  your  story,  and 
why  was  there  no  reference  to  the 
comment  that  has  been  made  by 
such  outstanding  newspapers  as  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  New  Orleans  Item,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  New 
York  Post?  Didn’t  you  use  the  New 
York  Compass  comment  designed¬ 
ly  because  that  publication  is  rec¬ 
ognized  in  newspaper  circles  as  a 
left-wing  publication? 

And  were  you  not  hitting  below 
the  belt  when  you  referred  to  the 
State  Journal  picture  of  John 
Hunter,  the  Capital  Times  report- 


^kort  ^aki 


Ad  in  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle:  “Girdles,  Panty  Girdles  & 
Bras— 1/5,  1/3  and  Vi  Off.” 

■ 

Promotion  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News:  “Steve  Canyon,  popular 
comic,  drawn  by  Milton  Caniff, 
will  start  in  the  World-News  Mon¬ 
day.  Don’t  fail  to  miss  this  new 
feature.” 

■ 

Headline  in  the  New  York 
Post:  “State  Dope  Arrests  Dip.” 

■ 

The  Marshalltown  (la.)  Times- 
Republican  reported  that  a  certain 
citizen  read  all  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  added:  “He 
has  no  time  for  friction.” 

■ 

Personality  sketch  in  the 
Houtzdale  (Pa.)  Citizen  -  Stan¬ 
dard:  “He  has  been  afflicted  with 
the  Republican  party  for  the  last 
18  years.” 

■ 

Drama  gossip  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune:  “Cyril  Cusack,  from  the 
Abbey  Theater  in  Dublin,  not 
only  is  being  talked  about  since 
her  performance  in  The  Blue 
Veil’  but  he’s  getting  picture  or- 
fers  from  every  studio.” 


er  who  wrote  the  story,  by  saying- 
“The  portrait  bore  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  Earl  Browder?” 

Like  the  big  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  American  press 
Editor  &  Publisher,  too,  seems 
to  become  adept  in  that  contempt¬ 
ible  technique  of  maccarthyism,— 
guilt  by  association.  One  of  the 
appalling  things  in  American  life 
today  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
American  press  has  become  the 
spokesman  for  maccarthyism  and 
has  accepted  an  unscrupulous  dem¬ 
agogue  like  McCarthy  as  the  de¬ 
fender  of  Americanism  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  the  American  news¬ 
papers  become  all  steamed  up  over 
the  South  American  brand  of  mac¬ 
carthyism,  represented  by  peron- 
ism,  but  are  indifferent  and  silent 
to  the  North  American  brand  of 
peronism,  represented  by  maccar¬ 
thyism.  There  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  But  peronism  is 
distant  and  far  away.  It  is  safe  to 
attack  peronism. 

William  T.  Evjue, 
Editor  and  Publisher 
Capital  Times, 
Madison,  (Wis.) 

■ 

(Capital  Times  City  Editor 
Cedric  Parker  and  Reporter  John 
Hunter  last  week  on  page  4  took 
issue  with  E  &  P’s  reference  to 
Browder,  but  said:  “Thus  far  your 
story  is  a  straight,  uncolored  re¬ 
port  of  some  of  the  events  which 
ensued  in  the  cat-and-dog  fight  that 
followed  President  Truman’s  use  of 
the  incident  in  his  Detroit  speech.” 

(Up  until  press  day  Aug.  2, 
Thursday,  the  Compass  was  the 
only  comment  E&P  saw  on  the 
incident,  outside  of  Madison. 

(Our  position  on  the  Browder 
reference  was  fully  explained  last 
week. 

(Mr.  Evjue  did  not  respond  to 
E  &  P’s  telegraphed  request  for 
comment  on  Thursday,  August  2. 
—Ed.) 

■ 

This  Petition 
Gave  Awery  Secrets 

To  THE  Editor:  The  now-fa¬ 
mous  petition  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital-Times  may  prove 
that  Americans  are  leery  of  high- 
sounding  literature  passed  to  them 
by  strangers,  and  are  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  smeared  as  communists. 

However,  one  of  my  fellow  re¬ 
porters  on  the  Tribune  had  the  op¬ 
posite  experience  in  a  gag  he 
pulled  here  not  long  ago. 

Mike  Morgan,  Federal  Court¬ 
house  reporter,  drew  up  a  petition, 
sprinkled  it  with  a  lot  of  ^an- 
ingless  generalities  and  carried  it 
with  him  on  his  rounds.  He  ended 
up  with  the  signatures  of  the 
mayor,  a  circuit  judge  and  several 
other  “highups”  in  city  and  county 
government. 

The  officials  learned  later,  to 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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BIGGEST  FOOD  MARKET  i 


The  housewives  of  Houston  —  which  leads  the 
South  in  food  sales  —  rely  upon  The  Houston 
Chronicle  as  their  shopping  guide.  Both  local  and 
national  advertisers  know  this  and  place  their  ad¬ 
vertising  accordingly. 

These  Media  Records  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1951  tell  the  very  convincing  story  .  .  . 


GROCERY  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
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To  sell  the  South’s  Number  One  Market  most 
effectively,  use  Houston’s  Number  One  Newspaper. 


CHRONICLE 


TOTAL  GROCERY  LINAGE 
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POST  .... 
PRESS  . . . 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


Evaning 

1,118,598 


CHRONICLE 


M.  J.  GIBSONS 
Notionol  Advertising  Monoger 


THE  MANHAM  COMPANY 
Notionol  ftepresentotives 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

Advertising  Director 
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TELEVISION  SETS  f 


TO  SELL  MORE 


One  of  America's  Great  Newspapers 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


IN  PITTSBURGH  for  example,  THE  POST-GAZETTE 


will  help  sell  the  customers  of  ALL  your  TV  dealers!  Not  just  the  million 
who  live  in  A.B.C.  Pittsburgh,  but  also  the  two-million  more 
who  buy  from  your  dealers  in  the  143  cities  and  towns  of  1,000  population 
within  50  miles  of  Pittsburgh.  Yes,  the  Post-Gazette 
can  really  route  your  advertising  as  you  route  your  salesmen 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Central  City.  Pittsburgh's  Post-Gazette  is  second 
\  in  city  circulation  and  first  by  far 

S.  \  in  the  balance  of  the  market  with  two-thirds  the  population. 


CLIFFORD  W.  DAVIS 


ts  a  man  with  an  enriable  record  of  successful  food 
sales  and  merchandising  in  markets  all  over  the 
United  States.  Sow  the  Pacific  Northwest  district 
manager  of  General  Poods  Sales  Division,  General 
Foods  Corporation,  his  knowledge  of  specialized 
problems  in  this  area  is  unsurpassed^ 


A  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  HOW 
TO  SELL  SEATTLE 

OPT  dPe 

Says  Mr.  Davis,  “In  selling  our  General 
Foods  products  to  the  expanding  market 
of  Seattle  and  the  Puget  Sound  area,  we 
use  The  Post  -  Intelligencer  consistently, 
and  with  excellent  effectiveness.  With  us 
3t  General  Foods,  results  are  what  count— 
and  the  P.-I.  gets  results!” 

Mr.  Davis  KNOWS  how  to  sell  Seattle. 
He,  like  other  top  leaders  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  field,  knows  that  in  this  area  The 
Post -Intelligencer  has  impact  out  of  all 
proportion  to  other  media. 

PEOPLE  WHO  BUY . . .  READ  THE  P.-I. 


^  SEATTIE 

POSMNTELIIGENCER 

-  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


m  at  Our  f^eaderA 


a 


continued  from  page  2 


their  chagrin,  that  the  petition,  in 
between  flag-waving  phrases: 

1.  Urged  that  all  American 
atomic  secrets  be  relayed  to  Stalin 
in  order  to  cement  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and  Russian 
peoples. 

2.  Advocated  that  the  Army  re¬ 
turn  to  the  crossbow  as  its  princi¬ 
pal  weapon  in  the  Korean  war. 

Some  two  dozen  “big”  names 
were  affixed  before  the  hoax  was 
discovered  by  Fred  W.  Ball,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  county  commission, 
who  was  the  first  to  insist  on  read¬ 
ing  the  document  before  signing. 

Emmett  Peter,  Jr. 


forces  favoring  section  3  do  not 
intend  to  give  up  their  own  I^ 
strictive  laws  and  are  trying  to 
justify  and  extend  them.  It  seeng 
to  me  would  be  allowed  to  paia 
a  beautiful  mural  upon  conditioi 
that  we  hand  the  enemies  of  fre^ 
dom  tools  with  which  to  tear  dowB 
the  wall. 


Tampa  Tribune. 


Covenant  a  "Bad  Start" 

In  World  Legislation 

To  THE  Editor:  Any  objection 
to  the  whole  concept  of  the  world 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  and  to 
“internationalism”  ought  to  be 
kept  separate  from  a  supposedly 
sincere  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
particular  clauses  in  the  Covenant. 
When  1  look  at  Article  14,  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  of  us  who  look 
forward  hopefully  to  some  form  of 
world  government  ought  to  be 
even  more  concerned  than  the 
nationalists  are  about  its  wording. 

Section  3  “limits”  the  penalties, 
liabilities,  and  restrictions  which 
may  be  imposed  by  law  of  the 
countries  signing  the  Covenant,  but 
the  limitations  are  so  general  and 
vague  that  the  net  effect  of  the 
clause  is  broadly  permissive.  The 
permitted  penalties  and  restric¬ 
tions  would  also  apply  to  seeking 
and  receiving  information  and 
ideas.  A  ban  upon  reading  foreign 
papers  or  listening  to  foreign 
broadcasts?  Perfectly  all  right,  says 
the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights. 

The  first  question  is  whether  the 
Covenant,  as  part  of  a  treaty, 
would  give  American  law-making 
bodies  powers  they  do  not  have 
now  to  limit  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  be  a  fine  point, 
one  too  easily  passed  off  as  an 
academic  one  on  the  theory  the 
power  would  never  be  exercised. 
The  section  is  permissive,  but  no 
imagination  is  required  to  see  an¬ 
other  country  complaining  that  we 
have  not  passed  the  “necessary” 
laws,  especially  since  the  people 
whose  morals  and  reputation  are 
to  be  protected  are  all  the  human 
beings  on  earth,  not  just  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  our  own  country. 

It  ought  to  be  admitted  that  all 
parties  cfiscussing  this  Covenant 
are  trying  to  put  something  over. 
Many  Americans  hope  sections  1 
and  2  of  Article  14  will  do  more 
good  than  section  3  can  undo.  The 


Such  a  Covenant  would  weak* 
our  press  and  the  State  Departme* 
in  opposing  censorship  and  m* 
treatment  of  American  newsma 
abroad.  It  would  give  our  formil 
approval  to  regulations  we  have 
always  resisted  or  been  free  to 
criticize.  We  have  failed  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  world  understand 
the  fundamentals  of  our  concept 
of  freedom.  We  haven’t  done  too 
well  in  that  job  at  home. 

The  more  one  thinks  we  will 
ultimately  have  to  work  out  some 
form  of  world  government,  the 
more  concerned  he  should  be  about 
the  wording  of  such  covenants  as 
the  one  proposed.  Laws  are  built 
upon  laws,  and  the  consequences 
of  a  bad  start  will  be  with  us  a 
long  time. 

Robert  J.  Simpson, 
Wausau,  Wisconsin. 


Dk 


hen ... 

50  Years  Ago  —  The  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Unionist,  weekly,  published 
in  the  interests  of  organized  labor, 
will  become  “the  only  daily  labor 
paper  in  the  country.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


30  Years  Ago — To  aid  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  cost  of  living,  all  three 
Cleveland  dailies  have  cut  their 
price  back  to  2c  a  copy.  Dn 
Moines  Capital  reduces  its  price 
from  1 5c  to  10c  a  week  and  from 
10c  to  5c  on  Sunday. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


10  Years  Ago — Tom  C.  Gooch, 
editor-in-chief,  is  elected  presiden; 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Her- 
aid  to  succeed  the  late  Edwin  J 
Kiest  .  .  .  Newsprint  firms  an¬ 
nounce  price  rise  from  $49  tc 
$50  a  ton. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 


n 


oil 


This  Week — Office  of  Price  Su- 
bilization  says  formula  for  fixinj 
newsprint  ceiling  price  arounc 
$116  may  sound  complex  but 
really  quite  simple. 
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Start  of  a  Beautiful  Friendship 


that  lets  you  forget  there’s  a  road 
heneath  you. 

This  is  motoring  as  you’ve  always 
dreamed  it  would  he! 

But  all  this  doesn’t  happen  l)y 
accident. 

The  nimhle  sure-footedness  of  tliis 
heauty  comes  from  many  things. 

It  comes  from  a  valve-in-head 
Fireball  Engine  with  a  reserve  of 
power  so  great  that  few  owners  liave 
ever  reached  its  limit. 

It  comes  from  two-tons-plus  of  well- 
distrihuted  weight— and  a  torque 
tube  that  puts  a  firm  keel  heneath 
you— makes  coil  springing  possible. 

It  comes  from  brakes  of  advanced 
design  which  let  you  enjoy  this  extra 


power  and  extra  weight  with  added 
safety. 

It  comes  from  a  long  list  of  expert 
engineering  features  that  make  a 
Roadm ASTER  one  of  the  finest  cars 
in  the  world  by  every  standard. 

So  that  warm  affection  you  feel  on 
first  acquaintance  is  going  to  grow 
with  the  months  and  years. 

And— if  you’ve  been  thinking  that  a 
car  so  fine  is  beyond  your  means  — 
you’re  in  for  another  thrill. 

At  the  prices  your  Buick  dealer  is 
quoting,  this  is  clearly  the  buy  of 
buys  in  the  fine-car  field. 
r.UICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 

Effuipmentt  accessories,  trim  ami  motiels  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 


SOMEWHERE  long  libboiis  of  con¬ 
crete  are  beckoning  to  you  and 
this  finest  of  Buicks. 

Slip  into  the  driver’s  seat.  Sink  your¬ 
self  in  cushions  of  double-depth 
softness- and  you're  set  for  a  great 
adventii  re. 

That  hood  stretching  out  before  your 
eyes  is  full  of  horsepower,  eager  for 
you  to  touch  it  off. 

The  wheel  waits  the  gentle  guidance 
of  your  hand— and  a  special  “front- 
end  geometry”  holds  you  on  course 
almost  as  if  there  were  an  automatic 
pilot  in  the  car. 

Dynaflow  Drive  responds  so 
smoothly  that  you  feel  you’ve  known 
it  for  years. 

And  four  coil  springs— one  on  each 
wheel  — carry  you  with  a  levelness 
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The  man  the  Admirals 
and  the  Generals  salute 


Someone  once  said  of  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
“He  knows  more  about  what  the  General  Staff 
is  thinking  than  anyone  on  the  Staff.”  This  was 
another  way  of  putting  what  one  of  the  editors 
of  a  rival  newspaper  wrote, 
that  Baldwin  is  the  best  mili¬ 
tary  analyst  in  the  country. 

Graduate  of  Annapolis, 

’24,  member  of  The  New 
York  Times  staff  since  1929, 

Baldwin  has  been  reporting 
and  explaining  military  mat¬ 
ters  to  Times  readers  since 
1937.  That  year,  sensing 
war,  he  spent  four  months  in 
Europe  learning  all  he  could 
about  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  there.  Definitely  not  a 
“desk”  reporter,  Baldwin  is  ever  on  the  go,  shiv¬ 
ering  through  maneuvers  in  Alaska  one  week  at 
40  below,  sweating  through  them  the  next  week 
somewhere  in  the  Tropics. 

In  1943,  Baldwin’s  reporting  from  our  battle 


areas  in  the  Pacific  won  him  the  much  coveted 
Pulitzer  Prize,  highest  honor  in  American  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  went  from  there  to  Europe,  to  be  with 
our  forces  on  D-Day.  His  stories  from  Korea 
were  prpbably  the  first  to 
explain  the  Russian  weapons 
used  there. 

Outstanding,  enterprising 
reporters  and  editors  like 
Hanson  Baldwin,  pooling 
their  talents  each  day,  help 
make  The  New  York  Times 
the  interesting,  authoritative, 
unusual  newspaper  it  is. 
Readers  look  to  it  for  the 
facts  they  need  these  news- 
packed  days,  rely  on  it,  trust 
it,  believe  it  and  believe  in  it. 

★  Advertisers  know  that  when  readers  get 
more  out  of  a  medium,  they  get  more  out  of  it, 
too.  That’s  why  The  New  York  Times  has  been 
New  York’s  advertising  leader  for  32  consecutive 
years.  May  we  tell  you  more  about  The  Times? 
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William  Randolph  Hearst  Dies  at  88, 
Ending  65-Year  Career  in  Many  Fields 


William  Randolph  Hearst 

(Last  Official  Photograph) 


Burial  Next  to 
Father,  Mother 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  88, 
founder  of  the  vast  publishing  em¬ 
pire  which  bears  his  name,  died 
of  a  brain  hemorrhage  Tuesday 
at  his  home  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
after  being  a  semi-invalid  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Mr.  Hearst  had  been  afflicted 
with  “ailments  of  advanced  age," 
according  to  his  physician,  culmi¬ 
nating  recently  in  “several  cere¬ 
bral  vascular  accidents.”  He  lapsed 
into  a  coma  Sunday  from  which 
he  did  not  recover.  He  died  at 
9:50  a.m.  Pacific  daylight  time  in 
the  house  at  1007  North  Beverly 
Drive  to  which  he  had  retired 
from  his  ranch  at  San  Simeon  in 
mid-California  when  illness  over¬ 
took  him  a  few  years  ago. 

Sons  at  Bedside 

At  his  bedside,  a  family  spokes¬ 
man  announced,  were  his  five  sons. 
William  Randolph,  Jr.,  David, 
Randolph,  George  and  John;  also 
Martin  F.  Huberth,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  corporation,  and  Dr.  Myron 
PrinznKtal,  Mr.  Hearst’s  physician. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  wife,  Mrs.  Milli- 
cent  Willson  Hearst,  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  for  more 
than  two  decades,  was  at  her  home 
in  New  York.  She  joined  with  her 
sons  in  the  following  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  to  all  Hearst  editors: 

“It  is  with  profound  regret  that 
I  and  my  brothers  apprise  you  of 
the  passing  of  our  beloved  father, 
William  Randolph  Hearst. 

“Will  you  please  convey  to  the 
readers  of  the  Hearst  newspapers 
our  pledge  to  continue  to  operate 
our  father’s  publications  as  he 
guided  us,  and  our  determination 
to  carry  on  in  the  tradition  of  his 
life  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  America  and  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  people. 

“In  this  sad  announcement,  1 
am  joined  by  our  mother,  Milli- 
cent  Willson  Hearst.” 

Returned  to  San  Francisco 

William  Randolph  Hearst  was 
returned  in  death  to  San  Francisco, 
^ne  of  his  first  journalistic  tri¬ 
umph,  to  rest  beside  his  father, 
U.  S.  Senator  George  Hearst,  and 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apper- 
son  Hearst. 


Public  funeral  services  Friday 
at  1 1  a.m.,  from  the  Grace  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Cathedral,  atop 
Nob  Hill,  were  preceded  by  a  ly¬ 
ing-in-state  period  begun  at  noon, 
August  15. 

The  Right  Reverend  Karl  Mor¬ 
gan  Block,  Bishop  of  California, 
conducted  the  services  in  the  great 
stone  cathedral's  half-completed 
auditorium,  estimated  to  hold 
2,500,  including  standees.  The 
Very  Reverend  Bernard  N.  Lov- 
gren,  dean  of  the  cathedral,  as¬ 
sisted. 

The  wan  and  thin  body  of  the 
publisher  was  flown  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Tuesday  night  accompanied 
by  four  of  his  five  sons. 


Mrs.  Hearst  arrived  there  from 
New  York  Wednesday  morning 
accompanied  by  the  fifth  son, 
John,  who  had  returned  to  New 
York  earlier.  On  Wednesday  the 
body  was  moved  into  the  cathe¬ 
dral’s  Grace  Chapel.  There  an 
honor  guard  of  war  veterans,  po¬ 
licemen  and  firemen  was  imme¬ 
diately  posted. 

Forerunners  of  the  throngs  to 
follow  to  the  then  unannounced 
locale  were  representatives  of  all 
the  city’s  newspaper  and  photo¬ 
graphic  staffs.  Randolph  Hearst 
inspected  arrangements  in  the  quiet 
chapel  off  the  main  auditorium 
and  then  rejoined  the  Hearst  fam- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Estate  Willed  in  Trust 
To  Family,  Charity 

The  estate  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  possibly  aggregating  $200,- 
000,000  in  value,  was  left  in  trust 
for  his  widow,  five  sons  and  chari¬ 
ties  under  terms  of  his  125-page 
will. 

One  son,  Randolph  Apperson 
Hearst,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  counsel  for  the  late  Mr. 
Hearst  for  the  last  13  years, 
Henry  S.  Mackay,  Jr.,  were  named 
special  administrators  to  direct  the 
properties  until  eight  executors 
named  in  the  will  are  qualified. 

The  appointment  of  the  two 
was  approved  by  Probate  Judge 
Newcomb  Condee  in  Los  Angeles 
on  the  basis  of  a  petition,  which 
stated  in  part: 

“Operation  of  the  estate  is  so 
complex  and  intricate  as  to  require 
immediate  and  daily  attention.” 

Judge  Condee  ordered  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  placed  under  a  $20.- 
000.000  bond  each. 

8  Executors 

The  eight  executors  presumably 
will  be  qualified  at  a  hearing  set 
for  Aug.  27,  when  Judge  Condee 
also  will  consider  a  petition  re¬ 
questing  admission  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
will  to  probate. 

Thereafter,  the  huge  fortune 
will  be  under  direction  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  until  final  distribution  is 
ordered. 

The  executors,  all  business  as¬ 
sociates  of  Mr.  Hearst,  are:  Mar¬ 
tin  F.  Huberth  and  Richard  E 
Berlin,  New  York;  William  M. 
Baskervill,  Maryland;  Harold  O. 
Kern,  Massachusetts;  Richard  A. 
Carrington,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Examiner;  William  A.  Curley,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American;  Walter  Howey,  Boston, 
and  Henry  S.  Mackay,  Jr. 

The  judge  was  told  Mr.  Hearst’s 
personal  property  was  valued  at 
$20,000,000,  in  addition  to  his 
real  property,  all  yielding  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  “more  than  $900,- 
000  a  year.” 

$6,000,000  to  >\  idow 

The  widow,  Mrs.  Millicent  W 
Hearst  of  New  York,  was  left 
$6,000,000  worth  of  preferred 
stock  in  the  Hearst  Corporation. 
An  additional  $1,500,000  cash  was 
left  to  Mrs.  Hearst  to  enable  her 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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House  and 
State  Dept. 

Act  on  Oatis 

Washingion — In  an  action 
without  precedent,  the  House  has 
voted — 363  to  1 — to  ask  the  State 
Department  to  suspend  trade  re¬ 
lations  with  Czechoslovakia  until 
the  red  government  of  that  coun¬ 
try  releases  Associated  Press  Re¬ 
porter  William  N.  Oatis,  jailed  on 
a  “spy”  charge. 

Only  Rep.  John  T.  Wood,  Idaho 
Republican,  voted  against  the 
resolution. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  reported  it  is  moving  to  take 
action  on  the  Oatis  case. 

Two  congressmen,  one  republi¬ 
can  and  the  other  a  democrat — 
neither  a  newspaperman  —  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  resolution.  Rep. 
Wood  did  not  explain  his  dissent¬ 
ing  vote  until  the  house  had  ad¬ 
journed;  then  protested  that  UN 
should  be  “kicked  out  of  the 
country"  and  not  solicited  for  aid 
as,  he  said,  was  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution. 

Principle  of  Freedom 
Rep.  Charles  A.  Wolverton, 
New  Jersey  republican,  identified 
Oatis  as  an  .\ssociated  Press  re¬ 
porter  and  charged  that  jailing  the 
newsman  repudiates  “the  principle 
of  free  information  which  is  so 
essential  to  peaceful  cooperation 
and  friendly  relations  among  the 
people  of  the  world.”  He  didn’t 
argue  the  press  issue  at  any  other 
point. 

The  only  other  speaker.  Rep. 
M.  G.  Burnside,  West  Virginia 
Democrat,  didn’t  comment  on 
freedom  of  information  or  the 
press;  in  fact  he  didn’t  identify 
Oatis  by  name  or  mention  the 
profession  he  follows  or  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  presence  in  Prague 
when  he  was  picked  up  as  a  “spy.” 

Wolverton  and  Burnside  placed 
their  argument  on  the  fact  that 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  was 
not  being  accorded  decent  treat¬ 
ment. 
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The  resolution  was  tuned  down 
at  State  Department  request.  It 
first  was  planned  to  ask  that 
American  nationals  be  withdrawn 
from  Czechoslovakia  as  a  prelude 
to  breaking  diplomatic  relations, 
unless  Oatis  were  released  within 
90  days. 

Even  before  the  resolution  could 
be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for 
concurrence  there  was  evidence 
that  it  will  bob  up  again  in  the 
House.  Rep.  Edith  N.  Rogers, 
Massachusetts  republican,  told  her 
colleagues: 

“I  am  not  at  all  satisfied.  If 
action  is  not  taken  immediately 
by  Czechoslovakia  in  the  release 
of  William  N.  Oatis  I  am  going 
to  introduce  another  apd  even 
stronger  resolution  containing 
some  of  the  Armstrong  amend¬ 
ment  provisions,  and  I  believe  it 
will  pass.” 

(The  Armstrong  amendments 
propose  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  if  Oatis  is  not  released 
within  90  days.) 

Senator  Walter  George.  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Georgia,  said  he  thought 
it  would  take  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  “no  more  than  an 
hour”  to  report  favorably  on  the 
resolution  once  it  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  committee. 

The  State  Department  was  pre¬ 
paring  Wednesday  to  bar  Czecho¬ 
slovak  airliners  from  flying  over 
the  United  States  zone  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  retaliation  for  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  William  N.  Oatis. 

The  State  Department  already 
had  moved  to  cancel  all  Czecho¬ 
slovak  airliners  from  flying  over 
United  States  and  to  restore  high 
tariff  barriers  that  would  seriously 
hamper  Czechoslovakia’s  $25,000,- 
000-a-year  sales  to  the  United 
States  market. 

Ask  UN  Action 

Geneva  —  The  United  States 
asked  Wednesday  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  urge  revocation  of  sen¬ 
tences  arbitrarily  imposed  upon 
news  correspondents  performing 
their  duties.  The  resolution  did 
not  name  William  N.  Oatis,  but 
the  U.  S.  delegate’s  speech  bitterly 
denounced  Czechoslovakia  for  im¬ 
prisoning  the  newsman. 

U.  S.  delegate  Walter  Kotschnig 
presented  the  resolution  to  the 
U.  N.  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  asked  the  Council  to  appeal 
to  all  governments  “to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  correspondents  freely  and  faith¬ 
fully  to  gather  and  transmit 
news.”  It  urged  that  “personal 
restraints  be  removed  and  sen¬ 
tences  imposing  arbitrary  punish¬ 
ments  be  revoked.” 


WASHINGTONS 

Senate  Committee  Ups  Second  Class  30%  Over  3  Years 

The  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  has  indorsed  a  postage  rate  bill 
involving  boosts  totaling  350  million  dollars,  and  including  annual 
10  per  cent  hikes  in  second-class  rates  in  each  of  the  ne.xt  three  years 
It  approved  four  cents  postage  on  letters  and  two  cents  on  post  cards! 
The  committee  approved  the  second-class  section  as  drafted  by  a  sub¬ 
committee.  It  would  not  change  the  present  law  under  which  the  post 
office  provides  free  rural  delivery  and  post-office  box  distribution  of 
newspapers  within  the  county  of  publication.  Pending  in  the  House 
is  a  different  bill  that  would  retain  the  present  rates  of  3  cents  on 
letters  and  1  cent  on  cards.  This  bill  would  increase  second-class  rates 
by  60  per  cent  over  a  three-year  period. 

Ceiling  Price  Formula  Complex,  But  Simple 

The  formula  for  fixing  the  ceiling  price  on  newsprint  may 
sound  complex  but  it’s  really  quite  simple,  OPS  assures.  Tlie 
first  factor  is  the  base  period  price  (for  any  quarter  from  July 
1,  1949,  to  June  24,  1950),  plus  allowable  cost  increases  since 
that  time  to  specified  cut-off  dates.  These  are:  ( 1 )  Labor  to 
March  1951.  (2)  Materials  to  December  31,  1950;  except 
woodpulp  to  March  15,  1951,  and  imported  wood  pulp  to 
April  16,  1951.  (3)  Transportation  co.st  increases  up  to  .March 
15,  1951.  That,  in  any  event,  was  the  "justification”  yardstick 
this  week. 


Newsprint  Allocation  Date  Ofi  to  Sept.  1 

The  International  Materials  Conference  will  not  achieve  its  mid- 
.August  target  date  for  determination  of  how  much  newsprint  must 
be  provided  to  keep  newspapers  in  friendly  countries  operating  and 
best  guess  now  is  that  the  decision  will  not  be  made  until  after 
Sept.  1.  The  Conference  includes  representatives  of  more  than  a 
dozen  democratic  nations  engaged  in  a  study  of  what  newsprint  (and 
other  critical  material  needs)  of  other  countries  are.  Data  on  news¬ 
print  requirements  has  been  slow  in  coming  in,  it  was  explained. 
Probable  shipments  run  to  a  few  tons  for  each  of  half  a  dozen  coun¬ 
tries.  Canadian  and  United  States  mills  will  provide  the  paper  at 
“going  rates.”  The  pulp  paper  committee  of  the  Conference  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  decided  to  recommend  that  no  immediate  action  be 
taken  by  the  IMC  on  kraft  pulp  and  dissolving  pulp. 


Third  Edition  of  "Handbook' 

A  new  edition  of  “Emergency 


Ask  UN  Ouster 

The  New  York  State  American 
Legion  Aug.  10  called  for  expul¬ 
sion  of  Czechoslovakia  from  the 
United  Nations  and  advocated 
severing  all  diplomatic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  with  the  Red  satellite 
unless  William  N.  Oatis  is  freed 
immediately. 


Off  the  Press 

Defense  Activities” — handbook  of 
defense  agency  information  including  brief  statement  of  functions, 
locations,  telephone  numbers,  and  extensions  of  press  officers  and 
other  functionaries,  is  off  the  press.  It  is  the  third,  brought  up  to  date, 
since  Publisher  Thomas  L.  Robinson  of  the  Charlotte  .\'ews,  decided 
something  should  be  done  about  lack  of  ready  information  on  De¬ 
fense  Department  contacts,  came  to  Washington  and  sold  the  idea  all 
the  way  from  the  White  House  down.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  publishes 
the  booklet  which  has  had  big  sales,  at  25  cents  a  copy,  through  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Described  as  “for  businessmen,  journal¬ 
ists,  employers,  labor,”  the  government’s  promotional  material  says  of 
the  115-page  publication:  “This  is  a  handbook  that  no  businessman 
can  afford  not  to  have.  ...  74  pages,  jam-packed  with  helpful  in¬ 
formation.” 


ECA  Says  Aid  Hurts  Italian  Commie  Papers 

The  Marshall  Plan-aided  economic  recovery  of  Italy  is  hurt¬ 
ing  busine.ss  these  days,  says  the  Lconomic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  tongue  in  check  and  this  snapper  .  .  .  “the 
communist  newspaper  business.”  It  continues:  "The  news¬ 
paper  L’Informazione  says  that  communist  leaders  in  north¬ 
ern  Italy  are  worried  because  circulation  of  the  party’s  papers 
has  dropped  despite  .strenuous  propaganda  efforts.  The  news¬ 
paper  reports:  ‘Even  in  the  Red  stronghold  of  Bologna,  sales 
have  dropped.’  The  .Milan  issue  of  L’Unita  has  lost  20%  of 
its  readers,  and  in  Brescia  the  percentage  is  even  higher!” 


Publishers  Seek  Equality  in  Radio-TV 

While  the  McFarland  Bill  (S658)  nestles  in  a  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  pigeonhole,  a  few  newspaper  publishers 
(unidentified)  seek' to  have  a  clause  inserted  to  specifically  prohibit 
discrimination  against  newspaper  applicants  for  radio  and  television 
stations.  The  original  bill,  in  the  80th  Congress,  contained  such  a  clause 
but  it  was  deleted  after  members  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  testified  they  were  prohibited  both  by  law  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  from  discriminating.  However,  continued  stress  by  FCC  Chairman 
Wayne  Coy  on  the  “policy”  of  favoring  non-newspa^r  applicants,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  has  inspired  the  move  to  reinstate  the  definit¬ 
ive  clause. 
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Hearst’s  Attention  to  Detail 
Marked  Career  Since  1887 


Personally  Directed  Movements  of  continuous 

*  militant  editorial  activity  on  many 

Of  Vast  Publishing  Empire  i-rSut; 

n  r*  _i-  11  tir  i  veterans  stretched  over  the  span 

By  Campbell  Watson  of  the  nation  s  wars. 

There  were  many  other  battles. 

San  Francisco  —  If  William  The  Hearst  voice  was  raised  in  big  and  little,  successful  and  un- 
Randolph  Hearst’s  editorial  tal-  militant  note  against  the  threat  successful,  but  always  fought  to 
cnts  are  measured  in  terms  of  cir-  of  Oommunism  and  of  the  Red  the  end,  or  even  yet  continuing, 
dilation,  he  attained  and  main-  .\rmy  since  1935  and  has  contin-  Hearst  shouted  in  alarm  against 
tained  the  greatest  reader  follow-  ued  undiminished  until  today  a  the  League  of  Nations,  has  con¬ 
ing  of  any  editor  in  the  history  world  s  alarm  echoes  Hearst  s  tinuously  combatted  vivisection, 
of  print.  thinking.  Yet  he  earlier  advocated  battled  graft  and  corruption. 

If  his  business  management  be  U.  S.  recognition  of  the  Russian  urged  civic  improvements.  Each 


weighed  in  terms  of  dollars,  the  government. 


empire  he  amassed  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  trade  journals,  radio 


Military  Training 

Hearst's  cry  for  compuNory 


was  a  vital  campaign  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“Right  at  \3'n»ng  Time” 

His  greatest  campaign  was  his 


stations.  s>n  ica  es,  mo  ion  pic-  military  training  rose  to  a  ere-  His  greatest  campaign  was  his 

tures,  mines,  art  an  rea  «  ate  ^cendo  June  14,  1940.  That  was  attempt  to  keep  the  U.  S.  out  of 

^  ^  at  a  time  when  many  had  counted  the  first  World  War,  according  to 

.  .  him  out,  in  the  period  when  Mrs.  Fremont  Older,  a  Hearst 

Led  in  L'se  of  Pictures  Hearst,  after  52  years  as  a  pub-  biographer.  After  that  battle  Mrs. 

Should  the  assessment  be  in  Usher,  was  writing  a  daily  column  Hearst  told  her  husband  he  had 

newspaper  improvements,  these  for  his  papers  with  the  avid  the  “ill-fortune  to  be  right  at  the 

ran  the  gamut  of  all  departments,  eagerness  of  a  youth.  This  col-  wrong  time,”  the  widow  of  the 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  use  of  umn  was  reprinted  seven  years  former  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
pictures,  of  color  printing,  of  later  as  a  vibrant  note  during  publisher  told  a  gathering  of 
faster  and  better  mechanical  pro-  Congressional  deliberations  on  the  Hearst  veterans, 
duction.  of  improved  distribution  measure.  It  is  on  these  great  campaigns 

and  mass  circulation,  and  of  These  are  but  a  handful  of  the  that  Hearst  must  be  measured  to 
sharpened  writing.  great  campaigns  Hearst  directed  obtain  his  weight  as  editor  and 

Yet  history’s  measurement  of  in  his  newspaper  columns.  His  publisher.  They  were  conducted 
Hearst  will  not  rest  finally  on  was  the  campaigning  technique  of  on  Mr.  Hearst’s  creed  that: 
these  factors.  The  decisive  read-  continuing  drives  over  decades  un-  “If  a  thing  ought  to  be  done, 
ing  will  be  of  the  yardstick  applied  til  success  was  attained.  He  fought  so  exert  the  forces  of  publicity 
to  the  scope  of  Hearst’s  imprint  50  years  for  Boulder  Dam;  it  was  that  public  opinion  will  compel  it 
as  an  editor  and  as  a  moulder  of  25  years  after  he  personally  initi-  to  be  done.” 

public  opinion.  ated  a  San  Francisco  Examiner  Yet  Hearst’s  career  as  a  cam- 

Future  history’s  calm  appraisal  drive  for  direct  e'ect-on  o'  Sen  s-  paigner  of  world-important  causes 
will  be  required  to  fix  the  final  tors  by  the  people  that  he  saw  has  been  obscured  by  his  other 
valuation,  for  the  Hearst  editorial  this  measure  pass  Congress;  there  roles — as  collector  of  art,  as  em- 
voice  was  loud,  positive,  strident, 
and  full-lunged  through  the  more 
than  six  decades  of  his  publisher- 
ship. 

Position  on  War 
Hearst’s  cries  for  vengeance  in 
the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine 
were  so  vociferous  and  forceful 
that  he  was  later  accused  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  war  to  boost  newspaper 
circulation.  His  opposition  to 
American  entry  into  World  War 
1  was  steadfast  to  the  end,  al¬ 
though  the  stand  cost  him  thou¬ 
sands  of  subscribers  and  tried  his 
executive  counsellors  to  the  very 
brink  of  rebellion. 

Virtually  alone,  the  voice  of 
Hearst  was  raised  against  Japan 
as  far  back  as  1922.  His  name 
bwame  linked  often,  with  smirks, 
with  the  words:  “Yellow  Peril.” 

He  shouted  in  alarm  over  the 
beginning  moves  of  Adolf  Hitler 
—and  was  accused  of  befriending 
racial  groups  opposed  by  Hitler 
for  his  own  benefit.  His  chant  for 
air  power,  for  troops  and  arms 
Md  guns  and  defenses,  continued 
for  years,  despite  shorter-sighted 
nten’s  reply  of  “war-mongering.” 

Merit  of  these  cumulative  urgings 
oyer  decades  was  fully  recognized,  W.  R.  H.  and  his  most  famous  editor,  the  late  Arthur  Brisbane  (right), 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  together  in  1936. 


pire  builder,  as  castle  dweller. 
The  Hearst  legend  has  grown,  de¬ 
veloped  and,  in  some  cases,  at¬ 
tained  fantastic  proportions. 

Examiner  Story 

Surprisingly,  the  actual  story  of 
Hearst.  the  editor  and  publisher, 
is  more  amazing  and  dramatic 
than  the  yarns  told  on  copydesk 
rim  and  at  press  club  bar.  To 
locate  the  real  Hearst  one  has  to 
turn  in  many  directions.  He  must 
quiz  old  friend  and  foe  alike, 
question  publishers,  executives 
and  employes,  and  thumb  through 
the  records  of  the  era  when  a 
college  boy  turned  publisher  over¬ 
night. 

Only  then  does  one  learn  that 
this  collegian  mapped,  while  still 
a  student,  the  exact  steps  which 
swept  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
into  position  as  the  potential  key¬ 
stone  of  an  arch  of  international 
publication  activities. 

Here  is  the  story; 

Mr.  Hearst  first  awakened  to 
publishership  aspirations  while 
business  head  of  the  Harvard 
Lampoon,  a  humor  magazine. 
Studies  held  little  interest  for  the 
young  man.  Newspapers  did.  He 
would  have  won  Harvard’s  cum 
laude  had  text  books  held  his  at¬ 
tention  as  did  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  of  Boston  and  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer’s  New  York  World.  As  he 
wrote  his  father: 

"There  is  little  to  be  said  about 
my  studies.  I  am  getting  along 
in  all  of  them  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  spend  considerable  time  in 
outside  reading  and  in  journalistic 
investigation.” 

Refused  Other  Fields 

There  are  many  versions  of  how 
Will  Hearst  persuaded  his  father. 
Senator  George  Hearst,  to  permit 
him  to  take  over  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Daily  Examiner.  The  youth 
was  offered  a  rich  Ontario  mine, 
ranches,  horses,  “or  something 
useful,”  as  Senator  Hearst  told 
T.  R.  Williams,  then  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Post  editor.  Contemporaries 
have  observed  the  youth  could 
also  have  had  forests,  wheat 
ranches,  and  varied  colorful  enter¬ 
prises.  A  Mexican  trip  was  prof¬ 
fered  as  a  final  chance  for  him  to 
think  things  over.  Yet  the  choice 
of  young  Will  was  definitely  for 
the  newspaper.  Nothing  else  would 
suffice.  There  is  strong  indication 
a  mother’s  hand  and  faith  in  her 
son  finally  decided  the  issue  be¬ 
tween  father  and  son. 

Investigation  reveals  Hearst’s 
determination  to  become  a  news¬ 
paper  operator  began  when  he 
was  still  a  student.  A  letter  to  his 
father  at  that  time  confesses: 

“To  tell  the  truth,  1  am  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  weakness  which  at 
some  time  or  other  of  their  lives, 
pervades  most  men.  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  could  run  a  news¬ 
paper  successfully.” 

In  proof  this  was  not  an  idle 
thought,  the  letter  contained  an 
analysis  of  the  recent  Examiner 
issues  and  set  forth  a  decisive  pro- 
,  gram  which  the  young  man  pro- 
{Continued  on  Page  56) 
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Hearst  Was  Elected 
Twice  To  Public  Office 


.  .  You  ^hall  not  press  down  on  a  career  as  a  public  office 
upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  seeker  and  officeholder  that  was 
of  thorns;  you  shall  not  crucify  to  command  greater  popular  at- 
mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold.  . . tention  for  the  next  several  years 
•At  the  Chicago  IX’mocratic  than  his  newspaper  exploits — 
convention  of  1896  William  Jen-  though  in  truth  the  two  were  never 
nings  Bryan  had  smashed  prece-  separated — and  led  the  young  pub- 
dent  and  political  machinery  to  lisher  into  situations  equally  un- 
win  the  nomination  for  the  presi-  paralleled  and  undreamed  of  in 
dency  with  a  single  ringing  the  realm  of  modern  politics, 
speech.  ...  Twice  Elected 

Hear"sfs  .Veu'  Yor!;T,,,w"offi'c^s  Congress.  Twice 


beset  Mr.  Hearst’s  journalistic  and 
public  affairs  throughout  much  of 
his  life.  Lightning  invariably 
marked  his  place  in  the  political 
scene;  his  progress  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  continuous  thunder 
of  acrimony,  calumny,  vitupera¬ 
tion  which  rolled  resoundingly 
from  the  throats  of  his  enemies, 
and  was  roared  back  full  volume 
by  the  publisher  and  his  newspa- 


Hearst  Was 
Fabulous 
Art  Collector 


.Art  OB.IECTS  owned  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  an  avid  and  dis¬ 
criminating  collector,  were  ap¬ 
praised  as  high  as  S.^O.OOO.ftOO  in 


pers.  .At  times  he  attracted  huge  ''a'uc  he  began  to  dispose 

and  enthusiastic  public  followings;  of  two-thirds  of  his  art  holdings  in 
and  at  times  he  was  himself  the 

object  of  hatred  and  abuse,  un-  .  Hearst  collection  fell 

surpassed  in  .American  political  categories.  Art  experts 

hi«tr\rv  rated  20  of  them  outstandingh 

good.  Five  ranked  among  the  fin- 


the  blue-eyed,  mild-mannered  33- 
year  old  Hearst  had  called  to¬ 
gether  his  editors  and  executives 
to  confer  about  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign.  Arthur  McEwen  was  there, 
and  Sam  Chamberlain,  and  .Alfred 
Henry  Lewis  and  Business  Mana¬ 
ger  Charles  Palmer.  “Gentlemen.” 
said  Mr.  Hearst,  “I  wish  your 
opinions.  Shall  we  support  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  the  gold  standard  or 
Bryan  and  free  silver?” 

.Supported  Bryan 

“We  have  no  choice,”  the  group 
hastily  assured  him.  “To  support 
Bryan  would  be  political  and  fi¬ 
nancial  suicide.” 

"Come  out  for  free  silver  and 
we’ll  lose  every  big  advertiser  in 
our  paper,”  insisted  Palmer. 


he  was  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
New  York,  missing  election  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
^'ork  against  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  a  strong  contender  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  in  1904.  In  1908  he  led 
an  independent  political  party. 

These  activities  as  a  candidate 
and  office  holder  were  surrounded 
bv  the  storm  and  turbulence  that 


history 

Bitter  E'xchangc 
In  one  of  the  bitterest  exchanges 

between  members  of  tl^  same  Gothic  tapestry  and  Hispano- 
party  to  be  found  in  the  Congres-  Moresque  pottery, 
sional  Record,  Democratic  Repre- 


est  private  collections  of  the  world 
— armor.  English  furniture  and  sil- 


sentative  John  A.  Sullivan  re¬ 
ferred  with  thinly  concealed  identi¬ 
fication  to  Mr.  Hearst  as  a  “swag¬ 
gering  bully  .  .  .  who.  totally  be¬ 
reft  of  the  sense  of  proportion, 
raises  his  profaning  eyes  toward 
the  splendid  temple  of  the  peo- 


(Continued  on  page  59) 


Hearst  Once  Owned 
2,000,000  Acres 


His  paintings  included  works  by 
Rembrandt,  Hals  and  Van  Dyck. 
There  were  Egyptian  mummies. 
Greek  sculpture,  tapestries,  armor, 
silver,  600  pieces  of  early  Ameri¬ 
can  Staffordshire  furniture,  60 
English  period  panel  rooms,  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  homes  and  stor^  in 
his  warehouses;  Chinese  porcelains 
and  Etruscan  ware  in  the  Meant 
holdings,  ranking  with  the  great 
collections  of  all  time. 

Monastery  Moved 
Mr.  Hearst  brought  over  the 
Twelfth-Century  Cistercian  Mon¬ 
astery,  founded  by  Alfonso  VII, 
from  Sacramenia,  Spain,  in  14,000 
quarter-ton  crates  and  stored  it  in 
a  Bronx  warehouse  at  an  estimated 


Real  Estate  —  2,000,000  acres  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  resi- 

The  only  possible  course,  they  of  it  with  an  assessed  value  of  dential  holdings  in  Florida  and  ^  ...  . 

agreed,  was  to  support  McKinley  $56,000,000 — was  owned  by  Wil-  California  and  ranches  in  the  West  ^ost '^of  "$*400,^^.  ""'h  late7'*vw 

.  .  .  support  McKinley,  or  remain  liam  Randolph  Hearst  in  1935  be-  and  in  Mexico  were  acquired.  Mr.  $19060  to  an  unidentified 

silent.  fore  the  liquidation  of  many  hold-  Hearst  was  reported  to  have  spent  collector 

ings.  $1,000,000  in  restoring  the  Wales  .  .  .  L  v  1.  «  .1. 

*  ^  A  highway  was  built  from  the 

This  figure  did  not  include  $10,-  x,  u  .  u  monastery  hill  to  the  town  and  a 

000,000  worth  of  land  and  build-  g;eat"Ve™‘'7f^milerty  ffi  Lk  ^’^anch  track  laid  to  the  main  rail¬ 
ings  then  owned  by  Hearst  news-  PoCus  Circ  e  arS  0/  way  line  to  remove  the  ancient  edi- 

papers  in  18  cities.  The  estimated  ^oiumous  k-irde  ^  o*  n  ^1'  fice 


For  30  minutes  the  youthful 
Hearst  listened  courteously,  drum¬ 
ming  with  his  fingers  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair.  Then  with  a  char¬ 
acteristic  flash  of  journalistic  intu¬ 


ition  he  made  a  decision  that  was  figure,  too,  was  only  assessed  value  York,  overlooking  Central  Park, 


to  skyrocket  the  Journal  to  politi-  of  7he  propenieT  a7d"did'not”ap-  dreamed  of  developing  it  Retaining  the  finest  art  objects 


cal  prominence  and  launch  its  proach  the' selling  price, 
publisher  on  an  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonal  political  career 


,  .  .  onlv  of  the  San  Simeon  estate  in 

California  was  $2,222,000.  The 


the  room  .  .  .  and  into  a  position 
of  influence  and  power  in  the 
Democratic  Party  that  was  to  pro- 


into  Hearst  Plaza  as  a  rival  to  for  h's  California  and  Wales  pal- 
Times  Square.  The  development  aces,  Mr.  Hearst  in  1937  decided 
Twenty-seven  acres  of  New  Rockefeller  Center  probably  to  dispose  of  two-thirds  of  his  vast 

w  o  qh  qc_  ^  bearing  OH  thc  tlfopping  of  collection,  much  of  which  was  in 

‘  to  avoid  inheritance 


“Sorry,  gentlemen,  I  disagree.  -  --  -  . 

We  will  support  Bryan.  Mr.  Me-  ^  value  of  $^,000,000.  This  warehouses,  to  avoid  inheritance 

Ewen.  will  you  write  a  good  Tower,  Warwick  disposed  taxes  on  it  and  to  build  up  cash 

strong  editorial  for  free  silver?”  of  in  1938  and  most  of  the  New  reserves. 

Spokesman  for  Party  TheaS  and  othe^  New'VoJk^real  associated  with  100,000  At  Sale 

While  the  group  blinked  its  as-  Jstate  newspaper  production,  likewise  the  first  week  of  a  sale  of 

tonishment,  Mr.  Hearst  quietly  The  assessed  value  of  the  land  u"*  relinquished  as  part  of  the  Hearst  art  objects  in  a  New  York 
ros,.  donned  hi,  brown  tedor.  at  departntent  store, 

San  .Simeon  attended  and  spent  $500,000  tor 

Wyntoon  estate  in  California  con-  The  fabulous ^n  Simeon  Ranch  **®'?*’  ,  e  of  the 

tained  50,000  acres  and  Mr.  Hearst  ^retches  for  .0  miles  along  the  r  t  pnllfrtirm  offered  bv  an  art 
fonnHiv  t  -t  ff  ■  ‘  O'^ned  21,000  acres  in  Southern  ^oast  between  San  Fran-  “XJ 

foundly  affect  its  affairs  even  California  cisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  strad-  gallery  in  1941  stateu. 

.u..  _/t  r-_  . ..  .1  v«  •  D  k  Santa  Lucia  mountains.  “Outstanding  among  the  collec- 

4  Mexican  Kanches  residential  areas  tors  of  today,  whose  enormous 

Four  Hearst  ranches  in  Mexico  surrounding  four  castles,  the  larg-  contributions  have  served  to  build 

_ _  ..,,auvu  uic  estimated  value  of  $12,-  est  of  which  is  Casa  Grande.  San  a  widespread  interest  in  maintain- 

.VcH-  York  World,  bolted  the  ®00,000.  They  were:  Campeche  Simeon’s  main  dining  room  seats  ing  these  precious,  tangible  gito  of 
ticket  one  by  one,  Mr  Hearst’s  (chicle),  350,000  acres;  150  guests.  About  half  of  the  area  the  imagination,  is  Mr.  William 

Vera  Cruz  (hardwood),  260,000  has  been  sold.  Randolph  Hearst,  whose  prescience 

acres;  Babicora  Ranch  (cattle),  jhe  50,000-acre  Wyntoon  estate  in  assembling  so  vast  and  uniquely 
900,000  acres;  Ojinaga  (oil),  70,-  consists  of  three,  settlements,  in-  comprehensive  a  collection  of  mag- 
000  acres.  eluding  an  elaborate  Bavarian  vil-  nificent  pieces  and  whose  willing- 

_ .  With  his  editor  and  confidante,  age,  on  the  sheer  mountainside  ness  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  it  ot- 

copies.  .  .  .  “An  achievement  not  the  late  Arthur  Brisbane,  Mr.  along  the  edge  of  the  McCloud  bracing  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
only  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Hearst  formed  the  Hearst-Brisbane  River  in  Northern  California.  Tow-  group  of  art  objects  and  rare  to* 
the  world,”  the  Journal  trumpeted.  Properties,  Inc.,  and  other  com-  ering  pine,  fir  and  cedar  trees  at  nishings  ever  brought  togetlwr  by 
“but  hitherto  undreamed  of  in  the  panics  to  handle  real  estate  pro-  Wyntoon  were  the  joy  of  Mr.  an  individual,  are  acclaimed  by 
realm  of  modern  journalism.”  motions  in  New  York.  Hearst's  mother,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Ap-  foremost  art  authorities  and  a  dis- 

And  Mr.  Hearst  was  embarked  Ownership  of  St.  Donat’s  Castle  person  Hearst.  criminating  American  public. 
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unto  the  nomination  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  in  1932. 

For  as  the  leading  Eastern 
Democratic  papers,  headed  by  the 


Journal  l^came  the  principal 
spokesman  for  the  party.  Circu¬ 
lation  soared,  on  election  day 
reaching  (with  its  fellow  Das 
Morgen  Journal)  1,506,634 
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Mr.  Hearst  and  sons  celebrating  his  73rd  birthday  in  1936,  left  to  right,  David,  John.  William  R.  Jr. 

Hearst,  George  and  Randolph 


Beverly  Hills  home  of  W'illiam  Randolph  Hearst  where  he  died. 
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Hear  St  Was  Last  of 
Great  Individualists 


By  Harry  M.  Bitner 

In  more  than  50  years  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  I  was  most  impressed  by 
his  capacity  for  quick  evaluation 
of  any  situation,  however  compli¬ 
cated.  and  prompt  decision. 

He  never  said,  “Let’s  talk  it 
over,”  or  “Take  it  up  later.”  He 
always  gave  me  definite  answers. 

For  more  than  five  years  1  was 
general  manager  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers.  From  six  to  a  dozen  times 
a  year  I  visited  Mr.  Hearst  for 
several  days  at  a  time,  usually  in 
California.  I  used  to  take  with  me 
brief  cases  filled  with  files  on  many 
subjects.  Mr.  Hearst  never  was  in 
a  hurry  to  talk  after  I  arrived.  He 
wanted  me  to  rest  for  a  day  or 
two,  perhaps  to  gain  a  better  per¬ 
spective.  Then,  during  a  full  after¬ 
noon  or  evening,  we  would  sit 
down  and  I  would  try  to  sum¬ 
marize,  from  the  files  I  had 
brought,  each  problem  or  question. 

When  each  of  my  little  speeches 
was  ended,  he  gave  his  answer, 
succint  but  comprehensive.  If  I 
did  not  always  agree,  he  would 
listen  courteously,  analyze  my 
comments,  then  usually  reaffirm  his 
previous  decision. 

Setting  Policy 

Usually  there  were  from  30  to 
60  matters  discussed  at  each  of 
these  sessions.  When  they  were 
concluded,  no  matter  how  late  the 
hour,  I  dictated  an  outline  of  each 
problem  together  with  Mr.  Hearst’s 
decision,  and  next  day  Mr.  Hearst  Many  will  write  of  Mr.  Hearst's  tently  to  a  recital  of  the  record — 
went  over  this  report  with  the  ut-  great  genius — of  his  universality  years  of  service — results  achieved 


“I  can  tell  you  only  what  Mr. 
Hearst  has  said  to  other  editors — 
‘Do  what  you  think  is  right.  If  ever 
it  appears  that  the  right  thing  is 
not  also  the  expedient  thing,  do 
the  right  thing  anyway,  and  hope 
that  time  will  prove  that  the  right 
thing  was  also  the  expedient 
thing.’  ” 

For  the  next  10  years,  in  Detroit 
and  Pittsburgh,  I  never  had  cause 
to  complain  that  Mr.  Hearst  didn’t 
expect  his  editors  to  follow  that 
rule.  I  think  he  followed  it  him¬ 
self.  I  think  he  took  the  course  he 
thought  was  right  regardless  of  its 
expediency. 

Only  once,  in  the  early  days  in 
Detroit,  did  I  get  into  hot  water. 
Of  course  Mr.  Hearst,  while  leav¬ 
ing  his  editors  full  leeway  in  local 
and  state  policies,  handled  person¬ 
ally  all  editorials  on  national  and 
international  policy.  A  few  weeks 
after  I  started  work  in  Detroit  an 
editorial  from  Mr.  Hearst  came 
over  the  wire  savagely  twisting  the 
English  lion’s  tail.  It  seemed  to  me 
not  to  involve  an  important  issue, 
and  because  Detroit  was  just  across 
the  river  from  Canada,  and  wc 
were  trying  to  get  circulation 


everywhere,  I  didn’t  run  this  par¬ 
ticular  editorial.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hearst,  telling  him  why.  His  an¬ 
swer  came  like  a  thunderclap. 
“My  papers  are  edited  for  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  he  said,  “not  for  any  other 
citizens.  Kindly  obey  instructions 
hereafter.”  I  never  made  that  mis¬ 
take  again. 

Predeliction  for  Spending 

Mr.  Hearst  was  a  fabulous  per¬ 
son.  Others  who  were  closer  per¬ 
sonally  to  him  than  I  was  can  tell 
about  his  daily  life,  his  passion  for 
collecting  art  objects,  his  castles, 
his  menagerie,  his  huge  estates. 
My  relationship  with  him  was  al¬ 
most  exclusively  business.  The 
thing  I  remember  most  clearly 
was  his  dislike  of  economy,  his 
predeliction  for  spending. 

I  think  he  was  a  great  man.  He 
made  his  share  of  mistakes,  but  he 
never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  He 
threw  away  prestige  and — what  he 
seemed  to  love  most  of  all — circu¬ 
lation,  to  be  true  to  his  convic¬ 
tions.  Many — I  believe  most — of 
the  policies  for  which  in  the  past 
he  was  hated,  are  recognized  today 
as  having  been  correct.  His  ex¬ 
posure  and  violent  excoriation  of 
Communism  while  that  attitude 
was  unpopular,  is  one  example. 

Possibly  the  last  of  the  great 
individualists,  he  carved  bis  record 
deep  in  the  granite  annals  of  more 
than  a  half  century  of  turmoil  and 
travail. 


Sidelights  on  W.R.H. 

By  Jim  Brown 


most  care,  sometimes  writing 
lengthy  explanations,  sometimes 
making  corrections.  Then  this  cor¬ 
rected  report  became  established 
policy  for  the  organization. 

Mr.  Hearst  was  slow  to  anger, 
invariably  polite,  always  willing  to 
listen  to  the  “other  side.”  There 
were  days  when  he  was  irritable, 
but  it  was  apparent  even  then  that 
he  tried  to  be  fair. 

I  first  came  with  Mr.  Hearst 
after  Arthur  Brisbane  had  bought 
the  Detroit  Times.  Mr.  Brisbane 
remained  only  a  few  months  in 
Detroit,  after  which  Mr.  Hearst 
took  over  and  engaged  me  from 
the  managing  editorship  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  to  be  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Times.  I  had  met  Mr. 
Hearst  only  once,  for  about  10 
minutes,  and  had  had  one  brief 
talk  with  Mr.  Brisbane,  but  at 
neither  of  these  interviews  was 
policy  mentioned.  1  found  myself 
in  Nlay  of  1922  running  a  daily 
paper  in  a  dynamic,  fast-growing 
city,  without  any  particular  in¬ 
structions.  Bradford  .Merrill  was 
then  general  manager  of  Hearst 
papers.  I  wrote  him.  asking  if 
there  were  any  special  instructions 


of  interests — of  his  love  of  art — 
his  passion  for  publishing — his 
zeal  for  public  service — his  tre¬ 
mendous  intuitive  capacity  and 
ability — his  integrity — whilst  others 
will  recount  his  frailty — I  should 
like,  in  the  limited  space  assigned 
to  me — to  give  a  sidelight  or  two 
on  his  many-sided  fabulous  career 
as  revealed  in  personal  contacts 
over  a  period  of  forty  years,  and 
with  his  corps  of  brilliant  execu¬ 
tives,  editors,  publishers  and  busi¬ 
ness  associates,  most  of  whom  en¬ 
joyed  his  full  confidence  and  very 
ably  administered  his  multitudi¬ 
nous  affairs. 

Mr.  Hearst  was  judicially  mind¬ 
ed  and  possessed  many  of  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  a  great  judge.  He  was 
just  and  fair-minded — he  had  a 
great  gift  of  discernment  and 
pretty  accurately  evaluated  public 
thinking — his  pen  was  at  all  times 
courageous  and  on  occasion  vicious 
and  vitriolic. 

He  gave  unto  his  writers  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  of  expression  except 
when  such  thinking  interfered 
with  his  basic  policy. 

Once  a  year  he  would  scrutinize 


and  compensation — and  if,  per¬ 
chance,  it  happened  to  be  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  an  editor  under  review  he 
would  invariably  say — “I  wonder 
if  that  is  enough.”  “Do  you  think 
it  should  be  more?”  He  was  a 
competent  judge  of  executive  per¬ 
formance. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Mr.  Hearst’s  flag  flew 
whether  the  unfurling  be  with  or 
without  profit.  Eventually  the 
“weak  sisters”  in  his  newspaper 
group  had  to  be  eliminated  and  his 
consolidated  balance  sheet  showed 
monumental  improvement. 

The  question  was  asked  on  one 
occasion  what  the  losses  had  been, 
first  to  last,  in  .Atlanta.  The  re¬ 
ply  was — “$21,000,000.” 

The  talk  turned  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  to  Mr.  Hearst’s  fabulous 
collection  of  art  stored  in  ware¬ 
houses  at  San  Simeon  and  Wyn- 
toon  and  the  amount  he  had  in¬ 
vested.  first  to  last,  in  art.  The  an¬ 
swer  was — “.A  million  a  year  for 
more  than  twenty  years” — and  al¬ 
most  up  to  the  time  of  his  passing 
he  continued  to  receive  catalogues 
of  art  sales  and  auctions  and 
would  indicate  the  items  he  wished 


Hearst  Gave 
View  of  Death 
In  His  Column 

San  Francisco — William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  viewed  death  as  a 
river  which  returns  “through  all 
eternity  to  the  places  it  used  to 
know.” 

This  was  revealed  in  a  poem 
written  for  his  newspaper  “In  the 
News”  which  apeared  in  the  late 
30’s.  Mr.  Hearst’s  authorship  is 
vouched  for  by  the  late  William  A. 
Mundell,  one-time  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reporter  who  became 
western  representative  for  the  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Burns  detective  agency 
and  who,  on  retirement,  became 
first  chairman  of  The  Late  Watch, 
organization  of  veteran  newspaper¬ 
men. 

Part  of  the  Hearst  “legend”  was 
that  he  newer  permitted  mention 
of  “death”  in  his  presence. 

Here  are  Mr.  Hearst’s  view  on 
life  and  death  as  expressed  in  his 
poem,  “The  Song  of  the  River”; 

The  snow  melts  on  the  mountain 

And  the  water  runs  down  to  the 
spring. 

And  the  spring  is  a  turbulent 
fountain. 

With  a  song  of  youth  to  sing. 

Runs  down  to  the  riotous  river. 

And  the  river  flows  to  the  sea. 

And  the  water  again 

Goes  back  in  rain 

To  the  hills  where  it  used  to  be. 

And  I  wonder  if  life’s  deep 
mystery 

Isn’t  much  like  the  rain  and  the 
snow. 

Returning  through  all  eternity 

To  the  places  it  used  to  know. 


^  , . . .  the  achievements — and  compensa-  _ 

for  editors  and,  as  nearly  as  1  can  tion  and  contracts  of  his  key  men.  his  people  to  buy  for  his  account, 
recall,  this  was  his  answer:  ,At  all  times  he  would  listen  in-  {^Continued  on  page  55) 
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For  life  was  born  on  the  lofty 
heights 

And  flows  in  a  laughing  stream 
To  the  river  below. 

Whose  onward  flow 
Ends  in  a  peaceful  dream. 

And  so  at  last. 

When  our  life  has  passed 
And  the  river  has  run  its  course. 
It  again  goes  back. 

O'er  the  selfsame  track, 

To  the  mountain  which  was  its 
source. 

So  why  prize  life. 

Or  why  fear  death, 
or  dread  what  is  to  be? 

The  river  ran  its  allotted  span 
Till  it  reached  the  silent  sea. 
Then  the  water  harked  back  to 
the  mountaintop 
To  begin  its  course  once  more. 
So  we  shall  run  the  course  begun 
1  ill  we  reach  the  silent  shore. 
Then  revisit  earth  in  a  pure 
rebirth 

From  the  heart  of  the  virgin 
snow. 

So  don't  ask  why  we  live  or  die. 
Or  whither,  or  when  we  go. 
Or  wonder  about  the  mysteries 
That  only  God  may  know. 
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Mr.  Hearst  specifically  author¬ 
ized  the  trustees  to  give  funds  to 

the  regents  of  the  University  of  J'  U 

California  and  the  Los  Angeles  InlOiniea  - tlearst 


'Keep  Public  Fully 


William  R.  Jr. 


John 


Randolph 


David 


George 

Corp.,  director 
Hearst  Founda- 


Five  Hearst  Sons  Hold 
Top  Executive  Positions 

William  Randolph  Hearst's  five  sons  all  hold  top  positions  in  the 
far-flung  Hearst  enterprises,  as  follows: 

George  Hearst  —  First  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Babicora 
Development  Co.,  vicepresident, 
member  and 
trustee  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Charities 
Foundation,  di¬ 
rector  of  Eureka 
Mining  Co.,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  plants 
and  buildings  of 
the  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  and 
Hearst  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  vice- 
president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Hearst 
and  member  of 

tion,  Inc.,  and  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Hearst  Magazines,  Inc. 

William  Randolph  Hearst, 

Jr. — publisher  of  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  -  A  merican,  the  A  mer  lean 
Weekly  and  Puck  -  The  Comic 
Weekly;  director  of  Babicora  De¬ 
velopment  Co.,  vicepresident,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  member  and 
trustee  of  California  Charities 
Foundation,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Halifax  Power  &  Pulp 
Co.,  Ltd.,  vicepresident  of  Hearst 
Corp.,  director  of  Hearst  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  vicepresident,  assistant 
treasurer,  director  and  member  of 
Hearst  Eoundation,  vicepresident 
of  Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Hearst 
Radio,  Inc.,  and  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Pejepscot  Paper  Co. 

John  Randolph  Hearst — assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers;  vicepresident,  mem¬ 
ber  and  trustee  of  California  Char¬ 
ities  Foundation,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Hearst  Corp.,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  director  and  member  of 
Hearst  Foundation,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Hearst  Magazines, 

Inc.,  and  director  of  Hearst  Radio, 

Inc. 

Randolph  Apperson  Hearst — 
publisher  of  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  second  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Babicora  Development 
CO.,  vicepresident,  member  and 
trustee  of  California  Charities 
Foundation,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Eureka  Mining  Co., 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 
director  and  member  of  Hearst 


Foundation,  and  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Hearst  Publishing  Co. 

D.avid  Whitmire  He.arst — pub¬ 
lisher  of  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  &  Express;  vicepresident, 
member  and  trustee  of  California 
Charities  Foundation,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications,  director 
and  member  of  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  vicepresident  and  direct¬ 
or  of  Hearst  Publishing  Co. 

Leaves  Estate  to 
Family,  Charity 

continued  from  page  1 

to  pay  taxes  on  the  bequest,  which 
was  ordered  placed  in  trust,  in¬ 
come  payable  to  her. 

The  five  sons,  John  Randolph, 
Randolph  .\pperson,  George  R., 
David  Whitmire  and  William  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Jr.,  were  left  in  trust  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  in  the  Hearst  Corpor¬ 
ation  yielding  $150,000  per  year 
total,  plus  100  shares  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock,  which  is  believed  to 
constitute  the  controlling  interest. 

The  widow’s  share  and  that  of 
the  sons  was  ordered  held  in  trust, 
with  the  principal  ultimately  going 
to  the  heirs  of  the  sons. 

The  entire  residue  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  fortune  was  ordered 
placed  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
’’charitable,  scientific,  literary,  edu¬ 
cational  and  public  purposes.” 

Sale  Barred 

Mr.  Hearst  directed  that  none 
of  his  publications  be  disposed  of 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  He 
stipulated; 

”I  request  my  executors,  with¬ 
out.  however,  attempting  to  re¬ 
strict  their  discretion  and  author¬ 
ity.  not  to  part  with  the  owner¬ 
ship  or  control  of  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  feature  service,  news 
service,  photographic  service  or 
periodical,  either  directly  or  by 
sale  or  by  exchange  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  .  .  .  unless  it  shall,  in 
their  opinion,  be  necessary  or  pru¬ 
dent  to  do  so.” 

He  ordered  that  part  of  his 
vast  collections  of  works  of  art 
be  assembled  as  a  memorial  “to 
my  beloved  mother,  Phoebe  Ap¬ 
person  Hearst.” 


County  Museum  of  History.  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Art.  All  furnishings, 
works  of  art  and  antiques  at  his 
estates  at  San  Simeon,  Wyntoon 
and  St.  Donats  were  left  to  the 
California  Charities  Foundation. 

The  original  will  was  dated 
May  20,  1947,  and  the  last  of 
nine  codicils  was  dated  March 
28.  1949. 

The  first  of  the  codicils,  dated 
August  15,  1947,  stated: 

"I  hereby  give,  devise  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  loyal  friend.  Miss 
Marion  Douras  (Marion  Davies, 
former  film  actress),  who  came  to 
my  aid  during  the  great  depression 
with  a  million  dollars  of  her  own 
money,  thereby  doing  much  to 
save  myself  and  my  institutions 
from  financial  disaster  at  that 
time,  the  following  property:  My 
present  home  .  .  .  together  with 
all  furniture,  furnishings,  fixtures, 
silverware,  chinaware,  rugs,  works 
of  art  and  antiques  and  other  con¬ 
tents  of  said  home.” 

This  bequest  was  canceled  with¬ 
out  explanation  by  a  codical  dated 
Sept.  8.  1948. 

The  will  asserted: 

“1  hereby  declare  that  the  only 
children  I  have  ever  had  are  my 
sons  in  this  will  named.  ...  If 
any  person  or  persons  other  than 
my  said  sons  shall  assert  and 
finally  establish  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  that  he  or 
she  is  a  child  of  mine,  other  than 
my  said  sons  in  this  will  named, 
than  1  give  and  bequeath  to  each 
such  person  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

1  hereby  declare  that  any  such 
asserted  claim  of  heirship  or  kin¬ 
ship  to  me  is  and  would  be  utterly 
false  and  wholly  fraudulent.” 

In  connection  with  the  trust 
established  for  Mrs.  Hearst,  the 
publisher  stipulated: 

“I  now  have  no  obligations  of 
any  kind  to  my  wife,  Millicent  W. 
Hearst,  other  than  support  and 
maintenance,  which  obligation  I 
am  currently  discharging,  and  1 
do  not  anticipate  that  she  will 
make  any  claim  against  me  or  my 
estate  (other  than  for  a  reason¬ 
able  family  allowance).” 

This  codicil  added  that  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees.  Mrs. 
Hearst  established  any  unjustified 
claims,  they  should  be  deducted 
from  the  share  willed  her. 

The  family  trusts  will  continue 
through  the  lifetime  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  grandchildren,  and  then 
will  be  divided  among  their  heirs. 
The  principal  of  the  public  trust 
also  will  be  distributed  to  insti¬ 
tutions  designated  by  the  trustees 
at  that  time. 

Trustees  of  the  trusts  are  the 
five  sons  and  the  ejght  executors. 

The  continuance  of  the  huge 
Hearst  empire  in  virtually  its 
present  state  for  at  least  the  pres¬ 
ent  was  indicated  by  the  will.  The 
executors  moved  to  take  over  di¬ 
rection  immediately  in  order  to 
prevent  any  hiatus  in  managing 
the  complex  business  enterprises. 
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In  October,  1930.  50  years 
after  his  father  acquired  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Mr.  Hearst 
issued  a  message  to  employes 
which  said: 

“I  think  a  newspaper  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  public,  and  the 
newspaper’s  first  duty  is  to  keep 
its  public  fully  and  accurately  in¬ 
formed  about  all  important  mat¬ 
ters  which  affect  the  public  safety 
and  welfare. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  trivial  news 
which  must  perfunctorily  be 
printed;  but  the  vital  obligation 
of  a  newspaper  is  to  print  the  im¬ 
portant  news,  and  print  it  without 
political  bias  or  personal  preju¬ 
dice.” 

Cone  New  President 
Of  FC&B  Ad  Agency 

Fairfax  M.  Cone  has  been 
elected  president  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding.  advertising  agency, 
succeeding  Don  Belding,  who  is 
now  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  the  agency  announced 
.^ug.  17. 

In  a  thorough  organizational 
shakeup,  Robert  R.  Carney,  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Chicago  law  firm,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  M.  P.  Franceseki  will  head 
FC&B  International. 

These  are  Mr.  Carney’s  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  board:  Messrs.  Cone, 
Belding  and  W.  R.  Sachse  (for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  and  treasurer 
of  the  firm’s  Chicago  office),  and: 
Roy  Campbell.  Jr.,  J.  Hugh  E. 
Davis,  Frank  E.  Delano.  Robert 
J.  Koretz.  William  J.  Pringle,  A. 
E.  Rood.  Ford  Sibley,  Jack  Smock, 
Roland  W.  Taylor  and  Elwood 
Whitney. 

■ 

iTU  Case  Hearing 
In  Chicago  Sept.  20 

The  7th  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
.Appeals  has  set  Sept.  20  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  argument  of  the  ANP,4 
case  brought  against  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

Same  time  the  court  will  hear 
arguments  in  the  .AN  PA  amended 
petition  for  review  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  NLRB  order;  petition 
of  NLRB  to  enforce  its  orders  in 
the  Chicago  and  ANPA  cases 
against  the  ITU;  and  petition  of 
the  Printing  Industry  of  America 
for  modification  of  the  Board’s 
order  in  its  case. 

■ 

Kyodo  Head  Here 

Yoshisaburo  Matsukata,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  Kyodo  News  Serv¬ 
ice  of  Japan,  reached  New  York 
.Aug.  16,  by  air  from  London, 
where  he  attended  the  Reuter  Cen¬ 
tennial.  He  is  staying  at  Waldorf- 
.Astoria  Hotel  and  expects  to  go  to 
Washington  next  week  and  then  to 
San  Francisco  to  direct  Kyodo’s 
coverage  of  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  signing  early  in  September. 
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CARTOONISTS  FILE  THEIR  REACTIONS  TO  THE  SCANDAL  AT  WEST  POINT 


VOICE  OF  AUTHORITY 

Rosen,  Albany  (\.  Y.)  Timej-fnioii 


NO  REST  FOR  THE  WICKED 

Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs'Dispatch 


NO  COMPROMISE 

Fischetti,  NEA  Service 


Riimelv  Aianecfl^  teapot;  But.  when  a  thoughtful  Newsprint  Production 

nUiiiveiy  person  considers  that  the  teapot  ..  — .  _ 

n  I  1  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Up»  t-»OnSUniptlOn  UOWn 

vOni@rXipi  States  and  the  tempest  is  an  at-  Newsprint  production  in  Canada 

p  tempted  violation  of  elementary  (including  Newfoundland)  in  July 

UOUVlCtlOn  rights  of  a  free  people,  he  will  amounted  to  452,455  tons  and 

WASHiNGTON_Dr.  Edward  A.  realize  that  such  a ‘tempest’ cannot  ship^nts  to  442,966  ton^  ac- 

Runvilv  netitionine  the  U  S  permitted  to  rage  unchecked  cording  to  the  Newsprint  Service 
Court  of  ADoeals  for  review  of  a  danger  of  shattering  this  Bureau.  Output  in  the  U.  S.  was 

pr~»u,  com,in.r  ot  , he  liberties  »«■«!  .on,  and  ,hip™n„  »e,e 
tempt  of  Congress,  has  placed  the  An^rican  people  We  might  «6^35  tons 

press  freedom  issue  foremost  in  recall  whimsically  that  it  was  a  „rr«Hiir»v»n  nt  san  kqa  t  nc 

L  nr»..nn<,e,«  trivial  tax  on  tea  that  once  stirred  can  production  of  540,896  tons 


Washington — Dr.  Edward  A. 


Says  Newsprint 
Earnings  to 
Be  Higher 


his  argument. 


a  ‘tempest’  which  destroyed  the  arid  shipments  of  529,801  tons. 


As  spok«man  for  the  Com-  g^itish  Government  of  our  Amer-  compared  with  continental  produc 


niittee  for  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Rumely  refused  to  tell 
the  house  lobby  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  the  names  of  subscribers  to 


ican  forebears. 

Serious  Issue 

“No  more  serious  issue  can  be 


CCG  publications.  The  house  presented  to  the  judiciary  than  the 


tion  of  525,382  tons  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  548,772  tons  in  July, 
1950.  Total  output  this  July  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  in  any  July  in  history. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 


to  cite  him  for  contempt  and  present  one  involving  the  violation  r^nmg  ^  u 

nr^-^d-rvaiinn  of  the  riahu  nf  American  Newspaper  Publish 


the  District  Court  judge  found  him  or  preservation  of  the  rights  of 

guilty,  imposed  a  fine,  and  de-  the  American  people  to  be  free  As^iation  consumed  333,440 

dared  a  jail  penalty  was  withheld  from  legislative  restraint  in  ex- 

only  because  of  the  accused  pub-  pressing  and  propagating  their 

Heist’s  age  (69).  ‘economic,  social,  moral,  and  po-  313,118  tons  m  July  1949. 

No  Authoritv  litical  opinions,’  by  speaking.  decrease  under  July, 

Rn.  printing  and  distributing  them,  and  950,  of  1%  and  an  increase  over 

,'^“"’^'y.  contends,  a  j^ereby  seeking  legitimately  to  ^^'y-  ’949.  of  6.5%. 

committee  has  no  influence  public  opinion  and  the  This  was  the  second  consecutive 
‘9  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation,  month,  and  the  third  time  this 

Circulation  restric-  year,  that  consumption  for  the  cur- 

Mirh  In  A  ^ion  or  embarrassment  directly  or  rent  month  has  shown  a  decrease 

t  *1’-?  indirectly  by  legislation  of  anv  compared  with  the  corresponding 

ment  to  the  Constitution.  character,  no  matter  how  appar-  month  in  1950. 

The  appeal  is  being  handled  by  ently  innocuous  nor  how  plaus-  • 

the  law  firm  which  includes  Eton-  jbly  justified.  ‘Congress  shall  make  't»  •  j__»  O— 1 
uld  Richberg,  one-time  NRA  ad-  no  law’  means  just  that:  no  law  Bncl^©  opSClQl 
mimstrator;  Joseph  Davies,  a  for-  that  shall  ‘abridge’  the  historic  Wilmington,  Del. — The  News- 
TCr  Ambassador  to  Russia;  former  rights  of  the  people  to  express  and  Journal  Co.  of  Wilmington,  inci- 
Senator  Millard  Tydings,  and  other  propagate  for  lawful  purposes  dental  to  the  dedication  Aug.  15. 
attwneys.  The  brief  of  appeal,  their  legitimate  opinions.  In  such  by  Gov.  Elbert  N.  Carvel  of  Dela- 
raned  by  Mr.  ^  Richberg,  sum-  exercises  of  their  rights  there  can  ware  and  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll 
roanzes  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  be  no  ‘clear  and  present  danger’  of  New  Jersey,  of  the  new  Dela- 
umely  in  this  language:  to  the  general  welfare.  On  the  ware  Memorial  Bridge  here,  link- 

“It  might  seem  to  a  careless  citi-  contrary  only  by  the  preservation  ing  the  two  states,  issued  a  56- 
«n  that  this  controversy  over  the  of  these  rights  and  their  diligent  page  rotogravure  section,  which 
compulsory  disclosure  of  names  free  exercise  can  the  people  of  was  distributed  in  both  of  its  pa- 
^  addresses  of  purchasers  of  the  United  States  preserve  all  the  pers,  the  Morning  News  and  Jour- 
®ooks  is  a  sort  of  ‘tempest  in  a  other  blessings  of  their  liberty.”  nal-Every  Evening. 


M  o  N  T  R  E  A  L — “Reports  of  six 
newsprint  companies  for  the  first 
six  months  this  year  show  that 
higher  corporation  taxes  have  had 
the  general  effect  of  holding  earn¬ 
ings  down  to  about  the  same  level 
as  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  and  below  the  apparent  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  final  six  months  of 
1951,  Jones,  Heward  &  Co.,  states 
in  its  review”  according  to  a  story 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail- 
“The  increase  of  $10  a  ton  in 
the  price  of  newsprint  which  came 
into  effect  on  July  1  this  year 
should  result  in  slightly  higher 
earnings  for  the  current  six 
months,  despite  the  increase  in 
wage  rates,  the  review  states. 

“Tentative  estimates  of  per 
share  earnings  for  the  full  year  of 
companies  which  have  reported 
semi-annually,  compared  with 
1950”  are  shown  as  follows  by  the 
Globe  and  Mail: 

Full  Year 
1950  1951 


Abitibi  . $3.00  $2.97 

Consolidated  ....  5.00  4.73 

Donohue  .  6.25  5.51 

Minn.  &  Ont .  5.00  4.09 

Powell  River  ....  2.25  2.53 

St.  Lawrence  Cp.  7.25  x7.50 

X — Based  on  conversion  and  re¬ 
demption  of  all  preferreds. 


Adds  1  Per  Month 

San  Mateo,  Calif.  —  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  a  newspaper  each  month. 


^  lew  IJorIt  C^orreiffondents 

Big  Town  Reporting 
For  Folk  Back  Home 


the  Hiss  trial  and  similar  national  spondent  has  been  Robert  W. 


stories. 

The  UN  is  part  of  the  New 


Wells. 

Mr.  Wells  edits  copy  of  the  New 


By  Ray  Erwin  long-drawn-put  United  Nations  ne-  covers  the  arrival  or  departure  of 

u  ,  e  I  I  «  Kt  V  I  •  1Q7U  gotiations  for  the  control  of  atom-  Milwaukee  passengers  aboard 

Half  of  the  arduous  work  of  New  York  in  193^0  represent  tl^e  »  collapsed.  ships.  The  theater,  television  and 

correspondents  in  New  York  for  St.  ^  ‘  ^  ^  ‘J  P  SucEests’  claim  some  of  his  time  and 

out-of-town  newspapers  lies  hid-  whose  staff  he  had  adorned  with  .  *•  sugEesis  . 


York  assignment  of  Mr.  Goldstein  York  Times  Syndicate  for  his  pa- 
and  for  nearly  three  years  it  was  per  and  fills  local  assignments, 
his  chief  function.  He  is  an  ac-  He  averages  one  day  a  week  at 
credited  correspondent  to  the  UN,  the  United  Nations,  writes  fea- 
maintains  a  typewriter  there  and  tures  with  a  Wisconsin  angle,  pro- 
is  at  his  desk  there  when  timely  duces  color  stories  and  hunts  news 
news  is  breaking.  He  covered  the  with  a  local  twist.  He  occasionally 


Half  of  the  arduous  work  of 


out-ot-town  newspapers  lies  hid-  whose  start  he  haa  ado 
den,  like  the  foundations  of  Man-  distinction  since  1924. 


Often  a  directive  will  come  from 


radio  claim  some  of  his  time  and 
attention. 


hattan  towers,  from  public  view,  while  working  for  the  Chicago  Raymond  L.  Crowley,  managing  ^  l^ush,  plush  and  immaculate 

Information  that  never  attains  Daily  News,  Mr.  Goldstein  and  editor,  to  the  New  York  bureau  suite  of  neon-lighted,  deeply-car- 
headlines  or  bylines  is  obtained  James  W.  Mulroy,  since  managing  stating  that  J.  P. — office  parlance  peted  and  air-conditioned  offices 
through  diligent  research  and  pro-  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  and  now  for  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  editor  and  conference  rooms  on  Fifth 

vided  for  almost  every  department  publisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch —  ^  _ Science 

of  the  newspaper  back  home. 

Spectacular  stories  of  national 
interest  and  news  items  and  fea¬ 
tures  with  a  hometown  angle  com¬ 
prise  most  of  the  reporting  that 
does  make  the  news  pages.  The 
United  Nations  frequently  is  a 
source  of  news. 

Many  queries  from  the  editors 
back  home  are  for  factual  data 

that  may  be  used  as  background  in  .  . . .  .  .  . 

writing  editorials  or  in  stories  by  u  •  c  Union  and  air  mail  for  his  dis-  correspondent  for  many  newspa- 

the  local  staff.  Goldstein  Stevenson  patches  and  overnight  matter  goes  pers  at  Camp  Edwards  in  1940-41. 

Corps  Contracts  over  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  “Our  wire  backs  up  the  spot 

. .  ‘  '  night  wire.  ”  ’  ‘  ” 


publisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch —  Avenue,  the  ChnsUan  Science 
suggests  a  certain  story.  Unlike  Monitor,  Boston,  rnaintiuns  a  large 
his  pioneering-publisher  father,  Mr.  bureau  similar  to  those  in  London, 
Pulitzer,  a  stickler  for  propriety,  Chicago,  Washington  and 

invariably  goes  through  office  chan-  Angeles, 
nels  in  making  his  wishes  known.  R.  Stafford  Derby,  who  first 
Sports,  book,  drama,  financial,  joined  the  Monitor  in  1915,  was 
radio,  editorial  page  and  Everyday  acting  city  editor  at  the  time  when 
Magazine  editors  all  use  the  serv-  he  was  made  chief  of  the  New 
ices  of  the  New  York  correspond-  York  bureau  in  1950.  He  has  seen 
ent  on  occasion.  service  on  the  New  Bedford 

Mr.  Goldstein  uses  Western  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  was 
Union  and  air  mail  for  his  dis-  correspondent  for  many  newspa- 
patches  and  overnight  matter  goes  pers  at  Camp  Edwards  in  1940-41. 


T-.  ,  ,,,,  executive  secretary  to  Gov.  Adlai 

The  corps  is  contracting.  When  Stevenson  of  Illinois.  won  a  Pulitz- 
L.  L.  Stevenson,  dean  of  the  group,  rheW  wort-  on  th.*  i 


“Our  wire  backs  up  the  spot 
news,”  explained  Mr.  Derby  to 


came  to  New  York  on  May  1, 
1922,  to  represent  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  there  were  23 
members  on  the  roster  of  the  Cor¬ 
respondents  Club,  which  has  since 


Stevenson  of  Illinois,  won  a  Pulitz-  Paul  Berg  has  been  assigned  as  Editor  &  Publisher.  “We  send 
er  Prize  for  their  work  on  the  Leo-  staff  photographer  for  the  Post-  very  little  such  news  unless  we 
pold-Loeb  murder  case.  Dispatch  Sunday  Pictures  maga-  consider  the  event  of  great  impor- 

When  the  P-D  started  PIC-  zine  in  the  eastern  area,  with  head-  tance,  such  as  the  Hiss  trial  and 
TURES,  a  Sunday  feature  section,  quarters  in  New  York,  Julius  Kly-  the  Kefauver  hearings.  The  story 
Mr.  Goldstein  transferred  to  it  and  man,  editor  of  the  magazine,  said  should  indicate  a  trend, 
then  was  sent  to  New  York  for  a  Berg  will  cover  picture  assign-  “The  main  problem  is  to  write 


exnired  The  niimhpr  r«f  npu/cna  .  .  “  uerg  will  cover  piciure  assign-  i  main  13  lu  wiiit 

pers  maintainine  New  York-  re-  period  by  that  section  of  the  ments  in  New  York,  Washington,  interpretive  stories  that  are  good 


1^^^  J®''*'  Much  Of  his  W( 

porters  not  including  the  numer-  obtaining  pictures  then, 
ous  fulltime  United  Nations  cor-  . 


paper.  Much  of  his  work  was  in  Philadelphia.  Boston,  and  other  copy  a  week  or  two  weeks  from 


respondents,  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers. 

“Call  Me  L.  L.’ 


Within  24  hours  of  his  arrival, 
other  departments  of  the  newspa- 


East  Coast  points. 

3  Wires 

Some  of  the  work  of  the  Chica- 


today,”  he  continued. 

‘An  Intimate  .Message' 

The  Monitor  carries  on  its  edi- 


“Call  Me  L.  L.’  per  becanie  aware  of  his  av^il-  Tribune  bureau,  located  in  the  torial  page  each  Saturday  “.^n  In- 

“I’m  pretty  much  my  own  city  r l  building  of  the  New  York  Times,  timate  Message  From  New  York," 

editor,  although  1  receive  direct  Gradually,  his  work  jj,  move  copy  of  the  New  York  a  column  dealing  with  a  current 

assignments  for  Detroit  stories  with  ^  one-man  jjmes  Syndicate,  of  which  it  is  a  event  or  a  personality  in  the  news, 

a  New  York  angle,”  explained  Mr  serving  all  departments  ot  client,  over  the  wires.  The  bureau  written  by  a  bureau  staff  member. 


Stevenson,  who  uses  only  his  ini¬ 
tials  in  his  long-familiar  byline. 
(He  attained  a  dislike  for  his  full 
name,  Louis  Lacy,  in  childhood 
when  the  kids  persisted  in  dubbing 
him  ‘Lacy  Drawers’.) 


the  newspaper.  His  theoretical  ter-  ^as  two  wires  of  its  own  and  the 
ritory  today  is  the  Eastern  Sea-  Syndicate  wire. 


‘News  of  Interest’ 


Working  under  Harold  E.  Hutch- 


The  offices  include  a  sound-proof 
wire  room  with  a  Teletype  ma¬ 
chine  and  feeder  lines  from  over- 


ings,  bureau  manager,  are  Vincent  seas  and  the  United  Nations.  There 


“My  work  is  chiefly  on  stories  Butler,  Joe  Zullo,  Elizabeth  Rich 
originating  in  the  New  York  area  and  Eleanor  Coleman.  In  addition. 


is  a  file  room  and  library,  and  pri¬ 
vate  offices  for  each  writer,  includ- 


Mr.  Stevenson  has  written  a  daily  which,  first,  are  of  national  inter-  William  J.  Fulton,  Eastern  corre-  ing  the  UN  correspondent, 
column  entitled  “Lights  of  New  est;  second,  are  of  particular  inter-  spondent,  who  writes  in  New  York  The  four  senior  writers  on  the 
York”  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  cst  to  St.  Louisans,  and,  third,  are  and  travels  over  the  Eastern  Sea-  bureau  staff  are;  Mr.  Derby,  Mary 
out-of-towner  in  the  manner  of  the  of  interest,”  said  Mr.  Goldstein  board,  works  from  the  bureau.  Hornaday,  experienced  as  a  re¬ 
late  O.  O.  McIntyre  since  1925  w-ith  a  broad  smile.  “1  hit  trials  Copy  of  Chesly  Manly,  the  Trib-  porter  in  Washington,  London  and 
and  it  has  been  distributed  by  Bell  or  other  stories  that  the  office  une’s  UN  correspondent,  goes  out  Los  Angeles;  Harry  C.  Kenney, 
Syndicate  since  1933.  He  also  wants.”  over  the  bureau’s  wires.  who  recently  replaced  Robert  C. 


writes  a  weekly  theater  column. 


A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Goldstein's 


Many  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  news  time  is  devoted  to  obtaining  factual 


In  addition,  Charles  Lovett  of  Hallett,  who  is  in  Spain  prepara* 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service  tory  to  becoming  Latin  American 


stories  deal  with  the  motor  Indus-  information  which  may  never  ap-  has  a  direct  wire  from  the  New 


try,  the  financial  district  or  big  pear  in  the  paper.  For  instance, 
stories  with  a  Detroit  angle  like  when  a  recent  story  came  through 


York  Daily  News  building. 


editor  of  the  Monitor  in  the  Fall; 
and  Rod  Nordell,  who  has  been 


Mr.  Hutchings  said  he  and  his  on  leave  of  absence,  attending 


the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  case.  He  from  Iran  that  a  certain  .-kmerican  staff  cover  most  stories  on  assign-  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
covered  the  72-day  trial  of  Rich-  company  was  bidding  for  oil  rights  ment,  serving  as  reporters  and  fea-  for  one  year. 


ard  Hauptman  at  Flemington,  N.  J.  a  request  was  flashed  from  St. 

The  dean  of  out-of-town  corre-  Louis  for  the  correspondent  to  dig 
spondents  ( not  to  be  confused  with  up  the  history  and  background  of 
correspondents  for  foreign  newspa-  the  company  and  its  owners,  a  task 


a  request  was  flashed  from  St.  ture  writers.  Radio,  home-plan-  Mrs,  Barbara  Scott  Fisher  n 
Louis  for  the  correspondent  to  dig  ning,  financial  and  other  depart-  fashion  editor,  William  Frye  is  U- 
up  the  history  and  background  of  ments  often  send  special  requests,  correspondent.  Ben  Crisler  is  a  spe- 
the  company  and  its  ow  ners,  a  task  Research  is  done  to  answer  many  cial  drama  writer  and  there  are  a 
that  required  a  hard  day  of  investi-  queries  for  background  informa-  number  of  stringers, 
gation.  tion.  .\  number  of  newspapers  over 

When  orders  are  not  forthcom-  For  15  or  20  years,  the  Milwau-  the  country  have  part-time  corre- 
ing,  Mr.  Goldstein  uses  his  own  At-c  (Wis.)  youriiu/ has  maintained  spondents  in  New  York  on  tap  for 
judgment  about  coverage.  He  cov-  a  correspondent’s  office  in  the  New  interviews  and  local-angle  stones. 


pers)  does  not  have  to  invade  the 
extraterritorial  preserve  of  the 
U.  N.  as  his  paper  has  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  Russell  Barnes,  assigned 
there. 


that  required  a  hard  day  of  investi¬ 
gation. 

When  orders  are  not  forthcom- 


Another  veteran  of  the  corps  is  ered  the  trial  of  1 1  C  ommunist  York  1  imes  Building.  For  more  Several  write  weekly  columns  for 
Alvin  H.  Cioldstcin,  who  came  to  leaders  over  a  period  of  months,  than  two  years  now  the  corre-  their  papers  back  home. 
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’t2„und  Dk  eir  ^eati 

farm  Editor  Hears  Com 
Grow — And  Proves  It 

By  Herbert  Jacobs 

Farm  News  Editor,  Madison  (Wis.)  Copital  Times 


A  FLAT  tire  on  a  post-midnight 
ride  started  me  going  on  the  idea 
of  proving  that  you  can  actually 
hear  corn  grow.  The  wide  play 
given  story  and  pictures  on  the 
radio  and  in  papers  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  lot  of  other  people 
were  also  waiting  around  to  sec 
some  sort  of  proof. 

The  flat  tire  occurred  between 
two  big  cornfields  on  a  hot  and 
windless  night.  The  corn  made  so 
much  noise  that  at  first  I  thought 
it  was  raining,  the  fields  were 
snapping  and  crackling  so  loud. 
“Listen  to  that  corn  grow!”  I  told 
my  wife.  “Nobody  would  believe 
it  made  that  much  noise.” 

Com  Grows  at  Night 

I  thought  it  might  make  a  good 
topic  for  a  question  and  answer 
column  which  I  conduct,  so  1  be¬ 
gan  scouting  around  for  some  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  farm  scientist 
who  would  stand  for  a  quote.  But 
scientists  apparently  go  to  bed 
early,  and  none  would  admit  hear¬ 
ing  corn  grow,  though  one  pointed 
out  that  corn  does  80%  of  its 
growing  at  night,  and  can  shoot 
up  5  inches  in  a  night. 

‘Td  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  say  you  hadn’t  heard 
corn  grow,  but  I  just  don’t  know 
of  any  mechanism  to  record  it,” 
one  of  the  top  agronomists  told 
me. 

1  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
frustrated  in  the  search  for  some¬ 
body  to  quote,  and  decided  that 
what  the  country  needed  was  a 
full-scale  experiment,  with  pictures 
and  eye-witnesses. 

First  I  arranged  with  our  local 
radio  station,  WIBA,  for  use  of 
a  tape  recorder,  engineer,  and  an¬ 
nouncer.  The  hitch  was  that  they 
wanted  a  cornfield  near  an  electric 
outlet,  but  this  turned  out  to  be 
the  best  break  of  all. 

Experimental  Farm 

I  was  hunting  mentally  for  corn¬ 
fields  in  a  sheltered  valley  near 
some  farmhouse,  when  a  friend 
suggested  the  university’s  100-acre 
experimental  cornfield,  which  had 
a  test  station  in  the  center,  com¬ 
plete  with  wind  gauges,  thermome¬ 
ters,  and  electric  power.  Certainly 
the  experiment  would  have  much 
more  authenticity  if  done  on  a 
college  of  agriculture  field,  rather 
than  on  a  private  one,  and  the 
wind  gauges  would  be  proof  posi¬ 
tive  that  any  noises  we  heard  were 
not  caused  by  zephyrs. 

For  eyewitnesses  1  also  wanted 
people  connected  with  the  college 
of  agriculture,  and  found  them 
readily  cooperative.  One  was  the 


editor  of  the  farm  science  reports, 
who  had  already  heard  corn  grow, 
but  sought  proof.  Another  was  a 
meteorologist  conducting  solar  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  cornfield. 

A  hotter  night,  earlier  in  the 
season,  would  have  been  better, 
but  1  was  sure  we  could  record  at 
least  some  noise  of  growth.  With 
seven  persons  present,  we  set  up 
the  microphones  and  ran  the  tape 
about  15  minutes,  then  listened  to 
a  “playback.”  1  was  hoping  for 
some  good  spontaneous  quotes 
when  the  tape  repeated  the  snap¬ 
ping  sounds,  but  everyone  was  too 
interested  to  say  a  word.  We  did 
another  half  hour  of  recording, 
played  most  of  it  back,  and  still 
nobody  said  much. 

Then,  as  we  were  leaving,  1  in¬ 
vited  two  of  the  university  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  come  up  to  the  radio 
station  the  next  afternoon  to  “hear 
the  corn  noises  on  a  better  ma¬ 
chine,”  and  talk  it  all  over.  They 
came,  and  under  the  magic  spell 
of  the  mike,  commented  at  length, 
prodded  by  the  announcer  who 
had  been  with  us  in  the  cornfield. 
When  this  was  played  back,  I  got 
all  the  direct  quotes  1  needed — 
and  the  radio  station  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  15-minute  broadcast,  which 
they  put  on  after  the  story  was 
printed. 

Sinatra  Has  Rhubarb 
With  Correspondents 

By  Bill  Coughlin,  U.P. 

Acapulco,  Mex.  —  Crooner 
Frank  Sinatra  cut  short  his  re¬ 
cent  Mexican  vacation  with  Ava 
Gardner  and  fled  back  to  Holly¬ 
wood  after  several  cursing,  fist¬ 
shaking  but  no-punch  battles  with 
newsmen. 

He  complained  that  the  corre¬ 
spondents  “ruined”  his  holiday 
with  the  screen  lovely.  At  one 
point  during  the  singer’s  four  hot- 
tempered  days  here,  his  bodyguard 
threatened  to  shoot  an  Acme  pho¬ 
tographer  and  two  United  Press 
correspondents. 

The  frail  Sinatra’s  most  publi¬ 
cized  rhubarb  with  reporters  was 
in  the  swank  Beachcomber  night¬ 
club  in  this  tropical  port,  where 
he  cursed  them  as  “s.o.b.s”  before 
a  large  crowd. 

Night  Club  Set-to 

Bob  Prescott  and  I  were  seated 
with  Acme  photographer  John 
Abney  in  the  nightclub  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Reforma  Casablanca  when  Sin¬ 
atra  entered  with  his  party.  With 
us  was  a  third  United  Press  man, 
vacationing  Dick  McFarland,  Mil¬ 
waukee  bureau  chief.  We  report¬ 


ers  did  not  approach  the  Sinatra 
table  but  photographer  Abney  went 
over  and  asked  if  he  might  take 
a  picture  of  the  crooner  and  Miss 
Gardner. 

Better  Start  Running 

Cursing,  the  singer  then  added: 
“If  you  take  a  picture  of  me, 
you’d  better  start  running.” 

Abney,  a  husky  ex-Marine  who 
outweighs  the  crooner  by  a  60- 
pound  advantage,  returned  to  his 
table  without  taking  a  picture.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  vacationers 
left  hurriedly. 

As  they  drove  off  in  an  open 
convertible  with  their  friends,  Ab¬ 
ney  shot  a  flashbulb  picture  from 
a  terrace  above.  The  car  screeched 
to  a  halt  and  Sinatra  and  two 
other  men  in  the  party  dashed 
back  into  the  club.  One  Mexican, 
later  identified  as  a  bodyguard, 
demanded  the  camera  and  growled 
at  Abney,  Prescott  and  myself, 
“If  you  don’t  give  up  that  camera. 
I’ll  put  a  bullet  in  you.” 

Abney  agreed  to  destroy  the 
film  in  order  to  save  the  camera, 
which  already  had  been  slightly 
damaged  in  the  scuffle. 

Sinatra,  meanwhile,  was  arguing 
loudly  and  profanely.  Prescott 
tried  to  point  out  to  the  former 
bobbysox  idol  that  his  surly  atti¬ 
tude  was  only  bringing  him  unfav¬ 
orable  publicity.  The  singer 
shouted  in  reply:  “I  don’t  need 
publicity  now.  It  was  my  singing 
voice  and  the  American  people 
that  made  me  famous,  not  the 
newspapers.” 

Dares  to  Print 

When  I  suggested  that  the  night¬ 
club  episode  was  going  to  make 
sensational  news,  Sinatra  snapped: 

“You  miserable  crumb.” 

“I’ll  print  that,  too,”  I  said. 

“You  sonofabitch.  Print  that, 
you  sonofabitch,”  the  livid  crooner 
screamed.” 

I  told  him  1  would. 

As  Sinatra  flounced  out  of  the 
club  with  his  friends,  the  reporters 
ran  in  the  opposite  direction  for  a 
telephone. 

The  crooner’s  rugged  bodyguard 
touched  off  another  incident  the 
following  day  when  Frank  and 
Ava  took  off  from  the  Acapulco 
airport  in  a  converted  attack 
bomber  lent  them  by  Mexican 
millionaire  Jorge  Pasquel. 

The  same  bodyguard  who  had 
threatened  to  shoot  the  reporters 
before,  again  approached  them — 
this  time  accompanied  by  another 
pistolero  with  a  .45  automatic 
plainly  visible  in  the  waistband 
of  his  slacks. 

He  ordered  the  correspondent 
off  the  airport  and  when  they  re¬ 
fused  to  go,  he  threatened:  “Don’t 
get  tough  with  us.  Remember  we 
have  a  pistol.” 

But  the  two  leaped  aboard  the 
plane  without  any  further  attempt 
to  scare  the  newsmen  off. 

Our  last  communique  on  the 
episode  to  Joe  Jones,  chief  of  the 
U.P.  foreign  staff  read:  “Just 
learned  bodyguard  who  threatened 
to  shoot  us  in  Sinatra  squabble  is 


Poetic  Plea  Makes 
Truman  Agree 

Tony  Vaccaro,  AP’s  White 
House  correspondent,  a  c  c  o  m  - 
plished  with  a  poetic  approach  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  President  what  other 
reporters  had  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  do  through  the  press  office.  The 
State  Department  building  where 
President  Truman  holds  his  news 
conferences  is  not  air-conditioned. 
In  Washington’s  humid  90  de¬ 
grees  August  9,  Mr.  Vaccaro  sent 
this  plea  to  Truman: 

“From  day  to  day  I  show  up  neat 
Even  in  the  worst  of  heat. 

I’m  not  one  to  shed  my  coat 
Or  open  my  shirt  to  bare  my 
throat. 

I  yield  to  none  in  my  scorn  of 
pain — 

Smiling  at  sun,  laughing  at  rain. 

I  appeal  for  other  sons  of  toil 
Who  pant,  perspire  and  even  boil, 
A  coatless  conference  would  do  a 
lot 

To  ease  distress  of  those  who  get 
hot.” 

Mr.  Truman  read  it  at  the  con¬ 
ference  and  invited  the  reporters 
to  remove  their  coats.  Tony’s  was 
the  first  off. 

hired  killer  with  long  record  mur¬ 
ders.  Any  openings  Australia  for 
couple  ambitious  but  cowardly 
Unipressers?” 

Train  Wreck 
Upsets  Party 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^Within  a  few 
minutes  after  an  early  morning 
wreck  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line’s 
crack  Champion  near  four  Oaks, 
N.  C.,  six  News  and  Observer  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  were 
on  the  scene — thanks  to  one  of 
those  breaks  which  sometimes 
crop  up  to  aid  newsmen. 

Several  N  &  O  staff  members 
were  attending  a  party  at  the  home 
of  Herman  Blackman,  assistant 
sports  editor.  At  about  1:45  a.m., 
Blackman  put  through  long-dis¬ 
tance  call  to  relatives  of  his  wife 
in  Denver. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  a 
connection,  he  heard  the  tele¬ 
phone  operators  calling  for  am¬ 
bulances  to  hurry  to  the  train 
wreck,  which  had  happened  just 
15  minutes  before. 

Needless  to  say,  everyone  grabbed 
his  hat  and  the  entire  group  head¬ 
ed  for  Four  Oaks,  about  40  miles 
away. 

On  -  the  -  scene  stories  were 
written  by  Reporters  Jim  Rankin 
and  Charles  Craven,  and  pictures 
were  taken  by  Photographers  Law¬ 
rence  Wofford  and  R.  W.  Stephens. 
Helping  round  up  the  information 
were  Blackman  and  Assistant  State 
Editor  Jay  Jenkins. 

Artists'  Directory 

Chicago — ^The  1951  edition  of 
the  Artists  Guild  of  Chicago  mem¬ 
bership  directory  has  been  issued. 
The  120-page  bwk  is  designed  for 
use  of  advertising  art  buyers  and 
contains  a  classified  list. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Old  Brochure  Recalls 
Hearst*s  Ad  Policies 


Formfit's  Fall 
Ads  Announced 

Chicago — The  Formfit  Com¬ 
pany's  fall  advertising  will  feature 
"Triple  Fit”  bras  and  will  appear 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  na¬ 
tionally  in  September  and  Decem¬ 
ber. 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Some  years  ago  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  isued  a  brochure  en¬ 
titled  “Principles  and  Working 
Policies  for  the  Advertising  De¬ 
partment.” 

Extracts  from  this  old  but  still 
timely  sales  pitch  turned  up  this 
week  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
files  and  serve  to  throw  some  light 
on  Mr.  Hearst's  thinking  along 
advertising  lines. 

Among  other  things  he  urged 
his  advertising  managers  to  en¬ 
courage  their  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  map  out  definite  cam¬ 
paigns  and  sell  “copy.” 

“Good  copy,”  Mr.  Hearst  wrote, 
“is  more  effective  in  closing  a  sale 
than  conversation.  Every  call 
made  should  be  accompanied  with 
an  idea.  Business  men  are  always 
willing  to  give  time  to  a  salesman 
with  ideas.  Cooperation  is  the 
most  far-reaching  business  word 
in  the  English  language.” 


and  the  name  of  the  company  was 
changed  to  Hearst  Advertising 
Service. 

Last  Fall,  Mr.  Beyea  echoed 
Hearst’s  basic  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  concepts  in  a  statement  made 
to  Editor  &  Publisher.  “We 
feel.”  he  .«aid  at  the  time,  “our 
responsibility  doesn’t  end  with  the 
sale  of  business  and  we  frequent¬ 
ly  put  as  much  money  into  sales 
advisory  and  other  cooperative 
functions  as  we  do  in  selling  our 
Ibusiness.  In  other  words,  after 
we’ve  sold,  we’ll  spend  money  to 
make  our  client’s  investment  a 
successful  experience.  .  .  . 

“As  big  as  we  are,  though, 
we’re  great  believers  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  in  all  our  selling 
activities  and  in  all  our  inter¬ 
company  relationships.” 

Did  adherence  to  Mr.  Hearst’s 
principles  pay  off?  Last  year  HAS’s 
billing  was  the  highest  ever — 


Two  ads  are  scheduled  for  Sept. 
12  and  13  in  194  newspapers  in 
addition  to  large  ads  appearing 
in  national  magazines.  .Again  in 
December,  Eormit  will  use  194 
newspapers  to  pre-sell  the  wo¬ 
men’s  fashion  market  for  sales¬ 
people. 

Eormfit’s  brochures  to  retailers 
offers  four  “Triple  Eit”  ads  for 
their  September  advertising  and 
four  completely  new  ads  in  mat 
form  for  retailers’  use  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  MacEarland-Aveyard  Co., 
Chicago,  is  the  agency  on  the 
Formfit  account. 

■ 

Retail  Ad  Clinic 
Set  for  Inlanders 

Evanston,  Ill. — Second  annual 
retail  advertising  clinic,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  and  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  be  held  here  in  the  Or- 
rington  Hotel.  Sept.  7-8. 


Supplements 
Pioneered  by 
Hearst  in  1896 

William  Randolph  Hearst  in¬ 
vented  newspaper  techniques 
which  other  publishers  copied. 
Among  these  was  the  Sunday 
magazine  supplement. 

In  November  of  1896,  Hearst 
engaged  with  Pulitzer  in  what  was 
then  termed  the  Battle  of  the 
Comics,  initiated  a  diversion  in 
the  shape  of  a  supplement  craftily 
entitled  Sunday  American  Maga¬ 
zine — with  the  subtitle.  Popular 
Periodical  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal.  (Designation  of  .American 
was  not  officially  associated  with 
the  title  Journal  until  five  years 
later). 

By  today’s  standards  it  would 
rate  as  being  pretty  tame;  but  by 
all  the  journalistic  standards  of 
the  naive  nineties,  it  was  sensa¬ 
tional. 

The  Sunday  American  Maga¬ 
zine  was  at  once  adopted  in  San 
Erancisco,  came  East  again  to 
Chicago,  and  as  Mr.  Hearst  ac¬ 
quired  other  newspapers,  it  spread 
all  across  the  country.  Then,  in 
1916,  it  took  the  name  of  The 
American  Weekly. 


Hit  Single-Day  Sell 

Mr.  Hearst  cautioned  his  adver¬ 
tising  executives  against  single-day 
selling;  said:  “The  custom  of  so¬ 
liciting  business  for  a  single  day 
is  wrong.  Our  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  daily  because  people  have 
daily  wants.  Merchants  keep  their 
stores  open  six  days  a  week  for 
the  same  reason.  They  do  not  em¬ 
ploy  their  clerks  for  big  days  only 
nor  do  they  dispense  with  their 
services  when  it  rains,  or  is  un¬ 
usually  cold,  or  unusually  hot.” 

As  viewed  by  Mr.  Hearst,  ad¬ 
vertising  was  simply  multiplied 
salesmanship.  A  merchant  or  man¬ 
ufacturer,  he  declared,  should  be 
sold  advertising  on  the  same  basis 
that  he  employs  other  salesmen. 

“Develop  advertising  on  every 
day  in  the  week,”  the  late  pu’o- 
lisher  urged,  “and  unusual  adver¬ 
tising  will  come  automatically  on 
unusual  days.” 

Put  into  practice  and  embel¬ 
lished  by  necessity,  Mr.  Hearst’s 
basic  advertising  and  selling  prin¬ 
ciples  payed-off  for  his  18  news¬ 
papers,  nine  magazines  and  various 
other  enterprises  in  which  more 
often  than  not  an  idea  was  the 
basic  commodity  sold. 

Hearst  Advertising 

Hearst  Advertising  Service,  larg¬ 
est  newspaper  representatives 
group  in  the  U,  S.,  is  but  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  principles 
at  work. 

HAS  was  founded  in  1919  as 
the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 
by  the  late  Rodney  E.  Boone  to 
represent  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
American.  Following  Mr.  Boone’s 
death  in  July  1943,  Herbert  W. 
Beyea,  a  co-founder  with  Mr. 
Boone,  was  made  general  manager 


more  than  $20,000,000. 

■ 

Drug  Chains  Kick-In 
On  Fair  Trade  Drive 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Chain 
Drug  Stores  has  voted  to  contrib¬ 
ute  $10,000  in  supjwrt  of  the  “in¬ 
tensified  information  program” 
being  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  on  Fair  Trade  to 
develop  public  understanding  of 
voluntary  fair  trade  laws. 

The  campaign  will  be  directed 
to  the  public,  key  opinion-making 
groups,  editors  and  publishers  of 
U.  S.  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  state  and  federal  legislators. 
An  estimated  2,000,000  retailers, 
representing  more  than  12  indus¬ 
tries,  will  join  the  drug  industry’s 
program. 

■ 

Kelvinator  Ups  Willis 

Detroit — H.  A.  Willis,  electric 
range  and  water  heater  sales- 
manager,  Kelvinator  division, 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  department  as 
manager  of  national  advertising,  a 
new  position  “created  in  line  with 
the  increasing  importance  of  tv 
and  all  consumer  advertising.” 

■ 

DMAA  Confab  Set 

The  34th  annual  conference  of 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  Oct.  17-19;  will  be  keyed  to 
the  pitch:  “Today’s  Mail  for  To¬ 
morrow’s  Sales.”  Walter  D.  Ful¬ 
ler,  chairman  of  the  board,  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  will  deliver  the 
keynote  speech. 


Guest  speakers  will  include 
Budd  Gore,  advertising  manager, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  speaking  on 
“How  We  Can  Make  Retail  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  More  Effective”; 
John  Martin,  media  director, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  “A 
Media  Man  Has  His  Troubles”; 
and  William  Bell,  Chicago  man¬ 
ager,  Kroger  Co.,  “Food  Adver¬ 
tising,  Present,  Past  and  Future.” 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant 
dean  at  Medill,  will  preside. 

■ 

ana's  West  Stresses 
Value  of  Advertising 

Recognition  by  business  manage¬ 
ment  that  advertising  has  tremen¬ 
dous  long-term  value  marks  an 
outstanding  development  thus  far 
in  the  mobilization  period,  de¬ 
clared  Paul  B.  West,  president.  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers, 
in  a  statement  this  week.  Most 
business  executives,  he  said,  realize 
that  advertising  must  be  consist¬ 
ently  and  continuously  employed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  future  sales. 
A  cessation  or  radical  reduction  of 
advertising  when  and  if  products 
of  a  company  are  in  short  supply 
may  lead  to  loss  of  competitive 
positions,  he  added. 

■ 

Luxite  Ad  Kit 

Chicago  —  Luxite  lingerie  divi¬ 
sion  of  Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  is 
offering  a  new  advertising  “cut¬ 
up”  kit  of  fall  and  winter  styles 
to  retailers.  Designed  for  newspa¬ 
per  use,  the  book  contains  com¬ 
plete  ads  for  which  mats  are 
available  as  well  as  mat  illustra¬ 
tions  of  individual  Luxite  styles  to 
fit  into  various  retail  ad  layouts. 
The  kit  supplements  Luxite’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign. 


In  1938,  the  invitation  to  cir¬ 
culate  the  American  Weekly  was 
extended  for  the  first  time  to 
non-Hearst  newspapers  as  issuing 
agents.  Today  it  is  issued  by  21 
subscribing  papers,  12  of  them 
Hearst-owned,  and  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  close  to  10,000,000. 

■ 

Duane  lones 
Returns  to  Agen^ 

Duane  Jones,  who  resigned  July 
9  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Duane  Jones  Company  to  under¬ 
take  a  European  business  survey, 
has  been  re-elected  board  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the  agency 
by  request  of  the  clients,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 

The  European  trip,  planned  to 
be  taken  under  government  aus¬ 
pices,  has  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned,  Mr.  Jones  stated. 

Robert  Hayes,  carrying  a  two¬ 
fold  responsibility  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  president  of  the  agen¬ 
cy,  has  resigned  to  devote  his  time 
to  servicing  major  accounts. 

■ 

B-V  and  Veg-All 
In  Combined  Ads 

Chicago — Wilson  &  Co.,  makers 
of  B-V,  and  Larsen  Co.,  maken 
of  Veg-All  soup,  are  staking  their 
combined  efforts  in  a  series  of 
ads,  beginning  in  October.  News¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  radio  will 
be  used. 

The  combination  offer  will  be 
presented  in  Wilson’s  Weekly 
Bulletin  for  Oct.  18  in  131  news¬ 
papers.  In  addition,  ads  will  lo¬ 
calize  B-V  and  Veg-All  combina¬ 
tion  soup  idea  in  100  newspapers 
over  the  country,  along  with  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  spots. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Flysheets  Give  ‘Lift* 
To  Radio-TV  Linage 


By  Jerry  Walker 

The  time  is  drawing  near  again 
when  the  “big  money”  shows  will 
make  their  bids  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  audiences.  This  means  rev¬ 
enue  for  newspapers  in  program 
linage,  particularly  if  they’re  alert 
to  the  opportunities. 

Set  dealers,  too,  will  be  putting 
some  extra  “Sell’^  into  their  pro¬ 
motion  come  Fall  and  Winter,  and 
newspapers  that  afford  them  a  se¬ 
lect  and  receptive  readership 
should  reap  benefits. 

The  point  is  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  devised  attractive  pack¬ 
ages  for  both  advertiser  and  reader 
in  TV  and  TV-Radio  program 
guides.  Some  are  ideal  features 
for  those  “weak”  Saturday  papers, 
while  others  fit  admirably  into  the 


Sunday  paper  built  for  all-day 
reading. 

.\round  All  Week 

The  trend  is  toward  a  feature 
that  stays  around  the  living  room, 
where  the  TV  set  has  a  prized  lo¬ 
cation,  for  the  entire  week.  What 
a  break  for  an  advertiser! 

And  in  most  cases  it  involves  a 
mere  single  sheet  of  newsprint  .  .  . 
and  not  a  bad  way  to  use  up  some 
of  those  dinky  rolls.  Looking  over 
a  few  of  these  program  guides  may 
provide  an  inspiration  for  others. 
The  first  to  be  plucked  from  our 
files  is  that  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  on  Saturday.  It  contains 
only  television  program  listings  for 
the  week. 


Don’t  Miss  Your  Share  of  the  rich 


AKRON,  OHIO 
MARKET 


.  . .  where  more  than  a  half-million  buyers 
live,  work  and  trade  with  Akron  merchants. 

. . .  where  your  selling  efforts  must  be 
given  the  local  touch  to  be  effective. 

. .  .  where  Akron’s  ONLY  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Beacon  Journal,  is  the  ONLY 
means  of  reaching  and  influencing  all  the 
buyers  in  this  rich  market. 


V  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY.  STORY.  BROOKS  Cr  FINLEY 


Dedicate  New  Radio  Building 

New  plant  of  WCPO,  TV,  AM  and  FM  in  Cincinnati  has  increased  by 
65%  the  amount  of  space  for  operating  the  station.  In  the  photo 
taken  during  recent  dedication  of  the  building,  are  left  to  right,  Charles 
Scripps,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Scripps’  Trust;  Jack 
Howard,  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc.,  and  M.  C.  Watters, 
general  manager  of  WCPO,  affiliated  with  the  Cincinnati  Post. 


They  make  up  a  page  (both 
sides)  in  eights.  Every  other 
“eighth”  contains  program  material 
set  for  three-column  make-up.  The 
rest  of  the  space  is  sold  in 
“eighths”  to  advertisers,  such  as 
set  dealers,  furniture  stores,  serv¬ 
ice  and  repair  shops. 

Guide  lines  tell  a  reader  how  to 
fold  the  page,  where  to  crease  it, 
and  wind  up  with  a  neat  little 
booklet,  measuring  6x8  inches.  The 
front  cover,  magazine-style,  bears 
the  newspaper  title  and  a  feature 
picture.  Usually  one  inside  page 
contains  a  feature  story  on  a  TV 
personality. 

Sold  to  One  Advertiser 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  has  an  adaptation  of  the 
Chicago  News  booklet  which  gives 
not  only  TV  but  radio  programs 
for  a  week.  With  four  channels 
operating,  TV  listings  are  set  in 
four  columns.  Even  the  cover  page 
is  a  paid  ad,  usually  bought  by 
a  local  station  affiliated  with  the 
newspaper.  Quite  frequently,  each 
of  the  available  eight  pages  are 
taken  by  a  single  advertiser,  a  jew¬ 
elry  shop  which  merchandises  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  TV  sets,  etc. 

Using  a  fly  sheet,  the  New  York 
Journal- American  provides  a  slip- 
out  sheet  in  its  Sunday  paper 
which  readily  becomes  a  household 
standby  for  a  week.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  is  featurized  with  glamour 
pictures  and  special  story  by  Col¬ 
umnist  Jack  O’Brian.  The  three 
“inside”  tabloid-format  pages  con¬ 
tain  the  programs,  by  days,  in  five- 
column  make-up,  interspersed  with 
stars’  pictures. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  does  much 
the  same  thing  on  Saturday,  while 
making  up  the  logs  in  6-point  type 
on  seven  columns  across  a  tabloid 
page.  (Journal-American  logs  are 
in  8  point.)  The  Tribune  lets  Sat¬ 
urday  readers  know  about  the  TV 
Guide  by  splurging  a  red  promo¬ 
tion  line  atop  the  masthead  on 
Page  One. 

Those  who  use  the  fly-sheet. 


tabloid  make-up  technique  pro¬ 
claim  its  advantages  over  the  little 
crease-and-fold  booklets.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Bert  Stolpe,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  submits  a 
sample  of  his  paper’s  new  Sunday 
Iowa  TV  Guide  with  this  nota¬ 
tion:  “The  reader  is  not  forced  to 
cut,  clip  or  tear  anything  to  save 
it.” 

A  line  running  down  the  left 
edge  of  the  tab  page  states:  “Lift 
out  this  supplement — fold  here— 
keep  it  near  your  TV  set  all  week.” 
The  Iowa  Guide  has  an  unusual 
make-up  style  in  that  the  front 
page  has  four  1 2-em  columns  con¬ 
taining  program  listings  in  half- 
measure  and  one  16 -em 
column  for  Paul  Cotton’s  feature 
story. 

The  sheet  opens  up  to  a  spread 
of  11  12-em  columns,  with  adver¬ 
tising  pyramided  to  left  and  to 
right.  The  back  page  usually  is  a 
dealer  ad. 

The  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Argus  has  worked  out  a  page  for 
its  Friday  edition  which  can  be 
folded  three  times  and  made  into 
a  handy  size. 

Another  fly-sheet  user  is  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  but  its 
page  is  laid  out  so  that  it  folds 
into  quarters,  with  resulting  pa^s 
SVi  by  12  inches.  Advertising 
space  is  sold  on  each  page  and  the 
feature  runs  on  Saturday. 

Do  you  give  your  readers  a  little 
TV-radio  guide  to  hang  around 
the  house  all  week,  or  are  you 
letting  the  magazine  fellows  do 
that  job  and  reap  the  rewards? 

■ 

Get  Radio  Permit 

James  J.  Faulkner,  publisher 
of  the  Baldwin  County  (Ala.) 
Times  and  the  Monroeville  (Ala.) 
Monroe  Times,  has  received  an 
FCC  permit  to  build  a  250-watt 
daytime  only  radio  station  at 
Monroeville.  Bill  Stewart,  editor 
of  the  Monroe  Times,  will  be  co¬ 
owner. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 


WILLIAM 

PRESI 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 

T.  FARICY 
IDENT 


August  16,  1951 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO; 


Subject;  A  "TREMENDOUS  JOB"  —  and  the  JOB  AHEAD 


In  keeping  traffic  moving  around  the  Kansas-Missouri  flood  areas 
by  the  use  of  alternative  routes,  and  in  the  prompt  repair  of  broken  lines 
and  restoration  of  service,  the  railroads  have  done  what  James  K.  Knudson, 
Administrator  of  the  Defense  Transport  Administration,  described  as  a  "tre¬ 
mendous  job." 

They  now  face  another  difficult  task  of  a  different  kind  —  the 
movement,  at  the  same  time,  of  part  of  the  Southwestern  grain  crop  along 
with  the  harvest  in  the  Northwest.  Carefully  laid  plans  for  building  up  a 
backlog  of  high-grade  box  cars  were  disrupted,  first  by  prolonged  rains 
which  delayed  much  of  the  winter  wheat  harvest,  and  then  by  the  flood  which 
made  unuseable  thousands  of  the  cars  assembled  for  that  purpose.  Despite 
difficulties,  however,  the  railroads  are  going  ahead  with  the  job  of  assembling 
box  cars  needed  to  handle  the  double  movement  ahead. 

In  all  this,  as  well  as  in  handling  the  major  part  of  the  nation's 
other  production,  the  railroads  face  difficulties  in  securing  steel  and  other 
materials  needed  not  only  for  carrying  forward  the  car  and  locomotive  building 
program  which  they  undertook  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  national  defense, 
but  also  the  materials  necessary  to  keep  existing  cars  and  engines  in  repair 
and  running. 

As  Administrator  Knudson  of  the  DTA  said,  "This  country  can  have 
and  use  no  more  of  anything  than  it  can  haul,"  and,  as  he  added,  "the  great 
bulk  of  that  hauling  is  done  in  railroad  cars."  That's  why  it  is  so  essential 
to  commerce  —  so  vital  to  defense  —  that  there  be  no  lessening  of  the  flow 
of  materials  needed  both  for  increasing  railroad  capacity  and  for  carrying 
on  day-by-day  railroad  operations. 

^  Sincerely  yours. 
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Mr.  Mackinnon  is  not  merely  an 
“ambassador  of  good  will”  for  the 
Times.  He  and  his  Chicago  staff 
have  a  sincere  understanding  of 
what  makes  the  Times  tick.  Their 
selling  philosophy  is  not  built  on 
a  negative  approach,  but  rather  on 
the  strength  of  the  paper  and  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  type  of 
audience  that  reads  the  Times. 

He  also  emphasized  the  Times 
has  always  been  a  substantial  sup¬ 
porter  of  any  means,  including 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
that  will  help  keep  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  at  a  high  level. 

Amateur  photography  is  Mac’s 
chief  hobby,  when  he  has  time  to 
spare  between  reading  the  Times 
and  selling  its  virtues  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 
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COURIER-EXPRESS 

Ssu$ 

It  western  new  YORK 

Because  WESTERN  N.  Y. 
IS  SOLD  ON  THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 

BUFFALO’S  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 

and  the  largest  in  the  state  out¬ 
side  of  N.  Y.  City — is  the  Sunday 
Courier-Eixpress.  290,348  copies 
(ABC  Audit  9/30/50)  blanket 
Western  New  Y’ork’s  huge  eight- 
county  market  of  400,000  fam- 


Mackinnon  Explains 
Why  Times  ‘Ticks’ 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  —  A.  P.  Mackinnon,  many  types  of  advertising  that  go 

Chicago  advertising  manager  of  to  form  the  national  category,”  he 

the  New  York  Times,  is  an  able  said.  “Our  advertising  volume  is 
and  sincere  spokesman  on  “all  the  not  built  on  any  one  or  two  classi- 
news  that’s  fit  to  print”  about  the  fications,  but  enjoys  substantial 
Times.  He  said  the  two  ingredients  strength  pretty  much  across  the 
that  make  the  Times,  now  in  its  board.” 

100th  year,  unique  as  an  ad  me-  The  Chicago  office,  with  a  four 
dium  are  believability  and  ability  man  staff,  works  closely  with  the 
of  Times  readers  to  buy. 

A  for  Albert,  P  for  Preston  .  feCifS 

Mackinnon  has  always  had  a 
"newspaper  handle”  for  a  nick- 

name.  As  a  youngster,  he  was  . 
known  as  “Pres”  and  since  enter- 
ing  the  newspaper  business  his  9||||||||| 

friends  remind  him  of  his  “AP” 
initials,  although  they  usually  call  |HH 
him  “Mac.” 

Cites  Sulzberger  Statement 
Mr.  Mackinnon  emphatically  dc- 
nied  the  Times  is  primarily  a 
“rich  man's  newspaper.”  Granting 
the  paper  has  its  share  of  above- 
average  readers,  economically,  he 
said  the  true  yardstick  of  measure- 
ment  of  a  Times  reader  is  intelli- 
gence — the  desire  to  be  informed. 

He  told  E&P  that  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  Times  publisher,  had 
precisely  stated  the  newspaper’s 
role  in  the  community  when  he 
said  in  a  speech  before  New  York  Nv'w  Y 
school  teachers  in  1945:  yv 

“For  our  part,  we  solicit  the 
uatronage  of  intelligent  Americans, 
who  desire  information  rather  than  ‘ 

entertainment,  who  want  the  facts  ql  - 
unadorned  and  who,  in  this  critical 
period  of  our  history,  place  first  ,  i'”  | 
their  country  and  the  freedoms 

which  it  guarantees.”  ^ 

„  ..  , ...  ,  rice  sini 

Believability  Important  native 

“That  believability  extends  tended 
throughout  the  entire  newspaper,”  jpg  wit 
continued  Mr.  Mackinnon.  “Its  He  atte 
focal  point  can  be  traced  to  the  versity. 
news  and  editorial  elements,  but 
the  same  high  regard  also  affects 
the  believability  and  responsive-  . 
ness  of  Times  advertising.”  periods 

,,  ,  ,  .  ,  kinnon 

He  hastened  to  point  out,  how-  hp^mes 
ever,  that  Times  advertising  sales- 
men  don't  take  a  smug  attitude  ^nent 
about  their  newspaper’s  leadership,  trjbujjc 
but  keep  constantly  telling  the  ajyerti 
story  of  the  Times’  strength,  as  an 
influence  among  both  consumers  jgpartr 
and  business  leaders  in  all  phases  (.^ild  ” 
of  commerce  and  industry, 

“We  use  a  combination  of  all 
the  component  things  that  will  fit  ^ 

the  case  in  point,”  he  explained,  jgparti 
adding  that  specific  account  pres-  retail  < 
entations  are  used  to  correlate  ba- 
sic  information  to  show  how  the  joined 
Times  can  serve  an  advertiser’s  best  j 

interests  in  the  New  York  market,  jpji 
Penetrate  Deep  departi 

“With  a  paper  as  diversified  as  Times, 
the  New  York  Times,  we  must  Times  ever  since, 
penetrate  very  deep  in  all  of  the  cago  in  1943. 


ROP  COLOR 

for  greater  impact  ia  offered  by 
ibe  Courier-Express.  One  color 
plus  black — when  available — on 
Sundays;  one,  two  or  three  colors 
plus  black,  on  weekdays  for  your 
most  powerful  selling  force  di¬ 
rectly  aimed  at  those  Western 
New  York  families  with  the  most 
money  to  spend. 


Grand  Jury  Probes 
Newspapers'  Charges 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — The  Provi¬ 
dence  County  Grand  Jury  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  investigation  concerning 
claims  that  Woonsocket  police  de¬ 
partment  candidates  were  asked 
sums  of  money  to  guarantee  ap¬ 
pointments.  The  original  allega¬ 
tions  were  made  in  stories  printed 
in  the  Woonsocket  Call  and  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin. 

The  state’s  chief  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officer  sought  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  witnesses  by  appealing  to 
law-abiding  citizens  of  Woonsock¬ 
et  to  present  any  evidence  they 
might  have  of  municipal  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  county’s  Grand  Jury 
was  hurriedly  recalled  following 
the  alleged  job-sales  stories  in  the 
Call  and  Journal-Bulletin. 

Attorney-General  Wm.  F.  Pow¬ 
ers  interrupted  a  Cape  Cod  vaca¬ 
tion  to  personally  address  the 
jurors  at  its  first  session.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  stories  run  in  the 
newspapers  were  of  such  “vicious 
and  serious  nature”  that  he  found 
it  advisable  to  present  the  case  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 


BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 


Western  New  York’s  Only  Morning 

and  Sunday  Newspaper 

KEPRESENTATlVeS: 

SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 


.4,  P.  Mackinnon 


Quad-Cities’  is  now  designated  as 
a  Critical  Defense  Area.  233,012 
people  live  in  this  great  industrial 
market.  Over  300  manufacturing 
firms,  plus  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  provide  the  payrolls 
which  add  up  to  a  tremendous 
volume  of  buying  power  for  your 
product. 

Only  the  Argus-Dispatch  news¬ 
papers  cover  the  ILLINOIS  side 
where  57%  of  the  population 
live. 


CANTON,  OHIO  —  4  STAR 


*  ?„:r:.Va;.r  **  x  4  1 1  DRYlw 

★  Balanced  Market 

if  High  Per  Capita  Income 

The  Canton  Repository  —  with  a  1009?>  —  full  range  color  flexibility  .  .  .  Tension 

coverage  of  Canton  homes  (99.3%  car-  Plate  Lock-up  .  .  .  continuous  ink  feed  sys- 
rier  delivered) — is  printed  on  Goss  presses,  tern  .  .  .  fingertip  Colortrol  .  .  .  fully  en- 
The  latest  installation  consists  of  seven  closed  automatic  lubrication  .  . .  preloaded 
Headliner  units  .  .  .  one  pair  of  Uni-Flow  cylinder  and  form  roller  bearings  .  .  . 
folders  . . .  and  one  color  deck.  This  equip-  enclosed  oil-tight  folding  motion  .  .  .  and 
ment  provides  all  the  latest  Goss  features  streamlined  styling. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

/  1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  Illinois  •  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Lid..  Preston,  England 
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Tom  Brush  New 

Brush-Moore 

Vicepresident 

Stockholders  of  Brush  -  Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Canton,  O.  Aug.  8  re¬ 
elected  the  following  members  of 
the  board  of  directors:  Roy  D. 
Moore,  Joseph  K.  Vodrey,  William 
H.  Vodrey,  Thomas  S.  Brush, 
James  R.  Troxell,  William  T. 
Moore  and  John  D.  Raridan. 

The  board  elected  Roy  Moore 
president  and  publisher,  Mr.  Brush 
and  Joseph  K.  Vodrey  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  William  H.  Vodrey  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  general  counsel; 
William  H.  Vodrey  Jr.  assistant 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Troxell  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer.  Mr.  Brush  is  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Louis  H. 
Brush,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.  The 
vicepresidency  to  which  Mr.  Brush 
was  elected  is  a  newly-created  of¬ 
fice. 

Mr.  Raridan  was  reappointed 
executive  editor  and  H.  R.  Schaff- 
ner,  general  business  manager. 

Joseph  K.  Vodrey  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  duties  as  general 
manager  to  concentrate  on  his  ac¬ 


tivities  as  management  consultant 
for  the  company.  The  resignation 
of  E.  M.  Grimes  as  circulation 
director  also  was  accepted  by  the 
Board. 

These  positions  will  not  immed¬ 
iately  be  filled,  it  was  stated. 

William  H.  Vodrey,  Thomas  S. 
Brush  and  Roy  Moore  were  re¬ 
named  as  the  executive  committee. 
■ 

Jamestown  Papers 
Nome  Officers 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Mrs.  Leo 
H.  Ludwig  was  elected  president 
and  Levant  M.  Hall  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Jamestown  News¬ 
paper  Corporation,  publishers  of 
the  Jamestown  Post-Journal  at  a 
special  meeting  Aug.  9.  They  suc¬ 
ceed  Mrs.  Ludwig’s  mother,  the 
late  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Sheldon,  who 
had  held  both  positions. 

Wilson  C.  Price  was  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Hall  as  vicepresident. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  will  be  held  in  October. 

Other  officers  are  John  A.  Hall, 
secretary  and  managing  editor;  J. 
Robert  Nelson,  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  T.  Garwood  Gilbert, 
assistant  treasurer  and  circulation 
manager.  Horace  L.  Davis,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  is  also  a  director. 


Battle  Creek 
Plant  Sold 
By  Goss  Co. 

Chicago  —  The  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.,  has  sold  its  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  plant  to  the  Oliver 
Corp.,  and  will  concentrate  its 
operations  in  the  Chicago  area,  it 
was  announced  by  R.  C.  Corlett, 
president. 

Goss  has  completed  its  new 
plant  on  a  20-acre  site  in  Cicero 
and  expects  to  be  in  production 
there  by  mid-August,  augmenting 
the  facilities  of  its  South  Paulina 
street  plant  in  Chicago.  Further 
consolidation  of  the  two  plants  will 
be  made  later. 

Mr.  Corlett  pointed  out  that  the 
move  was  made  to  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  company’s  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  speed  service  on  re¬ 
placement  parts  by  shipping  all 
orders  from  Chicago  where  there 
is  a  wider  choice  of  transportation 
facilities. 

“We  are  planning  to  concentrate 
our  operations  in  this  one  location 
which  is  a  step  we  feel  highly 
desirable  in  our  business,’’  said  Mr. 
Corlett.  “For  example,  one  of  our 
important  responsibilities  is  the 


operation  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ment  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week.” 

Goss  purchased  the  12.9-acre 
Battle  Creek  plant  from  the  Du¬ 
plex  Printing  Press  Co.,  in  August, 
1947,  and  has  since  operated  it  as 
the  Duplex  Division  of  the  Goss 
Co.  The  Oliver  Corp.,  will  use  the 
plant  to  expand  their  Battle  Creek 
operations. 

■ 

Tribime  Music 
Festival  Aug.  25 

Chicago  —  The  22nd  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  will 
be  held  in  Soldiers  Field  here 
Aug.  25,  spon.sored  by  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities.  Inc.,  and  fea¬ 
turing  this  year  the  unusual  four- 
octive  range  voice  of  Yma  Sumac. 
Peruvian  singer. 

Master  of  ceremonies  will  be 
Philip  Maxwell,  director  of  the 
festival  that  annually  attracts  90.- 
000  people  to  the  huge  lake-front 
stadium.  The  outdoor  musical 
spectacle  will  be  broadcast  over 
WGN,  Tribune  station,  and  coast- 
to-coast  Mutual  network. 

More  than  10,000  persons  will 
participate,  coming  from  30  states 
and  Canada.  Other  highlights  in¬ 
clude  massed  accordion  and  con¬ 
cert  bands,  1,000  baton  twirlers. 


The  Oregonian  reaches 
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Four  Fulbright  ! 

Scholars  Study 
U.  S.  Press  , 

Hartford — Four  young  foreign  j 
newspapermen  who  recently  ar-  1  X  ^ 

rived  in  the  United  States  had  a  |  X 

look  at  how  an  American  newspa-  j  / ^ 
per  operates  when  they  visited  the  / f/l  ^ 

Sew  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  11/  X 
building  recently.  1  / 

All  of  them  are  in  this  country  r  '  Jy 

under  Fulbright  exchange  scholar-  I 

ships,  and  after  a  six-week  orienta-  \ 

tion  course  in  American  life  at  /j/y  ' 

Yale  University  they  will  begin  a  y  /  y 

year  of  study  at  universities  y 

throughout  the  United  States.  / 

The  four  students  have  varied  XV  '  tJl 

backgrounds.  WP^jy 

Chryssanthakopoulos  G.  Michael  I 'ft' 

is  from  Greece  and  has  worked  for  'f  ,  /^\),  '"Z 
The  Associated  Press,  Time  and  s/  F 

Life  magazines  and  for  two  Greek  ^  If' 

newspapers.  He  will  study  at  the  V  u 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  ,  ‘1^  I 

Columbia  University.  He  commen-  VV^''A 

ted  that  newspaper  stories  in 
Greece  are  written  with  the  cli- 
max  at  the  end,  the  exact  opposite  XA 

of  the  American  custom  of  pack-  X  \  tt 
ing  most  of  the  meaning  of  a  story  /y  \\ 

in  the  first  few  paragraphs.  He  1  \\ 

also  pointed  out  that  even  though  \ 

most  of  his  country’s  newspapers  ' 

were  free  to  print  what  they  like, 
the  majority  were  connected  with 
political  parties. 

Renato  Jobim  is  from  Brazil  and 
although  only  20  years  old,  he  has 
been  a  reporter  on  Diario  Carloca 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  four  years 
and  has  also  attended  the  school 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  ' 

Brazil.  Like  the  boy  from  Greece,  j 
Jobim  also  plans  to  spend  his  year  |  \ 
of  study  at  Columbia’s  Graduate  ; 

School  of  Journalism  to  learn  |  < 

American  newspaper  techniques.  , 

The  third  member  of  the  group 
hails  from  Malaya  and  his  name 
is  Tan  Ming  Wang.  He  was  a  cor-  '  ! 
respondent  on  the  Nanyang  Siang  <  ■  * 

Pan  Press  in  Singapore,  which  he 
described  as  the  biggest  Chinese  |  friei 
newspaper  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  '  ' 
plans  to  study  journalism  at  the  |  part 
University  of  Minnesota.  i  i  (  hum 

From  Japan  has  come  Toshitaro  ,  | 

Fukushima  and  the  only  member  ,  |  /  norr 
of  the  group  who  has  had  no  pre-  i  ' 
vious  actual  newspaper  experience.  :  (  map 
He  will  study  journalism  at  the  j  / 

University  of  Illinois  and  plans  to  |4  Cou 

be  a  newspaperman  when  he  re-  Y  here 

turns  to  Japan.  som 

■  u 

Ten  Million  Response  jl  I 

Chicago — Measurable  Chicago  i  '  I 
Tribune  reader  response  in  terms  |i  I 

of  mail,  telephone,  and  personal  r  ' 
inquiries  and  attendance  at  Trib-  it  B 

une  events,  exhibits,  and  tours  {  *rTr:~^ 

during  1950  totaled  10,689,010.  - - — ■ 

Major  items  in  this  total  include:  H 

baseball  inquiries.  1,561,450;  Trib-  ^ 

une  movies,  2,465,696;  Tribune 
exhibitions,  1,309,496;  Chicago- 
land  Home  and  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Festival,  1.000,000;  and  Trib-  I 
une  information  bureau,  644,596.  [ 
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^liankd 

a  cJHotj 


ope 


r  —  (  • 


^  Chin  in  hand  .  .  .  and  it’s  a 

K  ^  square,  fighting  chin  .  .  .  Bob 

'  y.  Hope  determined  to  do  what  he 
J  \  ^  has  so  often  done — comic  to  the 

^  ‘  A  rescue  of  those  in  distress.  It’s 

I  .  ^  ^  I  I  '  u  habit  with  him  and  aitvays  un- 

^  ^  1  A  ^  T opeka,  along  with  other  sec- 

I  tions  of  Kansas,  stood  in  dire 
\  ^  need  of  both  inspirational  and 

A  I  /o  ' — ^  financial  aid.  As  bren'e  as  are 

\  \li  .*1  .n'v  the  people,  as  ingrained  their 

\  V  \  l|  '  ^'''5  / 1^^,,  /  pioneer  spint,  some  problems 

W  \  ’i  ^  I  grave  to  face  alone. 

\\  \  '  // \  111'  ^  ^  /  “We’ll  stage  a  golf  match  and 

\  s  """"''V “  shoiv,”  he  said.  We’ll  take  a 

\  ■''  '  /  cluster  of  popular  stars  to 

\  \  ^  /'y  /  Topeka,  and  we’ll  pour  some 

^  ''  ^  /  spendable  cash  into  empty 

'/  pockets.” 

^  \y  When  Bob  Hope  makes  an 

(“T^  a/’Aco/,  the  nation-wide  public 

'  I  s  responds  in  milliotis.  From 

/  I'  \  Topeka,  over  two  great  radio 

'  I  V  networks,  a  whimsical  voice 

h  '\  told  the  simple  truth  about 

'  /  O  ^  V  Topeka’s  flood  sufferers.  It 

^  rt'oj  o  mesage  that  znb- 

■77/  '  T"  rated  from  coast  to  coast. 

^ :f  I  1  Thangs  a  lot.  Bob! 

Bob’s  generous  work  and  the  efforts  of  his  talented  co-workers  is 
a  symbol  of  the  true  nature  of  all  America,  for  all  America  has  extended 
— and  is  extending — a  hand  filled  with  something  more  material  than 
friendship.  Thanks,  America ! 

Merchants,  civic  groups,  local  industries — all  enter  the  picture  as 
participants.  It  seems  to  show,  in  its  national  aspects,  how  deep  is  the 
human  regard  for  Kansas.  Over  100,000  people  of  this  Topeka  area 
are  very,  very  grateful — and  touched.  The  farms  are  digging  back  to 
normal  .  .  .  new  homes  are  being  planned  .  .  .  even  bigger  projects 
mapped  across  the  ruins  of  what  the  Kaw  managed  to  do. 

Topeka  will  become  an  even  greater  Topeka:  its  21  fertle  Drive-In 
Counties,  with  over  41,000  farms,  will  flourish  as  never  before.  100,000 
heroes  will  buy  the  many  things  they  have  lost — and  need.  It  takes 
something  more  than  a  flood  to  hold  back  this  great,  ambitious  market. 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 

=1  The  Topeka  State  Journ^  Is 


(Evening) 
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“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

is  an  essential  part  of  our  program 
for  building  advertising  lineage 
in  The  Oregonian,” 

SAYS 

General  Manager,  THE  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 


Oil  Uerenilier  4,  1950,  The  Portland  Oregonian  rounded  out  a  full  century  of  distingui.shed  news¬ 
paper  service  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  During  those  one  hundred  years.  The  Oregonian  never 
wavered  in  its  pioneer  spirit.  Before  1865,  it  had  brought  the  first  telegraphed  news  from  across  the 
nation;  it  was  one  of  the  first  three  newspajiers  in  the  country  to  set  up  a  woman’s  department;  it  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  pioneered  Wirephoto  in  the  Northwest;  it  was  among 
the  early  papers  to  divorce  editorial  opinion  and  the  news,  and  to  “eye-condition”  its  typographical 
dress. 

The  Oregonian  now  numbers  700  employees — more  people  than  there  were  in  Portland  a  century 
ago — has  a  circulation  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million,  making  it  the  largest  newspaper  north  of 
Los  Angeles.  Its  steady  growth  has  been  the  result  of  editorial  brilliance  plus  its  skillful  guidance 
at  all  times  by  an  outstanding  executive  staff.  One  of  these  men  is  M.  J.  Frey  whose  34  years  with 
The  Oregonian  were  spent  as  country  circulation  manager,  circulation  promotion  manager,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  business  manager,  and  general  manager. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Frey’s  thorough  experience  gained  in  serving  The  Oregoni.an  well  qualifies 
him  to  make  this  statement  on  promotion  policy — 

“Our  basic  theory  for  a  succe.ssful  selling  campaign  is  a  consistent  ailvertising  schedule  such  as  we 
have  followed  in  buying  space  in  Editor  &  Publisher — an  essential  part  of  our  program  for  building 
advertising  lineage  in  The  Oregonian.” 
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Honolulu  S-B 
Pen  Pal  Editor 
World  Famed 

By  Moray  Epstein 

Honolulu,  T.H.  —  If  anyone 
should  challenge  the  statement  that 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is  read 
literally  ’round  the  world,  this 
newspaper’s  Pen  Pal  Editor  can 
quickly  erase  all  doubts. 

For  in  the  less  than  half-an-hour 
a  day  she  spends  editing  the  hand¬ 
written,  typewritten,  scribbled  let¬ 
ters  that  come  to  her  desk.  Miss 
Helen  L.  Chambers  may  become 
the  unknown  friend  of  a  schoolgirl 
in  England  or  a  soldier  boy  in 
Korea. 

They  address  her  only  as  the 
Pen  Pal  Editor.  But  through  her 
column,  they  may  find  friends  here 
in  Hawaii  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  And  at  least  one  man — 
who  wrote  to  thank  the  editor — 
met  his  wife  through  the  column. 

The  letters  have  come  from  as 
far  away  as  Iceland,  Ceylon,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Malta  and  the 
Aleutians.  In  one  month,  43 
would-be  pen  pals  wrote  from  Eng¬ 
land,  nine  from  Scotland,  six  from 
Canada,  two  from  Hongkong  and 
one  from  Australia.  How  people 
in  these  faraway  places  ever  see 
the  Star-Bulletin  and  its  Pen  Pal 


Salesmen  Love  It! 

The  color-slide  presentation,  "How 
You  Can  Cash  In  On  the  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth,"  is  going  over — 
bigi  Sales  executives  of  leading 
advertisers  call  it  the  best  pep 
talk  that  ever  backed  up  their 
newspaper  advertising.  District 
sales  offices  of  many  other  big 
newspaper  advertisers  are  anxious 
to  have  it  shown  to  their  men.  If 
you're  a  Bureau  member — get  it, 
use  it.  Cost  price  —  $7.50. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


column  is  really  very  mystifying. 

Letters  have  come  in  various 
foreign  languages,  including 
French.  German,  Polish,  Swedish, 
Japanese  and  Siamese.  In  these 
cases.  Miss  Chambers  asks  for  help 
in  translating  either  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii  or  from  someone 
in  the  community. 

The  column  itself  runs  on  the 
average  of  five  inches  in  6  point 
type,  but  there’s  a  message  in  each 
of  its  approximately  350  words. 

Mostly  the  column  is  a  list  of 
names  and  addresses  boiled  down 
from  long  and  sometimes  involved 
letters.  Occasionally,  when  she 
receives  a  plea  from  shut-ins  or  a 
group  of  children  in  a  hospital 
Miss  Chambers  will  send  along  a 
short  version  of  the  letter  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  column. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Pen 
Pal  column  was  discontinued  lest 
the  names  of  servicemen  appearing 
in  it  provide  help  to  the  enemy. 

Servicemen  in  Korea  have  been 
writing  for  pen  companions. 

Typical  is  the  letter  received 
from  two  (apparently  youthful) 
soldiers  who  wrote:  “As  you  know 
the  type  of  conversation  that  goes 
on  between  soldiers,  we  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  practically  every  con¬ 
versation  includes  the  beautiful 
girls  of  Hawaii.  The  only  way  for 
us  to  get  acquainted  with  such 
beautiful  girls  as  we  have  heard 
about  is  through  you.’’ 


Ace  Alabama  Market  and  Medium 

iHofatle  ^regs  j^egiBter 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 

Daily 

100,005 

GAIN  (Ten  Years) 

101% 

Reps.:  The  John  Budd  Co. 


International  Cellueotton 
Likes  Newspaper  Flexibility 


Chicago — “The  flexibility  of  newspaper  advertising  is 
particularly  important  to  us  because  we  depend  upon  news¬ 
papers  to  give  our  sales  a  quick  lift  where 
they  need  it  most,”  states  Mr.  H.  W.  Meyer, 
vice  president  and  sales  manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Cellueotton  Products  Company. 

“Both  dealers  and  salesmen  respond  to  a 
sound  newspaper  campaign,”  he  adds,  "and 
the  result  is  increased  sales.” 

“And  I  respond  to  SALES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  magazine,”  continues  Mr.  Meyer, 
“because  it  has  so  well  justified  my  six  years 
as  a  subscriber.  I  shall  keep  right  on  reading  this  one 
magazine  which  concentrates  on  my  problems  as  a  sales 
executive.” 

(Adiertisement) 


Meyer 


Ohio  Weekly  Turns 
Daily  in  Fairborn 

Fairborn,  O.  —  The  Fairborn 
Daily  Herald  became  Ohio’s  new¬ 
est  daily  newspaper  Aug.  6  when 
it  shifted  to  a  Monday-through- 
Friday  basis  from  a  weekly. 

The  price  is  five  cents.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  standard  eight-column  size, 
with  a  number  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  and  nine  comics.  A  lot  of  art 
is  being  used.  The  paper  is  on  the 
INS  teletypesetter  circuit  and  util¬ 
izes  a  Scan-A-Graver. 

James  C.  McMillan  is  publisher 
of  the  84-year-old  newspaper.  He 
is  president  of  the  Ohio  Hometown 
Newspapers  group  and  Ohio  Week¬ 
lies,  Inc. 

Honored  for 
60  Years 
With  Paper 

Sandusky,  O. — Nine  years  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
1 5-year-old  Sandusky  boy,  fresh 
out  of  St.  Mary’s  grammar  school 
and  with  a  year’s  study  at  San¬ 
dusky  Business  College  behind 
him,  started  to  work  for  the  old 
Sandusky  Register. 

On  Aug.  8,  Edward  C.  Seymour, 
914  Decatur  St.,  the  boy  of  that 
day,  now  a  veteran  employe  of  the 
Register-Star-News,  successor  pub¬ 
lication  to  the  Register,  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  60  years’  work  with  the 
publication. 

Cut  .Anniversary  Cake 

All  employes  of  the  newspaper, 
from  carrier  boys  to  top  execu¬ 
tives,  helped  “Ed”  cut  a  huge  an¬ 
niversary  cake  to  mark  the  event. 

Seymour  is  comptroller  and  of¬ 
fice  manager  for  Sandusky  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister-Star-News.  He’s  the  man  fel¬ 
low  employes  know  as  the  pay¬ 
master. 

Seymour  started  work  for  the 
Register,  a  morning  publication, 
July  5,  1891,  as  office  boy  and 
collector.  He  supervised  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  to  the  car¬ 
rier  boys. 

In  1896  he  was  named  book¬ 
keeper,  a  position  he  has  retained 
down  through  the  years.  His  hours 
in  that  position  were  7.  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.,  six  days  a  week.  He 
adheres  closely  to  these  hours  even 
today  and  is  regularly  the  first  per¬ 
son  in  the  business  office  daily. 

Not  Retiring 

Seymour  dismissed  any  ques¬ 
tions  whether  he  intended  to  retire 
with  a  smile  and  a  characteristic 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  “i’ll  work 
as  long  as  they  want  me,”  he  said. 

He  is  a  man  who  enjoys  his 
work  and  has  no  hobbies  outside 
of  his  work. 

Mr.  Seymour’s  wife  is  the  for¬ 
mer  Mayme  A.  Hudson.  They  have 
a  son,  Edwin,  an  accountant  like 
his  father.  He  is  an  employe  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  in 
Los  Angeles. 
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S.  F.  Call-Bulletin 
Writer  Refuses 
To  Give  Sources 

San  Francisco  —  Richard  V. 
Hyer.  staff  writer,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  will  learn  Aug.  30 
if  he  must  face  contempt  proceed¬ 
ings  for  refusing  to  reveal  confi¬ 
dential  news  sources  to  a  Federal 
grand  jury. 

Following  a  series  of  exclusive 
reports  concerning  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  alleged  irregularities  in  the 
U.  S.  Tax  Bureau  here,  Mr.  Hyer 
was  subpoenaed  to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury  Aug.  10.  There  he 
was  questioned  on  the  origin  of 
his  information. 

State  Law  Cited 

Explaining  that,  under  Califor¬ 
nia  law,  a  newspaper  reporter  can¬ 
not  be  forced  to  name  his  confi¬ 
dential  sources  and  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  believed  disclosures  would 
be  against  the  ethics  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  Mr.  Hyer  declined  to  testi¬ 
fy  on  the  grounds  that  any  state¬ 
ments  he  made  might  tend  to  be 
incriminating. 

The  Call-Bulletin  states  that  Mr. 
Hyer  was  threatened  with  formal 
contempt  proceedings  by  Assis¬ 
tant  U.  S.  Attorney  Joseph  Karesh. 
He  then  asked  time  to  obtain  an 
attorney.  Accompanied  by  Attor¬ 
neys  Garret  McEnerney,  II  and 
Elster  S.  Haile,  as  well  as  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  jury  and  the 
government,  Mr.  Hyer  appeared 
before  Federal  District  Judge  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Murphy. 

Acting  on  the  grand  jury’s  re¬ 
quest,  Judge  Brady  granted  a  re¬ 
cess  until  Aug.  30  and  31,  when 
the  Hyer  case  and  the  main  tax 
inquiry  are  to  be  resumed.  Hyer 
was  instructed  to  be  in  court  Aug. 
30.  The  Call-Bulletin  stated  that 
at  no  time  during  the  proceedings 
was  he  actually  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt,  “although  the  possibility 
was  stated  to  him.” 

Dick  Hyer,  a  veteran  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaperman  who  special¬ 
izes  in  crime  investigations,  recent¬ 
ly  published  a  report  that  five  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  agents  had 
been  recommended  for  suspension 
because  they  were  under  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  preceded  this  with  a  se¬ 
ries  of  dispatches  from  Fresno 
concerning  tax  conditions  there. 

Mr.  Hyer  joined  the  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  earlier  this  summer,  and  quick¬ 
ly  won  a  series  of  "Exclusive” 
labels  for  his  stories  investigating 
the  tax  situation.  Previously  he 
was  with  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  joining  that  newspaper  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

B 

Editor  Marries 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  was  married 
Aug.  10  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Spock 
Dominick  at  143  Walbridge  Road. 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  they 
will  make  their  home.  They 
sailed  Aug.  1 1  on  the  M.V.  West- 
erdam  for  a  few  weeks  abroad. 
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SEATTLE  population  -  UP  45% 
SEATTLE  TIMES  circulation  -  UP  101^ 


COUNT^l 


OAlW: 

1940 

1950 


i86,40?3 


SUNDAY:  194O  9^'^’ 


"'  SEITTII 

TIMES 


Represented  by 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
New  York,  Detroit,  Chicogo,  los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco 
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POPULATION  FIGURES- 
U.  S.  CENSUS  BUREAU 

CIRCULATION  FIGURES 
-NET  PAID  A.B.C. 


Publisher  of  Weekly 
Is  ‘Nulla  Sine  Linea’ 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. — Subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  weekly  Herald  of  (Vest- 
Chester  aren’t  the  least  bit  sur¬ 
prised  come  an  occasional  Friday 
morning  to  have  their  copy  of  the 
paper  hand-delivered  by  a  dapper, 
debonair,  moustached  gentleman 
driving  a  Cadillac  impressively 
licensed,  SG-4. 

They  know  their  “carrier”  is  J. 
Spencer  Gray,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Herald  which  caters  to  some 
5,000  “bon  vivant”  consumers  of 
Westchester  County.  And  as  bon 
vivants,  subscribers  enjoy  their 
door-step  chats  with  Mr.  Gray 
whose  Continental  manner  stamps 
him  as  a  world  traveler,  linguist 
and  gourmet. 

Actually,  he’s  as  American  as 
apple  pie;  was  born  in  Saugerties, 
N.  Y.,  spent  his  youth  in  Vermont 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants.  “Spence” 
entered  newspapering  the  hard 
way — as  a  $4.50-per-week  printer's 
devil  on  the  Saugerties  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Post.  Eventualy  he  became 
a  reporter  for  the  Kingston  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Freeman  and  later  for  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle. 
Then  he  exited  from  newspapering 
the  easy  way — for  missing  dead¬ 
lines. 

Fired  from  the  Eagle  in  1926, 
he  formed  the  Graybar  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  and  subsequently  edit¬ 
ed  Westchester  Motorist.  In  1936, 
he  formed  the  Hue  &  Cry  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  and  launched  the  Herald 
as  a  six-page  5c  tabloid  printed  on 
newsprint. 

Today,  the  Herald  is  of  standard 
size,  runs  between  12  and  16  pages 
on  calendered  stock  and  sells  for 
10c  a  copy;  $3.50  a  year  by  sub¬ 
scription.  It  has  been  a  subscriber 
of  the  United  Press  for  12  of  its 
1 5  years. 

“By  using  calendered  stock,” 
Spence  points  out,  “we  achieve  a 
‘class’  effect  which  blends  with  our 
modern  type  faces  used  for  ads 


and  editorial  matter,  and  which 
also  enables  our  advertisers  to  use 
100  to  133-line  halftone  cuts.” 

Mr.  Gray  bills  the  Herald  as 
“the  Tiffany  of  weeklies”  and 
claims  its  ad  rates  are  “the  lowest 


J.  Spencer  Gray 

Traveler,  linguist,  gourmet. 

per  reader  in  the  wealthy  class 
group  of  any  weekly  publication.” 

He  recently  added  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  for  his  hand-picked  ad¬ 
vertisers.  It  consists  of:  1 )  Special 
mailings  to  Herald  readers  advis¬ 
ing  them  why  they  should  use  the 
product;  2)  A  copy  of  the  weekly 
is  sent  ‘to  retailers  along  with  a 
promotion  piece  which  ties  in  with 
product  at  point-of-sale;  3)  Three 
experienced  shoppers  check  on 
how  local  stores  are  selling  the 
product  advertised;  4)  Local  con¬ 
tests  are  staged  by  the  Herald  and 
tie-in  with  product;  5)  Through¬ 
out  the  year  various  issues  of  the 
paper  go  all-out  on  special  events. 

The  weekly  is  no  longer  a  one- 
man  operation.  Joan  Kahn  is  city 
editor;  Thomas  J.  Maloney,  ad- 
manager;  and  Rose  Cardillo,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Roving  corre¬ 
spondent  is  Nan  Garcia,  daughter 
of  Antonio  F.  Garcia,  famed  for 
Garcia  y  Vega  cigars. 


Gtie$  in  the  Carolinas  are  Individuals 


The  Carolinas  Advertising  Press 
Group 

The  Concord  Tribune 
The  Goldsboro  News-Argus 
The  Shelby  Dally  Star 
The  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald 

will  help  you  to  successfully  ad- 
vM-tlse,  merchandise  and  sell  in 
the  fast  booming  and  ever¬ 
growing  Carolinas. 


Outside  circulation  does  not 
sell  the  citizens  of  the  Caro- 
lina.-i.  For  each  one  of  them 
the  axis  of  the  universe 
comes  up  directly  through 
the  center  of  his  own  home 
town. 

Carolinas  Press  Group  helps 
you  procure  plant  facilities 
or  to  secure  warehousing; 
brimrs  about  distribution: 
l)roniote8  sales  in  home  mm*- 
kets  by  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Represented  by: 


BURKE  •  KUIPERS 
and  MAHONEY,  hic. 


New  iork'C'iiicaso'Uailai  'OltUtiomA  Cit>  I 
AtIanU  ’8an  Francisco  Chtrloite 


Radio  'Spy'  Quits 
Reporter's  Role 

The  Freedom  of  Press  and  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  protested  to  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  that  its 
serial,  “Bob  Barclay,  American 
Agent,”  depicting  an  American 
foreign  correspondent  who  dou¬ 
bles  as  a  spy,  was  damaging  to 
newsmen. 

“The  drama  is  damaging  to  the 
reputations  of  all  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,”  said  Bruno  Shaw,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman.  “This  is  a  slan¬ 
der  and  libel  on  our  profession  .  .  . 
and,  very  importantly,  at  this  time, 
it  is  likely  to  do  enormous  harm  to 
William  Oatis,  who  is  now  in  jail 
in  Czechoslovakia  on  the  kind 
of  flimsy  and  untrue  Communist 
charges  to  which  the  radio  serial 
lends  credence.” 

George  Trendle,  producer,  re¬ 
plied  that  “Bob  Barclay”  will  re¬ 
sign  his  newspaper  connections, 
used  in  the  past  to  mask  fictional 
undercover  work  as  a  spy. 


Now  Spence  has  more  time  to 
devote  to  his  side  interest — “The 
Society  Register,”  listing  more  than 
1,000  Westchester  socialites. 

Spence,  who  likes  to  “unwind” 
at  day’s  end  by  reading  whodunits, 
is  a  fatalistic  philatelist  with  a 
penchant  for  telephones.  Aside 
from  his  battery  of  office  phones 
in  the  Herald  Building,  he  keeps 
one  on  his  breakfast  table,  and 
maintains  a  mobile  unit  in  his 
Cadillac. 

In  addition  to  his  publisher- 
editor  duties,  Spence  contributes 
a  weekly  gossip  column  to  the 
Herald.  So  far  he  hasn’t  missed 
a  deadline — though  he  admits  to 
coming  close  at  times.  Beneath  his 
14-point  by-line  are  these  Latin 
words:  “Nulla  Dies  Sine  Linea” 
(Never  a  day  without  a  line). 

■ 

German  Publishers 
Inspect  Indiana  Daily 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  Jurgen 
Reiss,  Haus  Schwab-Felisch  and 
Horst  Sieibert,  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  from  Germany,  were  guests  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  last  week, 
coming  here  especially  to  inspect 
the  Tribune’s  million  dollar  re¬ 
modeled  newspaper  plant.  Mr. 
Reiss  is  connected  with  Der 
Abend,  published  in  Berlin.  Mr. 
Schwab-Felisch  is  editor  of  Die 
Neue  Zeitung,  also  of  Berlin.  Mr. 
Sieibert  is  with  the  Passauer  Neue 
Presse,  Passan,  Bavaria. 

The  visitors  were  shown  through 
the  plant  by  F.  A.  Miller,  Tribune 
president  and  editor. 

■ 

I  Finnish  Netvsman  Here 

Arvo  Aari,  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Helsingin  Sano- 
mat,  Helsinki,  Finland,  is  spend¬ 
ing  four  months  in  the  United 
States  studying  American  newspa¬ 
per  methods  and  writing  about 
America  for  his  newspaper. 
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New  Presses 
Installed  by 
Times-Herald 

Washington — The  Times-Herald 
is  offering  its  readers  an  easier-to- 
read  newspaper  Aug.  27,  when  it 
will  introduce  a  news  summary  and 
“historical  scrapbook”  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  first  editions  to  be 
printed  on  its  new  presses. 

The  news  summary  will  give 
readers  an  instant  and  concise  in¬ 
dex  to  the  day’s  news.  It  will  be 
displayed  prominently  on  Page  1  i 
and  will  be  designed  so  it  can  be 
clipped  and  filed  for  reference  pur- 
poses. 

The  summary  will  carry  con¬ 
densed  highlights  under  the  head¬ 
ings:  Local,  National,  Internation¬ 
al,  Sports,  Business  and  Finance, 
Editorial. 

Features  Indexed 

There  will  be  a  complete  index 
on  all  special  sections,  such  as  so¬ 
ciety  and  columns  and  cartoons. 

The  Times-Herald  is  adopting  a 
new  format  and  type  of  make-up 
to  conform  to  the  longer  page  size 
made  possible  by  installation  of  the 
new  presses.  New  type  faces  and 
type  arrangements  will  be  used 
throughout  the  newspaper. 

With  the  new  presses,  the  page 
length  will  be  increased  from  21Vi 
to  23-9/16  and  the  width  will  re¬ 
main  at  16  inches.  More  text  and 
pictures  will  be  carried  as  a  result. 

The  new  presses  and  the  build¬ 
ing  in  which  they  are  housed,  a 
one-story  annex  adjoining  the  main 
Times-Herald  Building,  represent 
an  investment  of  more  than 
$3,000,000. 

The  three  Goss  Headliner  press¬ 
es  (each  of  seven  units)  will  en¬ 
able  the  newspaper  to  print  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  matter  in  four 
colors.  The  presses  required  150 
miles  of  wiring.  During  warm 
weather,  the  roof  will  be  flooded 
with  water,  the  evaporation  pro¬ 
viding  a  natural  cooling  system  for 
the  pressroom. 

■ 

WGN  Appoints 

Chicago — George  P.  Holling- 
bery  Company  has  been  signed  to 
represent  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  WGN  and  wgn-tv,  Chicago, 
nationally,  it  was  announced  by 
William  A.  McGuineas,  commer¬ 
cial  manager  of  wgn,  Inc.,  The, 
Hollingbery  Company  will  serve 
as  sales  representatives  for  wgn 
and  WGN-TV  in  all  cities  except 
Chicago,  New  York,  Minneapolis. 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Milwaukee, 
Detroit  and  Cincinnati.  These 
cities  are  serviced  directly  by  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  sales  of¬ 
fices  of  WGN,  Chicago  Tribune 
afliliate. 

■ 

Tercentenary 

Norwalk,  Conn.  —  A  record 
edition  of  160  pages  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Hour,  a  daily,  on 
Aug.  7  in  connection  with  Nor¬ 
walk’s  tercentenary. 
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Bauer  &  Black  Ads 

Chicago — Bauer  &  Black’s  new 
nylon  elastic  stocking  for  women 
is  being  introduced  by  a  substan¬ 
tially  increased  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  both  consumer  and  pro¬ 
fessional  fields.  Consumer  ads  in¬ 
clude  the  Metro  Group  of  Sunday 
newspapers  in  24  cities.  Women’s 
magazines  and  medical  journals 
are  also  being  used,  coordinated 
with  point-of-sale  merchandising 
aids. 


Enters  Ward  Succeeds  Irvin  St.  Louis  Dailies 

"  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.-Alan  M.  Ward  Raise  Their  Rates 

Frozen  Food  as  a  resuU  of  its  purchases  of 

L.  1  1  i  on  ^  ’f  ’rf'f  ‘he  5/.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times 

Field  Aua.  20  manager  of  Batten  Barton,  Durs-  23,  page  7),  the  5r. 

hne  &  Osborns  office  here  Dale  ^  Post-Dispatch  re- 

A  new  line  of  frozen  foods,  the  G.  Castro  will  be  associated  with  js  it  has  picked  up  100,000  cir- 

first  to  carry  the  Borden  name  him  as  client-service  supervisor,  ^ulation  andi  effective  Nov.  1,  will 

will  be  introduced  Aug.  20  Mr  Ward  joined  the  agency  m  increase  its  advertising  rates, 
throughout  New  Jersey  and  m  New  1929  as  a  copywriter  after  serving  ju  ^  ^  ® 

York  City  by  M  Augenblick  &  three  years  on  Rochester  newspa-  fronr  66c  pS  fine  to  76c  Se 

Bro.,  Newark,  N.  J.  produce  divi-  pers.  j^e  Sunday  rate  jumps  from  75c 

Sion  of  the  Borden  Co.  Three  days  .  jo  j^te,  how- 

later  (Aug.  23)  Borden  will  run  -  tn  ever,  will  drop  from  $2.27  to  $1.95 

672-line  ads  (via  win,  Williams  Snowhlte  Eyes  Dailies  but  the  Sunday  milline  price  goes 
&  Saylor,  Newark)  in  14  Jersey  Muskegon,  Mich.— C.  R.  Hill,  from  $1.67  to  $1.78. 
papers  to  announce  ^ailability  ot  general  manager  of  Snow-  The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glohe- 

the  line  in  some  3,000  retail  out-  ^^itg  Baking  Co.,  this  week  au-  Democrat,  which  claims  circula- 
.  .  u  ff  j  thorized  Ruse  &  Urban,  Inc.,  De-  tion  “over  300,000,”  has  increased 

Initial  Items  lo  be  offered,  un-  agency,  to  proceed  with  its  daily  flat  rate  from  65c  to 

der  the  Borden  label  according  to  intensive  ad  campaign  on  73c;  its  Sunday  rate  from  70c  to 
John  R.  Ellery,  president  of  the  Snowhite’s  Lax  -  A  -  Bran  bread.  74c.  The  Globe-Democrat’s  rates 
Borden  produce  company,  will  in-  Program  will  include  newspapers,  become  effective  immediately,  ex¬ 
clude  French  fried  potatoes,  leaf  radio,  and  point  of  purchase  ma-  cept  to  contract  holders  who  have 
and  chopped  spinach,  poas,  stnng  terial,  including  window  banners  until  Nov.  10.  New  milline  rates 
beans,  strawberries  and  cut-up  packaging.  have  not  yet  been  figured. 


COUNTERATTACK 


Bermuda  Gazette  Hikes 
Rate;  Advertisers  Balk  I 

Bermuda  Press,  Ltd.,  Bermuda,  ■ 

BWl,  put  a  20%  increase  in  ad  i  \  ^ 

rates  for  the  Royal  Gazette  into  j  ^ 

effect  July  1,  according  to  S.  S.  — ^ 
Koppe  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  |  ^ ^ 
publishers’  representatives. 

Ford  Baxter,  general  manager  | 
of  Bermuda  Press,  reported  that  C  A  A 

as  a  result  of  the  rate  increase,  dAP 

four  advertisers  who  provided  ^  ^ 

30%  of  the  local  advertising  vol- 
ume  refrained  from  supplying  copy  ^  > 

during  July  while  they  considered  |  - 

signing  new  contracts.  -  ‘  ' 

“It  was  finally  decided  by  these  >- 
firms,”  Mr.  Baxter  related,  “to  re-  ^ 
sume  advertising  in  the  Royal  Ga-  ^  ? 

zette  upon  the  newspaper’s  terms  i,’  "'.  >, 

wth  the  provision  that,  when  pos-  /< '  " ' 

sible,  the  rate  would  be  lowered  ^ , 

and  that  we  would  discuss  costs 
again  in  three  months’  time.”  ^ 
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THE  MOST 

IMPORTANT  CORNER 
IN  THE  U.5.A. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE 

WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


KENTUCKY  HOME  OF  CAIVERT- occupying  65  acres  of  beautifully  landscaped  grounds  on  7th  Street  Road,  Louisville.  Ky 


I  imitation  to  \isit  the  world’s 
most  modern  distilleries 


COME  SEE  how  taste-testing  determines 
the  taste  standards  for  all  Calvert  prod¬ 
ucts.  Last  year  alone,  we  recorded  more 
than  180,000  individual  taste  tests,  in¬ 
cluding  thousands  by  a  “Consumer  Jury^ 
of  folks  like  you. 


grain  to  finished  product.  And  youll  see 
how  whiskey  is  kept  under  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  temperature  and  humidity  in  vast 
warehouses. 

We’ll  show  you,  too,  our  taste-testing 
and  research  laboratories,  our  unequalled 
“library  of  whiskies”  .  .  all  the  extra  steps 
we  take  to  make  every  Calvert  product  the 
finest  money  can  buy . . .  today  and  to¬ 
morrow. 

You’re  welcome  ...  at  Calvert. 


I  Won  t  you  come  see  us ...  next 

time  you’re  in  Baltimore  or 
Louisville? 

We  promise  that  you  . .  .  like 
the  thousands  who  have  taken 
the  tour  through  a  Calvert  distillery . . .  will 
be  impressed  by  the  advanced  methods  we 
use  to  make  better-tasting  whiskey  and  gin. 

You’ll  be  interested  in  the  magic  of  vac¬ 
uum  distilling ...  in  the  mysteries  of  yeast 
culture  ...  in  the  hospital-like  cleanliness 
of  our  buildings.  You’ll  learn  about  our 
scientific  quality  controb  that  protect  Cal¬ 
vert  quality  every  step  of  the  way . . .  from 


BE  YOUB  OWN  WHISKEY  EXKITI 

Write  today  for  our  booklet 
dnSI  of  popular  summer  drink  red- 
pes,  mixology  hints  and  facts 
about  whiskey.  Just  send  a 
penny  post  card  with  your  name  and 
address  to:  Calvert  Distillers  Cwpora- 
tion.  Room  1322,  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 


President,  Calvert  Distillers  Corporation 
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COME  SEE  spotlessly  clean,  fully  enclosed 
cooking,  fermenting  and  distilling  facili¬ 
ties  that  prevent  contamination.  Through¬ 
out  the  process  you’ll  find  scientific 
precision  instruments  used  to  assure 
complete  uniformity,  matchless  quality. 


COME  SEE  Calvert’s  patented  low  tem¬ 
perature  vacuum  stills  which  prevent 
scorching  and  undesirable  flavor  reac¬ 
tions.  Result:  flavor  that’s  never  harsh, 
always  smoother.  Good  reason  why  Cal¬ 
vert  Challenges  Comparison. 


COME  SEE  the  laboratories  where  scien¬ 
tists  continuously  analyze,  check  and  de¬ 
velop  new  techniques.  Calvert  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  research  to  make 
Calvert  whiskies  and  gin  the  finest 
money  can  buy. 


Calvert  Distillers  Corporation 

Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City 


Blended  Whiskey,  86.8  Proof,  Lord  Calvert— 63S  Crain  Neutral  Spirits,  Calvert  Reserve— 65S  Crain  Neutral 
Spirits.  Calvert  Distilled  London  Dry  Cin— 90  Proof- Distilled  from  1007  Crain  Neutral  Spirits 
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ACTION  ON  OATIS 

THE  House  of  Representatives  took  action 
this  week  and  by  a  vote  of  231  to  1  con¬ 
demned  the  Czech  arrest  and  conviction  of 
AP  correspondent  William  Oatis  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  all  commercial  relations  with  that 
country  be  suspended  until  he  is  freed.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Senate  will  take  similar 
action. 

While  our  Congress  is  busy  passing  these 
resolutions  which  are  high  sounding  but 
somewhat  ineffective  because  they  “ask”  and 
don’t  “demand.”  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  sits  and  deliberates 
in  Geneva  about  freedom  of  information. 
The  U.  S.  State  Department  has  asked  this 
international  body  to  do  something  about 
Oatis.  It  could  if  it  would. 

But  the  nations  of  the  world  who  are 
members  of  ECOSOC  talk  about  freedom. 
They  aren’t  expected  to  do  anything  about  it. 

They  are  considering  the  proposed  UN 
treaty  on  freedom  of  information  which  has 
been  made  into  a  monstrous  farce,  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  will  do  more  to  destroy  freedom 
around  the  world  than  it  will  to  re-establish 
it.  The  nations  which  are  responsible  for  the 
present  construction  of  the  treaty,  over  the 
protests  of  our  government  and  several 
others,  are  more  interested  in  creating  loop¬ 
holes  for  censorship  and  a  repetition  of  the 
Oatis  case  in  other  countries. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  hoped 
that  a  majority  of  the  United  Nations  will 
have  the  courage  or  desire  to  take  any  action 
toward  Czechoslovakia. 

The  U.  S.  may  have  to  carry  the  ball  alone, 
as  it  has  been  doing  so  far  ineffectually. 
The  State  Department  has  the  right  idea  in 
curbing  Czech  airliners  over  Western  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  moving  to  cancel  Czech  trade 
concessions  in  the  U.  S.  Perhaps  it  will  fol¬ 
low  through  with  the  Congressional  proposal 
to  terminate  all  trade  with  that  country.  It  is 
becoming  obvious  that  only  a  strong  and 
tough  policy  is  worth  while. 

SHOWDOWN  NEEDED 

INDIANA’S  legislators  showed  rare  courage 
and  brains  when  they  passed  over  the 
governor’s  veto  in  March  a  bill  opening  wel¬ 
fare  records  to  public  inspection.  This  is  an 
area  where  billions  of  public  monies  are  spent 
without  any  right  of  public  inspection. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  states 
which  receive  federal  welfare  assistance  must 
withhold  the  name  of  recipients  from  the 
public  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  these  fed¬ 
eral  grants. 

The  Federal  Security  Administration  has 
abided  by  the  law  and  notified  Indiana  it  is 
cutting  off  funds  to  that  state.  Indiana  will 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile 
amendments  to  security  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  government  from  cutting 
off  federal  funds  from  states  which  open 
their  relief  roles  to  public  inspection,  and 
other  bills  permitting  states  to  publicize  these 
records,  are  in  Senate  and  House  committees. 

A  two-pronged  action  is  needed.  Congress 
must  set  itself  straight  and  decide  that  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  is  a  matter  of 
public  information  in  any  field  including  wel¬ 
fare.  And  the  Supreme  Court  must  have 
its  first  opportunity  to  decide  that  the  rights 
of  the  public  are  paramount  to  those  of  the 
few  recipients  of  welfare  relief. 
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When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him.— Proverbs,  XVI;  7. 


W.  R.  HEARS! 

THE  VIGOROUS  and  successful  career  of 

William  Randolph  Hearst  which  covered 
more  than  six  decades  was  brought  to  an  end 
this  week.  Probably  more  than  any  other 
figure  in  American  Publishing  history  he  was 
the  center  of  controversy  both  public  and  po¬ 
litical.  Undoubtedly,  more  than  any  other 
figure  in  history,  he  left  an  imprint  on 
American  journalism  and  life. 

If  it  could  be  said  of  any  one  man.  Mr. 
Hearst  through  his  publishing  genius  set  the 
pattern  and  pace  for  20th  century  newspaper- 
ing  as  we  know  it  today.  From  the  moment 
of  his  entrance  into  newspaper  work  in  San 
Francisco  in  1887  his  novel  methods  and 
styles  revolutionized  what  we  would  now 
call  “stodgy”  newspapers.  We  look  back  now 
and  call  it  “sensational  journalism,”  but  it 
galvanized  others  into  action.  It  set  the  pace 
for  competitors  and  others.  It  touched  off  an 
era  of  intense  competition  which  stimulated 
enterprise  and  ingenuity  that  have  character¬ 
ized  American  newspapers  ever  since. 

Mr.  Hearst  was  the  first  to  find  the  secret 
to  large  mass  circulation.  He  led  the  way  in 
the  lavish  use  of  pictures — first  drawings  and 
later  photographs — and  the  development  of 
“human  interest”  stories,  the  use  of  color,  the 
application  of  features  and  comics.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  a  field  that  supposedly  didn’t 
need  pioneering.  He  had  an  instinct  for  lo¬ 
cating  the  mother  lode  of  the  public  pulse 
as  his  father  had  an  instinct  for  locating  the 
mother  lode  of  the  earth. 

He  was  a  roughshod  crusader  for  his  be¬ 
liefs.  He  was  an  American  through  and 
through  and  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether 
or  not  his  position  was  on  the  popular  side. 
He  fought  for  what  he  thought  was  right  and 
be  took  criticism  as  readily  as  he  handed  it 
out. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  what  Mr. 
Hearst  stood  for — you  could  read  it  in  his 
papers.  And  there  was  never  any  doubt  who 
was  running  his  newspapers — you  could  see 
evidence  of  his  handiwork  in  every  edition. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  had  many  detractors  who 
have  attacked  his  policies  and  his  editorial 
campaigns.  But  many  of  the  campaigns  which 
he  started  when  they  were  unpopular  issues 
developed  to  be  on  the  right  side  after  years 
of  unceasing  work.  Foremost  of  these'  has 
been  his  anti-Communist  campaign. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  will  live  as  a  fitting 
memorial  to  him  and  to  his  genius.  To  the 
consternation  of  his  critics  and  detractors, 
they  thrive  with  the  daily  box  office  vote  of 
readers  which  in  some  cities  is  the  largest 
circulation. 


POSTAL  ADVICE 

THE  SENATE  Post  Office  Committee  has 
approved  a  bill  which  would  increase  sec¬ 
ond  class  mail  rates  30%  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  It  also  boosts  first  class  letter 
rate  from  3  to  4  cents  and  postcards  from 
1  to  2  cents. 

There  won’t  be  any  quarrel  from  news¬ 
paper  publishers  about  that.  The  debate 
about  postal  rates  been  going  on  so  long  that 
most  of  them  are  sick  and  tired  of  it  and 
would  like  to  see  it  settled.  Ten  per  cent  a 
year  is  about  what  publishers  have  thought 
was  reasonable. 

The  House  committee  has  a  different  bill 
which  would  increase  second  class  by  60% 
over  three  years  and  would  leave  letters  and 
postcards  where  they  are.  There  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  compromise  between  the  two 
measures  but  it  is  guess  work  on  what  will 
eventually  come  out. 

The  silly  part  of  the  Senate  maneuver  is 
that  its  mathematics  are  not  too  good.  It  esti¬ 
mates  that  its  bill  will  increase  revenues  by 
$350,000,000  a  year.  Then  in  the  same  ses¬ 
sion  it  shoots  away  $250,000,000  of  this  by 
voting  to  increase  postal  workers’  pay  by 
8.8%.  That  doesn’t  leave  much  to  write  off 
the  tremendous  deficit  which  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  claims  it  has. 

If  we  were  doing  it,  which  we  aren’t,  we 
would  increase  those  3  cent  stamps  for  let¬ 
ters  to  5  cents  and  those  postcards  to  3  cents. 
There  is  practically  no  use  for  a  penny  nowa¬ 
days,  anyway,  and  very  little  you  can  buy 
with  a  nickel  except  a  postage  stamp.  The 
public  will  never  miss  it  and  the  P.  0.  will 
be  in  some  more  chips. 

No  charge  for  the  advice.  Congressmen. 

CLOSE  SHAVE 

QUICK  action  by  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  has  probably 
forestalled  an  attempt  in  the  state  legislature 
to  vote  a  one<ent-per<opy  tax  on  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  don’t  know  how  serious  the  state 
senators  were  but  the  mere  fact  that  they  were 
contemplating  such  action  is  dangerous. 

Newspapers  do  not  object  to  paying  the 
same  taxes  that  are  levied  against  all  busi¬ 
ness,  as  we  have  said  many  times.  But  a  tax 
on  circulatlion  is  not  just  an  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  tax. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  discriminatory.  It 
penalizes  newspapers. 

Secondly,  such,  a  tax  is  against  the  public 
interest.  The  public  is  entitled  to  obtain  its 
mass  communications  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  The  ordinary  cost  of  doing  business  has 
raised  the  price  of  a  newspaper  from  1  to  5 
cents  in  less  than  50  years.  There  is  no  reasotr 
for  government  to  raise  it  further  by  a 
per  copy  tax. 

PARDON  US! 

PERHAPS  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  Irving  Sherman  an  apology  because 
the  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee 
asked  him  any  questions  at  all.  We  wonder 
why  he  didn’t  ask  the  Senators  to  have  the 
reporters  removed  from  the  committee  room. 
They  probably  would  have  agreed  to  it. 

They  agreed  to  banning  photographers  of 
all  kinds  at  his  request.  We  can’t  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Since  when  has  a  witness  before  a  Senate 
committee  set  the  rules  for  news  coverage? 
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vision  editor  of 
t  h  e  Springfield 
Daily  News  and 
a  correspondent 
for  wire  services 
and  Boston  news¬ 
papers  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  has  been 
appointed  to  a 
newly  created 
position  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for 
New  England 


lisher,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-  in  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily 
PERSONAL  Democrat,  and  Mrs.  Person,  Press  and  resigned  as  president 

daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Finley,  and  editor,  is  planning  to  open  a 

_ _  -  publisher,  have  returned  from  a  downtown  office  in  Sheboygan  to 

Robert  A  Price  formerly  a  Mexico,  where  Mrs.  Per-  take  care  of  his  personal  busi- 

columnist  for  thi  Sprigfield  appeared  in  a  series  of  piano  ness.  He  is  making  plans  to  write 
(Mass.)  Wuv  /?ep«W/ru/,.  tele-  ^  ^  ,  a  new  book  on  What  Constitutes 

'  •  •  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  a  Community  Newspaper. 

v,sK)n  editor  of  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has 

been  named  chairman  of  the  panel 
on  information  and  education  of  ON  THE 
the  Committee  of  New  England.  BUSINESS  SIDE 

Included  m  the  group  membership  - . 

William  R.  Little,  controller 
ALBERT  1.  NCROGGINS,  JR.,  UeaU  ^  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been 
newly  created  '4'^-  ^  Mississippi  College  since  1949,  of  the  District  of  ■HP' 

position  with  re-  .  has  assumed  the  duties  of  publica-  Columbia  Con-  ^  ^ 

^nsibility  for  at  Craig  Air  Force  ^on-  |f;!  ■ 

New  England  Price  Selma,  Ala.  trollers  Institute. 

regional  news  and  press  relations  Robert  Burns,  publisher  of  the  ^  g  Phillips,  I 

for  the  National  Association  of  ;4r»i.s/ro,ig  (la  )  yoi^  controller  of  the 

Manufacturers,  effective  Sept.  4.  ‘‘  Washington  Post 

In  addition  to  Springfield  News-  V  Co.,  that  city, 

papers.  Mr.  Price  has  served  Publish  the  Fenton  (la.)  Re- 

newspapers  in  Attleboro,  Mass.,  ur  k  ^  a  director.  fff ' 

Providence,  R.  1.,  and  Norwood.  P^hl'^her,  Oro-  q  q 

Mass.  <Calif.  Mercury  Register,  is  , 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  head  of  chairman  of  the  circulation  man-  Little 

the  Southwest  Publishing  Co.,  Fort  ager  for  the 

Smith,  Ark.,  which  operates  six  Hiking  Trails  Committee.  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida  Times- 

newspapers  and  six  radio  .stations  William  E.  Bates,  assistant  di-  Union,  former  circulation  mana- 

in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Nevada  rector  of  the  University  of  Ala-  ger  of  the  Ly/ic/ifeurg  (Va.)  News 
and  Kansas,  is  now  in  the  Pacific  bama  News  Bureau,  and  former  ^nd  Daily  Advance  and  once  on 
area  on  a  fact-finding  world  tour,  editor  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Messen-  (he  circulation  staffs  of  the  Rich- 
Paul  Block,  publisher  of  the  Ser,  was  appointed  educational  mond  (Va.)  Newspapers  and  of 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  and  the  Pitts-  specialist  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  sailed  Extension  Course  Institute  at  Gun-  Herald,  has  become  circulation 
Aug.  1 1  from  New  York  on  the  r^r  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  manager  of  the  Morgantown  (W. 
French  liner  lie  de  France  for  a  Ala.  He  will  start  his  new  duties  Va.)  Post  and  Dominion-News. 
tour  of  Europe.  Sept.  3.  Mr.  Bates  had  also  been  Leavitt  T.  Pope,  who  has  been  i 

Sister  Marie  Matthias,  daugh-  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tiisca-  administrative  assistant  to  P.  B.  ' 

ter  of  A.  Matt  Werner,  presi-  loosa  (Ala.)  Neivs.  Stephens,  business  manager  of  ! 

dent  and  editor  of  the  Sheboygan  Willard  Dale,  co-publisher  of  the  New  York  News  for  four 

(Wis.)  Press,  and  Mrs.  Werner,  the  Missouri  Valley  (la.)  Daily  years,  has  been  named  assistant 
has  taken  the  final  profession  as  Times,  is  recovering  from  injuries  to  G.  Bennett  Larson,  general 
a  Dominican  nun.  suffered  Aug.  8  in  an  auto  acci-  manager  of  the  News’  television  ! 

J.  Samuel  Perlman,  publisher  dent.  station,  wpix.  Mr.  Pope  is  a 

of  the  Morning  Telegraph  (New  Herman  A.  Leibert,  Yale  Uni-  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 

York),  Daily  Racing  Form  and  versity  scholar  and  writer,  has  tute  of  Technology, 
associated  turf  newspapers,  has  been  named  to  the  New  Haven  Ruth  Wilder  has  been  named 
been  desi^ated  “Racing  Man  of  (C^nn.)  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  circulation  manager  of  the  IFi7-  , 
the  Year”  by  the  Jockeys’  Guild  Leibert,  at  one  time  a  reporter  lows  (Calif.)  Journal  with  com-  j 
and  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  its  on  the  Newark  (N,  J.)  Star-  plete  charge  of  the  department.  | 
annual  dinner-dance  in  the  grand  Eagle,  and  in  the  New  York  Gerald  Garner,  prewar  circu- 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  office  of  the  Paul  Block  Newspa-  lation  manager  of  the  Honolulu 

Hotel  Sept.  29.  pers,  is  assistant  to  the  librarian  (T.  H.)  Advertiser  and  since  the 

Louis  Spillman,  editor  and  and  research  associate  at  the  Yale  war  with  the  circulation  depart- 
publisher  of  the  Waynesboro  University  Library.  ment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour-  i 

New s-Virginian,  was  an  un-  Charles  E  Broughton  who  nal  in  Vancouver,  Klamath  Falls  i 
su^ssful  candidate  for  a  seat  in  rece^y  dispLd  T  h™  (Continued  on  next  page)  ' 

the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
from  Austin  County  in  the  Aug.  7 
primary. 

^he  leoder  LEADS 

nal,  has  retired  after  45  years  of 

wntinuous  service  with  the  paper.  YOUR  BABY  AND  MINE 

He  became  associate  editor  in 

1934.  Mr.  Jones  began  as  a  re-  By  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 

porter  for  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News. 

Frank  Walser,  publisher  of  the 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  ^  x  n  ±.  x. 

(a.m.)  and  the  Standard-Sentinel  '*  *  «  Complete  Department 

(pun.),  l^s  been  named  a  nwm  with  morp  than  8,S  pamphletn  and  booklets  supplementing  the  daUy 

tn  1  »  -D  committee  Sunday  eolumn  (and  they’re  aU  free  to  readers)  this  rreat,  estab- 

select  Pennsylvania  Ambassa-  IlHhed  feature  ha«  an  unparalleled  re<*ord  throuKh  25  years  of  publlca- 

Mrs  to  be  honored  during  the  tlgn  nearly  lOO  newspapers.  Samples  and  quotation  on  request. 

1951  Pennsylvania  Week.  Mr. 

Walser  is  president  of  the  THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish-  «  ,  aoo  u  jt  a  u  v  «> 

ers’  Association.  Madlioii  Av«.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Evert  Person,  assistant  pub-  _ 


WHY  The  Leader  LEAPS 

YOUR  BABY  AND  MINE 

By  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 
Is  More  Than  a  Column 

It's  a  Complete  Department 

with  more  than  8,'S  pamphlets  and  booklets  suppIrmentinK  the  daUy 
and  Sunday  column  (and  they’re  all  free  to  readers)  this  Kreat,  estab¬ 
lished  feature  has  an  unparalleled  record  throuith  2S  years  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  nearly  100  newspapers.  Samples  and  quotation  on  request. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Doi  Moinos  488  Maditon  Avo.,  N.  Y.  C. 


^  219%  more  coverage  than 
the  two  nearest  competing 
big  city  dailies. 

97%  of  entire  circulation 
~  is  in  the  11 -county  trade 
territory. 

^  And  .  .  .  Metropoli- 
ton  Waco  now  has 
128,589  people. 

l\vt 
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and  Portland,  has  left  to  accept 
a  position  as  manager  of  an  ap¬ 
pliance  store  in  Visalia,  Calif. 

Gerald  Powell,  who  has  been 
employed  in  various  supervisory 
capacities  on  suburban  circulation 
for  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  since  1936,  left  Aug.  10  for 
a  six-month  leave  of  ab.sence  in 
California. 

Wayne  C.  Sellers,  for  the  last 
year  production  and  building 
manager,  San  Francisco  News,  is 
the  newly-named  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat. 

Virgil  W.  Cobb,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Las  Vegas 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Optic  and  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  and  Houston  Chronicle  for 
a  number  of  years,  has  joined  the 
retail  advertising  staff  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Joe  W.  Nichols,  former  busi- 
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ness  manager  of  the  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  open  an  insurance 
agency  in  Denton. 

Harvey  Ridlon,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle,  has  been 
made  business  manager  and  vice- 
president.  Roy  Appleton  is  now 
advertising  manager.  Ed  Phillips 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff. 

Miss  Patsy  Cross,  daughter  of 
Publisher  Riley  Cross,  has  joined 
the  business  staff  of  the  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle. 

Frank  J.  Trier  has  resigned  as 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily 
Tribune  after  23  years  on  the  staff. 

William  Haight,  who  resigned 
early  this  spring  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Twin-City  Daily 
Record,  Neenah  -  Menasha,  Wis., 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Monroe  (Wis.) 
Daily  Times.  He  previously  pub¬ 
lished  the  Bronson  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Lake  Mills  (Wis.) 
Leader.  Mr.  Haight  succeeds  H. 
W.  Riffle,  Times  advertising 
manager  since  1945,  who  resigned 
recently  to  engage  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  business. 

Con  Donovan,  Jr.,  late  of 
Fawcett  Publications,  has  joined 
the  national  advertising  staff  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

E.  L.  Pippin,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Daily  Oak  Ridgcr  and 
before  that  advertising  manager 
of  the  EUzahethton  (Tenn.)  Star, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Gads¬ 
den  (.Ala.)  Times  as  promotion 
manager. 

Thomas  F.  C.arberry.  .Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  with  the  school 
system  for  36  years,  will  join  the 
personnel  department  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  Sept.  1. 

Waddy  a.  Ferguson,  Gil  Ken- 
NERLY  and  John  D.  N.  .McLaugh¬ 
lin  have  resigned  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  open  their 
own  ad  agencies. 

John  McCool.  credit  manager 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  for  the  last  18  years 
and  in  the  business  office  for  51 
years,  has  retired. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Eleanor  Prech.  correspondent 
for  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press, 
arrived  in  New  York  Aug.  9  on 
the  French  liner  lie  de  France 
after  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Ch.arles  H.  Guptill,  former 
chief  of  the  Rome  and  Buenos 
Aires  bureaus  of  the  Associated 
Press,  suffered  face  cuts  in  an 
automobile  collision  near  his 
home  in  South  Portland,  Me., 
Aug.  11. 

Peter  Binzen,  former  reporter 
for  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News  and  who  has  been  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  last  year  writing  for 
that  paper  and  other  papers,  has 


joined  the  staff  of  the  Phildadel- 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

David  Coslett,  who  received 
a  BA  degree  in  journalism  from 
Texas  A  &  M  College  in  July, 
has  been  added  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. 

James  H.  Hobgood,  formerly 
with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
Dalton  (Ga.)  News  and  Citizen 
and  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  has  purchased  the  Gor¬ 
don  County  (Ga.)  News  from 
Harry  L.  Wise,  who  founded  it 
in  1940. 

Floyd  Logan,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Fort  IVayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel  and  book 
and  rotogravure  editor  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Lima  (O.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  has  resigned  to  become 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Kingan  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Harry  Foehner.  agricultural 
editor  for  the  All-Valley  edition 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  E.x- 
press  and  Evening  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  purchased  two  maga¬ 
zines,  Te.xas  Farming  and  Citra- 
cultiire. 

Charles  W.  Puffenbarger, 
formerly  of  the  Annapolis  (Md.) 
Southern  Maryland  Times;  Dell 
Horton,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina; 
Mrs.  Clare  M.  Marcus,  formerly 
with  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press  and  the  Portage  la  Prairie 
(Man.)  Daily  Graphic;  Lewin  H. 
Manning,  formerly  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  and  Mary 
Eugenie  Parke,  a  former  staffer, 
have  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Edwin  Martin,  who  formerly 
wrote  the  Hollywood  syndicated 
column.  "Cinemania,”  and  World 
War  II  radio  director  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp., 
has  started  a  daily  human  interest 
column  in  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 

Chafin  Wallace  has  resigned 
as  city  editor  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  copydesk  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (T.  H.)  Star-Bulletin. 

Emerson  Lynn,  who  has  been 
farm  editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the  Humboldt  (Kan.) 
Union. 

Dean  Smith,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Sun-Times,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Widiita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 
He  also  is  a  former  city  editor  of 
the  Boulder  City  (Nev.)  Daily 
News. 

Warren  Kayes,  formerly  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- American,  is  a 
new  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

Lloyd  Wendt,.  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Sunday  room  staffer,  and 
Herman  Kogan,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  reporter,  have  written  a 
new  book,  entitled  “Give  the 
Lady  What  She  Wants.”  The  book 
is  an  informal  history  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.,  to  be  published 
next  March  by  Rand,  McNally  & 


Co.  The  pair  have  collaborated 
on  three  other  books,  previously 
published. 

Jack  Durham,  ex-San  Antonio 
Express  sports  writer  and  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News,  is  now  a 
technical  writer  with  the  Service 
Engineering  Department  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Co., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Otto  Knauth,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  copy  editor,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  after  spending 
10  months  in  the  Army,  stationed 
in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

La  MONT  Smith,  Glennville 
(Ga.)  Sentinel  publisher,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Wrightsville  (Ga.) 
Headlight  from  Dvar  Massey, 
who  has  operated  the  paper  for 
the  past  five  and  one-half  years. 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  recently  undergone 
surgery  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital, 
Portland. 

Herb  Owens,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Tribune  columnist,  returned  to  the 
staff  and  his  column  appeared 
again  Aug.  6,  after  several 
months  of  absence  while  he  re¬ 
cuperated  from  an  operation. 

Mrs.  a.  B.  Walton  is  the  new 
editor  of  the  Greene  County 
(Ala.)  Democrat,  succeeding  her 
husband  who  was  recalled  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  with  the  Army. 

Pet  Cody  Gorman  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle  as  society  edi¬ 
tor. 

JuNETTA  W.atson,  joumalism 
student  at  North  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  Denton,  Tex.,  is  now  part- 
time  assistant  society  editor  of  the 
Denton  Record-Chronicle. 

Joe  Dearing,  veteran  fish  and 
game  editor,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  provided  daily  dispatches 
and  pictures  on  conditions  in 
Alaska  in  a  trek  north  made  by 
plane  and  dog  team. 

James  L.  Julian,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  and  copyreader  on  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has  been 
named  lecturer  in  journalism,  di¬ 
rector  of  student  publications  and 
public  relations  head  for  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  State  College. 

Norman  Boris  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  copydesk 
and  Mrs.  Boris  recently  became 
parents  of  a  son. 

Miss  Joan  Baker,  women’s 
staff  reporter  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  is  recovering, 
from  injuries  she  received  Aug. 
5  in  a  speedboat  collision. 

John  S.  Brosnan,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une’s  Farm,  Home  and  Garden 
section,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  as  business 
reporter. 

Terry  Alauzet,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Twin  Falls  (Ida.) 
Times-News,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  as 
waterfront  reporter. 

Allyn  W.  Hemenway,  real  es¬ 
tate  editor  of  the  H  art  f  ord 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  named 
(.Continued  on  next  page) 
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chairman  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Editors.  Other 
members  are  Naomi  Doebel, 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  and 
William  Manly,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

Henry  Lee,  former  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  writer,  now  on  the  New 
York  Daily  News  staff,  has  a 
story  in  the  current  issue  of 
Pageant  Magazine. 

Ripley  Watson,  formerly,  with 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  sports  desk  in  New 
York.  He  has  been  in  Newark 
since  1944,  when  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Rutgers  University. 

Alan  Pope  has  been  named 
acting  correspondent  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  at  Concord,  N,  H., 
succeeding  Ralph  H.  Morse,  re¬ 
signed. 

Dixie  Oliver,  former  Houston 
(Tex. )  Chronicle  staffer,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun. 

George  Fuermann,  ‘Post  Card’ 
columnist  on  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  will  have  a  book  published 
by  Doubleday  on  October  22. 
“Houston:  Land  of  the  Big  Rich,” 
it  is  an  expansion  of  much  mater¬ 
ial  used  in  previous  columns  plus 
fresh  information. 

Jim  Wood,  former  state  news 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
city  editor  of  the  LaGrange  (Ga.) 
Daily  News  and  Herschel  Cribb 
has  joined  the  reporting  staff. 

Ralph  Dilling,  who  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Sunday  News,  has  been 
promoted  to  news  bureau  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  York  edition  of  that 
newspaper. 

Mrs.  Lois  Butler  McGurty 
has  been  named  society  editor  of 
the  Coquille  (Ore.)  Valley  Senti¬ 
nel.  Since  1946,  she  has  been  with 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  Replac¬ 
ing  her  at  the  Journal  is  John 
Ferguson,  1951  graduate  of  the 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIHORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


University  of  Washington  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  advertising. 

Archer  Martin,  Springfield 
(O.)  Sun  staffer,  and  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tin  announce  the  birth  of  a  boy, 
their  first  child,  on  July  20. 

Forrest  G.  Palmer  has  re¬ 
turned  as  reporter  to  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican.  He 
quit  the  paper  three  years  ago  to 
continue  his  studies  at  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Wedding  Bells 


Karl  S.  Nash,  publisher  of  the 
Ridgefield  (Conn.)  Press  and 
Wilton  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boyd  Phillip- 
SON,  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  Aug.  7. 

Max  I.  Farber,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  and  Miss  Eva  Lem  ire, 
Hartford,  at  South  Windsor, 


Connecticut,  on  August  9th. 

Miss  Louise  Aaron,  formerly 
with  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Prog¬ 
ress-Index,  and  since  1942  with 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  where 
she  has  served  as  reporter,  later 
as  the  first  woman  marine  editor 
on  the  West  Coast  and  currently 
as  art  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
Max  W.  Buhmann,  Aug.  20. 

Harold  F.  Arenstein  of  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Baron, 
formerly  of  the  same  department, 
July  14. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Nepean,  for  the 
last  year  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  secretary  at  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  Pvt.  Horace 
Everett  Register,  in  mid-July. 

David  Coslett,  reporter  for 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times,  to  Marilyn  Joyce  Bow¬ 
den,  of  Ballinger,  Tex.,  Aug.  4. 


In  Military  Service 


Maj.  Paul  Capron,  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  editor  on  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  a  former  news 
director  of  Radio  Station  WCAU, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  assigned 
as  Public  Information  Officer  of 
the  Army  Chemical  Center,  Md. 

Capt.  George  B.  Dowdell,  a 
member  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era  editorial  staff  until  his 
recall  to  active  service  last  May, 
has  been  assigned  as  a  student 
to  the  Public  Information  School 
at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  DeVito,  ex-  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Post  photogra¬ 
pher,  goes  into  ^e  Army  Aug.  20. 

A.  B.  Walton,  editor  of  the 
Greene  County  (Ala.)  Democrat 
for  five  years,  was  recalled  to 
active  duty. 
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Steve  Ditzian  Proud 
Of  Lab  He  Designed 


By  James  L  Collings 

Steven  S.  (Shorty)  Ditzian, 
chief  photographer  of  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  didn’t  put  it  in  words,  but  it 
was  obvious  with  every  emphasis, 
inflection  and  gesture  that  he  was 
proud  of  the  photo  department  he 
had  designed. 

The  bouncy,  five-foot-four,  34- 
year-old  cameraman  was,  acting  as 
guide  for  an  overheated  visitor 
two  days  returned  from  an  under¬ 
stocked  fishing  hole.  The  sight¬ 
seeing  was  being  done  in  the  new 
$2,500,000  Record  plant  which 
will  start  humming  after  Labor 
Day. 

“Of  course,”  Steve  said,  “you’re 
getting  a  preview  of  a  preview. 
There’s  quite  a  bit  of  work  to  be 
done  before  we  can  operate.”  He 
turned  a  switch  in  the  print  room, 
but  the  lights  refused  to  come  on. 
“See  what  1  mean?”  he  said. 

An  electrician  soon  remedied 
the  situation,  and  the  tour  began. 

“We’ll  begin  with  the  studio,” 
the  host  explained.  “The  desk 
you’re  writing  on  will  be  mine. 
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The  room  is  27  by  15,  and  over  in 
that  corner  we’ll  have  two  filing 
cabinets  for  negatives  and  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  copying  camera 
unit  will  also  be  in  here. 

Compact,  Comfortable 

“The  whole  department  will  be 
soundproof  and  airconditioned. 
The  boss  says  it  will  be  70  degrees 
in  here  all  year  round.  You’ll 
notice,  too,  that  we  have  a 
sprinkler  system.  The  floors  in  this 
room  and  elsewhere,  except  in  the 
negative  rooms,  are  asphalt  tile.” 

What  kind  of  lights  will  you  use 
in  the  studio,  Steve? 

“Only  strobes,”  he  replied, 
“that’s  all  I  want.  We  now  have  a 
portable  strobe  unit  for  sports. 

“Now,  in  the  narrower,  shorter 
hallway  between  this  room  and  the 
print  room  is  the  finishing  room, 
where  we’ll  have  two  dryers,  an 
air  brush,  a  bench  for  a  trimming 
board,  a  retouching  easel,  and 
things  like  that.  The  way  this 
room  is  laid  out,  the  city  editor 
faces  the  photo  department  door 
entrance.  That’s  good,  I  think. 

“The  window  there  —  I  don’t 
think  it  has  a  technical  name,  but, 
of  course,  it’s  a  trap — is  for  pass¬ 
ing  the  prints  through  from  the 
print  room. 

“That’s  about  all  there  is  to  this 
finishing  room,  so  let’s  have  a  look 
at  print  headquarters.  You’ll  see 
that  we  have  eight  Kodak  utility 
safelieht  lamps  on  the  walls  and 
five  dropligbts  over  the  sink,  which 
measures  20  feet.  We’ll  have  three 
Omegas — two  new  and  our  old 
one — in  here.  One  of  them,  inci¬ 
dentally,  will  be  on  a  removable 
bench  top  which  can  be  graduated 
down  a  foot  at  a  time.  All  told, 
there  will  be  three  graduations. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  Omegas  will 
be  worked  by  automatic  timing, 
with  a  footswitch  and  a  clock. 

Oversized  Sinks 

“Then,  naturally,  we’ll  have  the 
usual  additions — a  contact  printer 
(5  X  7),  Pako  automatic  washer, 
and  so  on.  Here’s  something  I 
like:  All  the  benches  in  this  room 
will  have  formica  tops.” 

The  two  negative  rooms  are  6.9 
by  5 Vi,  with  oversized  sinks,  space 
for  benches  still  to  be  built,  and 
viewboxes  over  each  sink.  There 
is  no  temperature  control. 

“Altogether,”  Steve  said,  “we’ll 
have  about  $5,000  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  here  when  we’re  ready. 
The  paper  owns  three  Speed 
Graphics,  a  15-inch  lens  on  a  4  x  5 
Graflex  and  one  Rollei,  and  there 
is  one  regular  staffer  besides  my¬ 
self,  with  five  freelancers  contrib¬ 
uting. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  set¬ 


up?”  Steve  asked  his  visitor. 

The  guest  remarked  that  he 
thought  it  was  compact  and  effi¬ 
cient,  but  that  the  sinks  in  the 
negative  rooms  were  too  large. 

Steve  shrugged,  and  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tell  what  he  really  thought. 

“At  any  rate,”  he  laughed,  “you 
should  come  over  to  the  old  build¬ 
ing  and  see  what  we  had  there. 
You’ll  agree  we’re  moving  into 
heaven,  by  comparison.” 

The  guest  went,  saw,  agreed. 

It's  a  Hard  Lot 

H.  Dwight  Buell  is  young. 
He’s  only  18.  He  has  plenty  of 
time  to  learn  that  at  times  the 


Senate  Group 
Bans  Photos  at 
Witness'  Behest 

Washington — For  the  first  time 
within  the  memory  of  veteran 
Washington  correspondents,  news¬ 
paper  still  camera  operators  have 
been  denied  permission  to  take 
pictures  of  witnesses  at  a  Con¬ 
gressional  hearing  —  specifically 
photographs  of  Irving  Sherman, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Committee. 

The  unprecedented  action  took 

photographer’s  lot  is  not  an  easy  ''^^^^'^^day.  Earlier  witness- 

^  es  had  refused  to  answer  questions 

This  was  impressed  upon  him  television  cameras  recorded 

the  other  day,  perhaps  for  the  first  Sherman,  through  his 

time,  when  he  was  arrested  for  lawyer,  .declined  Xo  reply  to  in- 
“disturbing  the  peace.”  •"''living  New  York  City 

Here’s  the  harsle  politicians  and  underworld  charac- 

Mr.  Buell,  a  photographer-re-  while  newsreel  or  still  cameras 
porter  for  the  Berkshire  Evening  radio  broadcast  operations  took 
Eagle.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was  as-  companies  had  passed 

signed  to  take  pix  of  a  home  where  *  ®  meeting  up  as  not  sufficiently 
a  woman  had  been  hiding  her  fos-  riewswor  y. 
ter  child  from  state  authorities.  O'Conor’s  Stand 

The  child’s  father  sought  her  re-  Senator  Herbert  R.  O'Conor, 
turn.  committee  chairman,  who  vigor- 

The  double-duty  young  man  ously  defended  the  committee’s  at- 
made  his  shots,  then  was  arrested  titude  toward  coverage  by  all  me- 
after  neighbors  complained  about  dia  nevertheless  acceded  to  Sher- 
his  flashing  a  few  bulbs.  Buell  said  man’s  demand  that  they  be  ordered 
he  made  four  shots  at  9:30  p.m.,  to  put  away  their  equipment, 
developed  them,  then  went  back  Sherman  did  not  demand  that 
two  hours  later  for  more  pictures  news  reporters  desist,  so  that  ques- 
because  he  wasn’t  satisfied  with  the  tion  was  not  presented  to  O’Conor 
original  ones.  foj-  decision. 

Early  this  week  young  Buell 


pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge. 
Today  (Aug.  17)  he  will  be  de- 


Representatives  of  media  corre¬ 
spondents  will  meet  this  week  to 
determine  what  formal  action 


fended  in  District  Court,  Great 

R.rrinot^n  Kv  on  Lttnrnn,,  ^^ould  bc  taken.  They  pointcd  out 


that  the  Senate,  only  a  few  days 
earlier,  had  registered  a  three-to- 
one  vote  in  favor  of  standing  by 
the  committee’s  decision  to  ask 
prosecution  of  witnesses  who  re¬ 
fused  to  testify  while  newsreel  and 
radio  equipment  were  in  operation. 


Barrington,  Mass.,  by  an  attorney 
hired  by  the  Eagle. 

■ 

White  House  Photog 
Secretary  Dies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Herbert  K. 

White,  43,  Associated  Press  pho-  ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

tographer  and  secretary  of  the  Wednesday  s  action  was  regarded 
White  House  News  Photographers  *  gratuitous  backdown  by  tho  com- 
Association  in  Washington,  died  made  more  surprising  by 

while  on  vacation  here  Aug.  10.  me  fact  that  Chairman  OConor 
Mr.  White,  an  AP  photographer  a  principal  defender  of  com- 
since  1932,  had  recovered  several  coverage  when  the  issue  was 

Presidential  campaigns  and  recent-  E*sTore  the  Senate  for  deliberation, 
ly  had  been  assigned  to  the  Sen-  Right  of  Coverage 

ate.  In  1949,  he  won  first  prize  in  A  newspaper  writer’s  privilege 
the  White  House  News  Photog-  of  covering  a  Congressional  hear- 
raphers  Association  exhibition  ing  rests  on  one  firmer  base  than 
with  a  picture  of  President  Tru-  that  supporting  the  claim  of  tele¬ 
man  at  an  Army-Navy  football  vision,  newsreel,  and  radio  corn- 
game.  panies  to  their  right  of  coverage,  ' 

His  first  experience  was  gained  said  Senator  O’Conor  at  that  time, 
with  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  newspaper  issue  into 

contempt  proceedings  against  two 
recalcitrant  witnesses,  Morris 
Kleinman  and  Louis  Rothkopf  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  who  claimed  con- 


Times-Herald. 


Erects  'Ne’ws'  Sign 

The  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 

Deseret  News  has  just  installed  a  stitutional  privilege  not  to  be  ex- 
67-foot  high  sign  “News”  in  shades  amined  by  the  committee  while 
of  blue  and  orange  in  width  of  six  pictorial  and  oral  reportage  was 
feet.  Letters  are  in  white  and  rose  being  made.  They  didn’t  mention 
tubing,  each  three  feet  high.  The  the  press.  Senator  O’Conor  added 
white  tubing  which  outlines  each  that  in  his  summation  which  ar- 
letter  will  stay  on  constantly  dur-  gued  that  the  committee  did  noth¬ 
ing  the  night  but  rose  tubes  within  ing  wrong  in  giving  the  pair  the 
each  letter  will  blink,  providing  alternative  of  prosecution  for  fail- 
vivid  movement.  ure  to  testify. 
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Seventeen  years  a  photographer 
and  a  true  SPEED  GRAPHIC  fan! 


I 


Paul  Threlfall  of 
Thp  Wichita  Bea 
con  knows  wha 
he’s  talking  about 
when  he’s  on  the 
subject  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  Started  on 
his  paper  in  1933 
as  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  and  turned  in 
such  a  creditable  job  that  he  be¬ 
came  Chief  Photographer  only  four 
years  later — and  has  held  this  spot 
ever  since. 


round  camera  for  any  pictures 
from  aerials  to  portraits.  There 
just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  picture 
story  that  can’t  be  covered  with  a 
Graphic.” 

Paul’s  assignments  have  taken 
him  all  over  Kansas  to  cover  tor- 
,  nadoes,  floods,  train  wrecks,  mur- 
j  ders,  sports,  and  society  shots.  He 
1  holds  a  pilot’s  license  and  reaches 
many  places  by  flying,  always 
I  bringing  back  newsworthy  pictures. 
He’s  been  active  in  press  photog¬ 
raphers  associations,  is  past  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.P.P.A.,  proved  his 
ability  with  a  camera  by  winning 
many  prizes  in  various  photo  con¬ 
tests.  An  all-’round  photographer 
.  .  .  and  a  true  Graphic  fan! 


Paul  has  summarized  very  well 
the  feeling  most  news-cameramen 
have  for  their  Speed  Graphics:  “I 
have  used  Graflex  cameras  since 
1933,  and  have  always  enjoyed  per¬ 
fect  confidence  that  they  would 
come  through  with  quality  pictures 
even  under  adverse  conditions.  I 
recently  purchased  a  Pacemaker 
Speed  Graphic  with  a  Graflok  back 
and  really  like  its  extra  utility.  I 
also  bought  a  Super  D  which  gives 
me  better  football  shots  than  any 
other  camera.  The  new  4x5  Graf- 
matic  Holder  is  a  fine  new  accessory 
— increasing  the  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Pacemaker.  The  ver¬ 
satile  Graphic  is  certainly  an  all- 
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Here's  looking 
at  you . . .  by 
Bob  Garland 


Been  taking  your  camera  out  on  the 
briny  deep  this  summer?  Salt  water 
sure  can  cause  trouble  by  deposit¬ 
ing  acid  on  leather,  metal  and  re¬ 
flectors.  If  your  camera  does  get 
sprayed,  apply  this  solution  (one- 
half  teaspoon  of  soda  in  a  quart  of 
warm  water)  with  a  soft  rag  to  both 
leather  and  metal  surfaces.  Be  sure 
to  extend  the  bellows  way  out  on 
the  track.  After  you’ve  applied  the 
rinse,  rub  everything  dry.  This  will 
neutralize  to  some  extent  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  salt.  Don’t  wait  too 
long  or  your  camera  will  get  pitted 
...  do  it  as  soon  as  you  get  ashore. 

While  you’re  cleaning  your 
camera,  try  de-greasing  the  bottom 
of  the  track  on  the  front  bed  with 
either  pure  benzine  (which  leaves 
a  slight  coating  of  oil  after  evapora¬ 
tion)  or  carbon  tetrachloride.  Scrub 
either  of  these  into  the  track.  Then 
re-lubricate  very  lightly  with  a 
small  cake  of  paraffin  wax.  Your 
camera  will  operate  much  more 
smoothly. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Here*s  Why  Teachers 
Shy  at  Appraisals 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Directors  of  92  J-schools  re¬ 
cently  opened  mail  containing  an 
innocuous-looking  questionnaire — 
and  cringed. 

“I  am  completing  an  article  ap¬ 
praising  journalism  training  for  a 
national  publication,”  said  the  in¬ 
troductory  paragraph.  “I  shall  be 
obliged  for  your  replies  to  the 
following  .  .  .” 

That  might  look  harmless 
enough  to  anyone  who  hadn’t  run 
the  gauntlet  of  journalism  training 
“appraisals”  over  the  last  several 
years. 

But  for  the  scarred  survivors  of 
the  Chet  Vonier,  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins,  Time  magazine  “fraud 
and  delusion”  clubbings,  and  many 
others,  such  a  statement  strikes 
fear. 

Victim  of  Bludgeoning 

Journalism  education  has  been 
the  victim  of  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  bludgeoning  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  prints.  No  professional  disci¬ 
pline  has  been  oftener  subjected 
to  ignorant,  irresponsible  writing. 

It  has  the  misfortune  of  training 
for  a  held  in  which  the  prejudiced 
and  uninformed  have  the  writing 
habit,  and  quick  access  to  mass 
readership. 

But  there's  an  aspect  which  long 
has  puzzled  journalism  teachers. 
How  is  it  that  an  experienced 
newspaperman,  drilled  in  getting 
the  facts  as  a  hrst  indispensable 
in  reporting,  will  simply  squat  at 
a  typewriter  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
top  of  his  hat  when  he  writes 
about  journalism  education? 

What  has  happened  to  him  as 
a  reporter?  For  example: 

A  columnist  for  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times,  who  signs  his  column 
“By  Schoff,”  cut  loose  one  Satur¬ 
day  morning  not  so  long  ago  with 
some  800  words  ridiculing  college 
journalism  training. 

In  this  column  he  rejected  jour¬ 


nalism  education  in  favor  of  a 
straight  liberal  arts  course,  ridic¬ 
uled  reporting  instruction,  denied 
the  desirability  of  training  in  eth¬ 
ics  or  libel,  or  editorial  writing, 
and  so  on. 

Now,  surely  a  newspaperman 
would  do  some  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  before  writing  such  a  blanket 
condemnation  in  a  featured  col¬ 
umn  on  second  title  page.  Ha! 
That’s  what  you  think.  Says 
Schoff: 

More  ‘Research’  Needed 

“My  researches  into  the  subject 
of  college  journalism  courses 
turned  my  steps  toward  the  Read¬ 
ing  Public  Library  the  other  day. 
I  browsed  through  the  catalogs 
of  half  a  dozen  colleges.  .  .  .” 

And  there  you’ve  got  it  ...  or 
rather,  journalism  education  has 
had  it. 

Anyway,  his  column  started  off 
like  this: 

“Good  morning. 

“And  if  the  class  will  come 
to  order,  the  Old  Professor  will 
lecture  this  morning  on  journalism, 
the  capital-J  kind  they  teach  in 
colleges  and  universities  and  the 
small-j  kind  you  learn  in  a  news¬ 
paper  shop.” 

If  Schoff  had  bothered  to  find 
out  that  journalism  is  taught  at 
any  reputable  school  or  depart¬ 
ment  by  newspapermen  and  ex¬ 
newspapermen  (many  unquestion¬ 
ably  with  longer  and  more  respon¬ 
sible  newspaper  experience  than 
his)  he  would  at  least  have  won¬ 
dered  where  these  newspapermen 
and  ex-newspapermen  learned  a 
kind  of  journalism  different  from 
that  practiced  on  newspapers;  and 
why  they  took  the  trouble,  when 
it  would  be  so  much  easier  and 
more  practical  to  pass  along  what 
they  had  accumulated  from  their 
own  newspaper  years. 

But  the  assumption  of  knowl- 
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Ca  J  a  *1  There  you  go  again!  The 

Otudent  UGlly  LtOGS  youngster  just  getting  into  the 

TahIniH  fnr  ^nmme^r  "^'^spaper  business  win  have  no 
i  UaiOlU.  lUI  ouminei  more  truck  with  the  law  of  libel 


Iowa  City,  la.  —  The  Daily 
Iowan,  student  newspaper  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  has  tem¬ 
porarily  changed  its  format  to  that 
of  a  tabloid  beginning  with  its 
Aug.  9  edition. 

The  paper  will  continue  in 
tabloid  form  until  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  Sept.  18. 

Ordinarily  the  Iowan  has  been 
a  full-size  eight  column  sheet,  and 
has  run  as  such  since  its  inception 
as  a  daily  newspaper. 


(except  as  the  city  editor  ex¬ 
plains  that  you  can’t,  out  of  hand, 
call  any  man  a  liar  in  print)! 
ethics  (except  as  the  city  desk  will 
explain  on  a  cub  reporter's  first 
day  that  you  never  violate  confi¬ 
dences)  ...  it  will  be  years  before 
he  gets  to  a  position  where  he’ll 
have  to  do  with  these  interesting 
subjects.” 

Now  if  Mr.  Schoff  had  only 
bothered  to  find  out.  .  .  .  National 
surveys  of  editors  for  relative 
values  of  journalism  instruction  re¬ 
edge  on  his  part  prevented  his  peatedly  have  placed  libel  among 
learning  that  journalism  schools  the  “must”  courses. 


break  their  respective  necks  to 
teach  good  going  newspaper  prac¬ 
tices. 

Why  Not  Some  Inquiry? 

He  pounces  with  delight  on  a 
catalog  listing  called  “Advanced 
Newspaper  Reporting  and  Writing” 
and  wants  to  know  “wotthehell” 
of  value  would  be  taught  in  such 
a  course  as  that. 

At  least  four  schools  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  in  Schoffs 
own  state  would  have  told  him  in 
detail  what’s  taught  in  such  a 
course,  but  he  didn’t  even  lift  a 
telephone  receiver  to  ask.  Once 
again,  the  curious  assumption  of 
knowledge.  He  writes: 

“Wothehell,  gents,  wothehell! 
.\re  you  telling  me  that  the  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  of  sports,  politics, 
etc.,  are  any  different  from  the 
reporting  and  writing  of,  say,  a 
lecture,  a  forum,  or  a  convention 
of  the  W.C.T.U.? 

“Not  in  my  bright  lexicon,  they 
aren’t.  If  he’s  worth  the  shekels 
he’s  paid,  a  man  who  can  report 
and  write  can  report  and  write 
anything.” 

Personally,  we’d  like  to  see  Mr. 
Schoff  report  a  meeting  of  nuclear 
physicists,  but  that’s  another  mat¬ 
ter.  Given  the  chance,  any  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  would  patiently  ex¬ 
plain  it’s  becoming  pretty  well 
recognized  in  city  rooms  that  re¬ 
porting  special  fields  takes  special 
knowledge  of  those  fields. 

His  Attitude  Toward  Libel 

Newspapers  have  been  cursed 
and  readers  frustrated  by  the  re¬ 
porting  of  subjects  the  reporters 
didn’t  understand  themselves.  Ad¬ 
vanced  newswriting  courses  pri¬ 
marily  are  instructions  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  fields,  nailed  down  with  writ¬ 
ing  exercises — an  educational  pro¬ 
cedure  of  proved  effectiveness. 

(And  one,  incidentally,  that 
would  help  Mr.  Schoff  in  writing 
about  journalism  education.) 

But  how  can  you  explain  it  to 
a  man  who  assumes,  because  he 
draws  his  paychepk  from  a  news- 
pafier,  that  he  is  an  expert  in 
training  for  journalism? 

To  quote  more  Schoff:  “Then 
there’s  Course  J  16,  entitled  ‘News 
Problems  and  Policies,’  dealing 
with  libel,  rights  and  privileges, 
ethics,  postal  regulations,  copy¬ 
right.  ...  ' 


Incorrect  Assumption 

And  as  for  it’s  being  years  be¬ 
fore  a  student  gets  to  a  position 
where  he’ll  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  .  .  .  well,  if  a  reporter 
doesn’t  need  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  libel,  how  about  the  hundreds 
of  journalism  graduates  who  are 
editors  of  small  newspapers  or 
wire  service  bureaus  by  the  end  of 
their  first  year  after  college? 

The  Schoff  assumption  then  is 
grossly  incorrect.  As  also,  his  as¬ 
sumption  about  the  value  of  in¬ 
struction  in  ethics.  A  national  sur¬ 
vey  of  editors  reported  in  this 
column  last  year  placed  ethics 
seventh  in  the  list  of  most  valu¬ 
able  courses. 

And  so  on.  All  this  not  because 
the  Schoff  column  on  journalism 
education  is  that  important,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  thesis — the 
curious  breakdown  of  journalistic 
practices  when  a  newspaperman 
gets  to  writing  about  education 
for  journalism. 

The  recent  questionnaire  asking 
for  information  about  programs 
and  placements  puts  its  author  a 
far  step  above  the  usual  approach 
to  a  “critical  appraisal”  of  this 
field. 

Instead  of  cold  fingers  clutch¬ 
ing  at  his  heart,  the  journalism 
dean  or  head  more  logically  should 
have  reacted  with  a  shout  of  sur¬ 
prised  pleasure. 

But  it  will  take  a  long  time  for 
teachers  of  journalism  to  outgrow 
the  fear  conditioning  from  which 
they  will  react  to  merest  sugges¬ 
tion  of  such  an  appraisal. 

Change  at  Bowling  Green 

Bowling  Green  ,0. — Robert 
Steffes,  Carbondale,  111.,  will  joiil 
the  Bowling  Green’  State  Univer¬ 
sity  faculty  in  September  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism.  For 
the  last  four  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  three-man  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  and  photog¬ 
raphy  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  succeeds  John  K.  Miles, 
who  resigned  after  four  years  at 
Bowling  Green. 

Mr.  Steffes,  who  also  is  a  union 
printer,  has  been  news  editor  of 
weekly,  semi-weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  at  Brookings  and  Red- 
field,  S.  D.,  and  feature  editor  of 
the  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 
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What  Newspapers 
Have  and  TV  Hasn’t 

Cincinnati,  O. — E  v  e  r  e  1 1  M.  toons  by  celebrated  artists  every 
Bovd.  managing  editor  of  the  En-  day? 


quirer,  wrote  an  “Editor  s  Memo  ’ 
to  850  local  retail  advertisers, 
which  the  Sew  York  Times  liked 
so  well,  it  has  asked  for  copies 
to  mail  to  all  its  news  service 
clients. 

Boyd  said: 

“Several  friends  tell  me  ‘Tele¬ 
vision  is  terrific’.  Sure,  tv  is  terri¬ 
fic.  But  so  are  newspapers,  movies, 
magazines,  books.  So  is  radio.  Dag- 
mar  is  colossal.  So  was  Ben  Hur! 

. .  .  Will  television  supplant  news¬ 
papers?  Of  course  not.  Radio 
didn’t,  nor  will  TV.  We  can  absorb 
this  new  art  in  our  stride.  .  .  .  Did 
you  ever  try  watching  a  movie  on 
TV'  with  your  radio  turned  on  as 
you  ‘read’  a  book  or  a  newspaper? 
Distracting,  isn’t  it? 

lOCf  on  TV 

“Recently  I  measured  the  En¬ 
quirer,  and  found  only  14%  of 
the  content  of  the  Daily  Enquirer 
available  to  seven  so-called  com¬ 
peting  radio-TV  stations  in  Greater 
Cincinnati.  Or,  stating  it  in  re¬ 
verse,  this  edition  contained  86% 
material  which  could  not  be  pur¬ 
chased,  or  accommodated,  on  sev¬ 
en  air  media  in  the  limits  of  broad¬ 
casting  time. 

“More  amazing  was  my  check 
of  the  Sunday  Enquirer,  with  less 
than  10%  of  its  content  available 
to  radio  and  tv.  Hence,  90%  of 
your  Sunday  Enquirer  is  material 
you  could  not  obtain  by  tuning 
in  your  radio  or  tv  stations. 

"The  Enquirer  is  serviced  by  all 
five  leading  news  agencies  —  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
(which  is  NOT  sold  to  radio  or  tv 
stations),  the  full  leased  wire  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Associated  Press. 
United  Press.  International  News 
Service,  plus  AP  Wirephoto.  .  .  . 
Radio  and  tv  carry  only  one  or 
two  of  these  services — specifically: 
WKRC  and  WKRC-TV,  AP  and 
AP  Wirephoto;  WCPO  and 
WCPO-TV,  U.P.  and  Acme  Tele¬ 
photo;  WLW  and  WLW-TV,  U.P. 
and  INS:  WSAI.  AP  and  U.P.; 
WCKY,  INS;  WZIP,  AP  and 
WNOP,  AP. 

Newspaper  Exclusives 
“For  a  rundown  of  some  of  the 
other  ‘exclusives’  you  receive  in 
your  Daily  and  Sunday  Enquirer 
consider  the  thorough  local  news 
and  photo  coverage  by  a  large 
staff  of  experienced  men  and  wom¬ 
en;  such  features  as  crossword  puz¬ 
zle,  Test  Your  Horse  Sense,  Opin- 
lonnaire,  horoscope,  science,  cam¬ 
era.  art,  stamp  news,  poems,  book 
reviews,  word  games,  etc.  And 
where  but  in  your  Enquirer,  or  an¬ 
other  newspaper,  could  you  follow 
some  30  nationally  famous  car- 


“I’ve  never  seen,  nor  heard,  edi-  ; 
torials  on  tv  or  radio  (with  the  i 
possible  exception  of  Winchell  and  | 
several  other  commentators),  nor  i 
can  one  read  such  columnists  as  I 
James,  Pegler,  Hessler,  Riesel, 
Thompson,  Black,  Bromfield,  Hin¬ 
kle,  Kent;  or  in  other  sections  of  ! 
the  Enquirer,  Garretson,  Lait,  | 
Bishop  Sheen.  Considine,  Dr. 
Peale.  Maslowski.  Becker,  Dr.  Van 
Dellen,  Ramey,  Ratliff,  to  name  a 
few.  And  you  must  turn  to  your 
newspaper  to  read  the  interesting 
‘letters  to  the  editor’. 

Only  in  Newspapers  | 

“Where  else  but  in  your  favorite  1 
newspaper  can  you  learn  what’s  ] 
going  on  in  social  circles  or  wo.m-  | 
en’s  world,  contributed  by  such 
writers  as  Finneran,  Miller,  Gorey, 
Powers,  Hake,  Tyler,  Holt.  Hauser. 
Wiggam,  Bostwick,  Haworth,  Kil- 
gallen?  Or  stage,  screen  and  music 
reviews?  Or  radio-video  program 
listings,  which  you  can  clip  and 
save!  Where  but  in  your  favorite 
newspaper  can  you  find  baseball 
box  scores,  racing  charts  or  col¬ 
umns  by  Smith,  Roberts.  Forbes. 
Tower,  Ford,  others?  Or  complete 
New  York  stock  market  quota¬ 
tions,  and  other  business  and  real 
estate  information?  Or  the  Sunday 
Pictorial  Enquirer,  This  Week 
magazine,  American  Weekly?  Or 
most  of  the  attractive  advertise¬ 
ments  which  appear  on  the  printed 
page? 

"Sure,  TV  and  radio  are  terrific. 
But  so's  the  Bible.  It’s  STILL  a 
best  seller.'" 

Joe  Garretson  devoted  his  whole 
Enquirer  column,  Sunday,  August 
12  to  Boyd’s  remarks  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  despite 
the  “competition”  of  radio  dating 
back  a  quarter-century,  and  the 
recent  threat  of  television,  the 
daily  Enquirer  circulation  now  is 
three  times  greater  than  it  was  25 
years  ago. 

■ 

L.  A.  Columnist's  Sho'w 

Los  Angeles  —  Production  of 
the  musical  comedy  “My  L.  A.”, 
based  on  a  collection  of  stories  by 
Daily  Sews  columnist  Matt  Wein- 
stock,  has  been  scheduled  for  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  musical  show  is  being 
sponsored  by  a  public  corporation 
promoted  by  the  local  Junior 
Chamer  of  Commerce. 

■ 

Plymouth  Weekly  Extra 

Plymouth,  Mass. — ^The  weekly 
Old  Colony  Memorial,  regularly 
published  on  Thursdays,  ran  a  14- 
page  special  edition  Sunday,  Aug. 
2  to  cover  the  visit  to  Plymouth 
of  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 


CORONET  PICKS  CRANE 

CORONET  MAGAZINE  chose  Dr.  George  W.  Crane  to  write 
the  lead  article  in  the  current  August  issue — “Six  Rules  of  Love  to 
Hold  a  Husband.”  It  is  now  featured  on  the  news-stands. 

Coronet  recognizes  Dr.  Crane  as  the  foremost  authority  on  Family 
Relations.  So  do  the  1.500  clergymen  who  write  to  him  each  year  for 
advice  on  handling  parishioners’  problems. 

So  do  the  50,000.000  followers  of  his  “WORRY  CLINIC”  news¬ 
paper  column.  For  newspaper  readers  now  want  an  AUTHORITY 
to  counsel  them.  And  Dr.  Crane  is  both  a  physician  (M.D.)  as  well 
as  a  university  psychologist  (Ph.D.). 

UNCLE  SAM  PICKS  CRANE 

H I C  O  G  (American  High  Commission,  Germany)  has  just 
adopted  Dr.  Crane’s  famous  college  textbook  “PSYCHOLOGY  AP¬ 
PLIED”  for  use  in  its  leadership  Training  Schools  for  developing 
German  Youth  Leaders.  Over  350  American  colleges  have  also 
adopted  it!  Why?  Because  Dr.  Crane  is  the  top  authority  in  Human 
Relations. 

Uncle  Sam  thus  adopted  Dr.  Crane’s  quiz  machine  “FAX”  to 
help  select  officers  candidates  in  the  Air  Corps.  The  U.  S.  Navy  also 
hired  Dr.  Crane  to  lecture  at  Mare  Island  on  Personnel  Relations. 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  has  asked  his  help  in  the  current  War  Bond 
Drive.  Allis  Chalmers,  Abbott  Laboratories,  Motorola,  I.B.M.  Corp., 
Western  Electric  and  other  great  business  firms  have  sought  his  advice. 
Dr.  Crane  attracts  top  business  men  as  readers  for  he  includes  one 
column  each  week  on  such  topics  in  his  “WORRY  CLINIC”  feature. 

HOUSEWIVES  PICK  CRANE 

Housewives  rate  Dr.  Crane’s  “W'ORRY  CLINIC”  first  among  all 
editorial  columns.  For  women  prefer  male  doctors! 

Women  columnists  do  not  attract  women  readers  as  much  as  do 
i  male  writers — even  when  they  enjoy  the  same  scientific  prestige.  But 
what  woman  columnist  can  match  Dr.  Crane’s  Ph.D.  and  M.D.  status? 

So  launch  Dr.  Crane’s  varied  “WORRY  CLINIC”  at  once.  It  is 
the  “scoop”  of  all  advice  columns.  For  it  is  not  only  tops  among 
women  readers,  but  it  has  a  heavy  male  readership,  too. 

Dr.  Crane  also  avoids  the  monotony  typical  of  the  usual  advice 
column,  for  he  varies  his  daily  true  cases  as  follows: 

Monday — ^Teen-age  Love  Problem 
Tuesday — Business  Psychology  Case 
Wednesday — Child  Rearing  Problem 
Thursday — Marriage  Problem 
Friday — Personality  Problem 
Saturday — Mental  Health  Case 

Order  Dr.  Crane’s  “WORRY  CLINIC”  and  thus  attract  all  classes 
of  readers  to  the  same  column.  It  saves  money  and  space. 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

Home  Office  Chicago  Office 

Syndicate  Building  520  N.  Michigan 

Mellott,  Indiana  Chicago  11,  Ill. 
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PROMOTION 


Advertising  Result  Story 
Solves  Window  Problems 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Probably  every  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  in  the  country  has  somewhere 
in  its  plant,  either  outside  or  in 
the  lobby,  a  display  window.  And 
one  of  the  routines  that  plagues 
a  promotion  manager’s  existence 
is  what  in  the  world  to  do  with 
it.  Multiply  your  windows,  and  you 
merely  multiply  the  headache. 

Of  course,  many  newspapers  use 
their  window  displays  as  part  of  a 
merchandising  operation.  And  so 
you’ll  find,  as  you  go  by  or  into 
a  newspaper  shop,  that  your  eye  is 
attracted  by  a  display  of  grocery 
products.  If  this  gives  you  —  or 
some  innocent  layman  —  pause, 
small  wonder.  You  have  to  read 
whatever  signs  there  are  to  get  the 
pitch  that  these  are  products  sold 
through  advertising  in  that  paper’s 
columns  —  not  products  available 
on  the  first  floor. 

Ad  Result  Story 

In  Minneapolis,  at  the  Star  and 
Tribune,  Promotion  Director  Otto 
Silha  is  making  what  strikes  us  as 
smart  and  effective  use  of  his  avail¬ 
able  display  window  space.  In  fact, 
Doug  Cornette  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky. )  Courier  Journal,  who  pro¬ 
duces  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  .Association’s  monthly 
newsletter  on  “.Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion,”  thinks  so  well  of  Otto’s  idea 
he  has  made  it  his  current  “Pluto 
of  the  Month”  —  the  month’s  out¬ 
standing  advertising  promotion 
idea. 

What  Otto  is  doing  is  drama¬ 
tizing,  in  display,  an  advertising 
result  story.  The  window  displays 
a  picture  of  the  advertiser,  a  blow¬ 
up  of  his  letter  telling  about  his 
results,  a  tear-sheet  of  the  result- 
producing  advertisement,  a  picture 
of  the  Star  and  Tribune  salesman 
handling  the  account,  and  the  mer¬ 


chandise  offered  in  the  result-pro¬ 
ducing  advertisement. 

Morale  Booster 

Quite  a  package,  and  to  help 
bring  it  alive,  Otto  has  as  back¬ 
ground  for  the  display  a  huge 
photographic  blow-up  of  a  mob 
of  shoppers.  Says  he:  “These  win¬ 
dows  are  effective  on  advertisers 
who  come  into  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  building,  and  on  the  general 
public  who  have  occasion  to  visit 
our  plant.  In  addition,  they  serve 
as  a  morale  booster  for  our  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen.” 

Now  this  is  quite  an  idea,  easy 
as  pie  to  implement,  and  one  that 
should  give  your  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  locally  quite  an  effective 
charge.  Indeed,  you  could  adapt 
it  to  other  results,  too,  say  editor¬ 
ial  response  to  various  community 
promotion  appeals.  Or  it  could  be 
adapted  to  these  very  appeals  and 
help  produce  response. 

Behind  the  By-Lines 

Experience  has  taught  many 
promotion  managers  that  just  as 
people  make  news,  they  make  won¬ 
derful  promotion,  too.  Whether 
you  use  them  in  advertisements,  in 
mailing  pieces,  in  brochures,  on 
blotters,  or  what-not,  the  men  and 
women  who  help  produce  your 
newspaper  can  also  help  you  pro¬ 
duce  effective  attention-compelling 
promotion. 

It’s  natural.  Readers  get  to  know 
the  by-lines  in  your  paper.  They 
may  even  get  to  be  devoted  fans 
and  followers  of  a  by-line.  So  it 
follows  that  they  are  an  eager  and 
responsive  audience  for  any  pro¬ 
motion  that  puts  flesh  and  blood 
and  personality  onto  the  by-line. 
.And  what  goes  for  readers,  goes 
just  as  well  for  advertisers. 


Easy  Washing'  Machine 
Says  It  With  Newspapers 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — “For  a  long  time  now,  we  have  been 
advising  the  ladies  to  do  it  the  “Easy”  way,  reminding 
them  that  the  Easy  Spin-drier  provides  the 
ease  and  facility  for  disposing  of  the  week’s 
laundry  in  less  than  one  hour,”  reports  Mr. 
W.  Homer  Reeve,  Vice  President  in  charge 
of  Sales  for  the  Easy  Washing  Machine  Cor¬ 
poration. 

“Furthermore,”  Mr.  Reeve  continues,  “we 
know  through  experience  that  newspapers 
afford  us  a  primary  medium  for  putting  this 
message  over.  Our  faith  in  newspapers  as 
an  advertising  medium  is  based  strictly  on  results  already 
obtained.  And  I  have  spent  six  years  with  SALES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  magazine  only  because  it,  too,  gives  me  ideas 
which  can  be  translated  into  results.” 

{Advertisement) 


Reeve 


In  San  Francisco  right  now, 
Gray  Creveling,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  is  finding  this  out.  He  is 
producing  a  series  of  mailing 
pieces,  small  folders  that  invite  the 
reader  to  “Meet  Harry  Hayward,” 
for  instance.  Open  this  up,  and  you 
find  a  picture  of  Harry,  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  an  Examiner  sports 
writer,  a  paragraph  about  him,  and 
the  conclusion  that  “Outstanding 
people  make  an  outstanding  news¬ 
paper.” 

Back  on  this  side  of  the  country, 
in  New  York,  Ivan  Veit,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  also  finding  this  out 
through  a  current  series  of  trade 
book  advertisements.  Addressed  to 
advertisers,  these  are  each  built 
around  a  Times  by-liner,  or  around 
a  more  anonymous  group  like  the 
copy  desk.  Each  makes  the  point 
that  Joe  By-Liner  is  a  recognized 
expert,  true,  but  on  the  Times  he’s 
just  another  member  of  the  team, 
and  it’s  the  team  that  makes  the 
paper  what  it  is. 


Pulp  Journal  Delay, 
Swede  Paper  Short 


An  AP  dispatch  from  Stock¬ 
holm  Aug.  13,  reported  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Wood  Pulp  Journal  expressed 
regret  that  its  August  issue  had 
been  delayed  for  two  weeks  by 
the  paper  shortage. 

“Our  paper  suppliers  are  several 
months  behind  schedule,”  the 
Journal  explained. 


Good  for  Circulation 
Currently,  too,  these  personality 
advertisements  are  being  adapted 
for  circulation  promotion  purpos¬ 
es,  and  are  running  in  newspapers. 
Interestingly  enough,  this  person¬ 
ality  series  coincides  with  the 
Times’  100th  anniversary — and  this 
is  the  first  time  in  that  century 
that  the  Times  has  used  its  staff 
personalities  in  promotion.  Is  it  a 
good  idea?  Just  ask  Mr.  Veit.  He’ll 
tell  you  that  no  trade  book  cam¬ 
paign  in  Times  history  has  evoked 
the  reaction  and  the  response  that 
this  one  has. 


Not  So  Crazy 

That  cost  spiral  keeps  spiral¬ 
ing,  and  what  newspapers  there 
are  that  haven't  raised  advertising 
rates  recently  must  surely  be  mull¬ 
ing  over  that  milline.  It’s  a  tough 
problem,  true,  and  one  that  fur¬ 
rows  many  a  promotion  brow  as 
well  as  management  brow. 

But  up  in  New  London,  Conn., 
the  New  London  Day  made  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  problem  with 
what  looks  like  a  smart  and  effec¬ 
tive  tactic.  The  Day  ran  a  large 
ad  in  its  own  columns  headed  “It’s 
Crazy  —  but  It’s  True.”  What’s 
crazy  but  true?  “The  Day’s  operat¬ 
ing  cost  is  up  223%  —  Relative 
cost  of  advertising  is  down  14%.” 

223%  Rise  Since  ’21 

Copy  explains  that  since  1921, 
the  Day’s  yearly  operating  cost  has 
jumped  223%;  its  circulation  has 
jumped  100%.  But  its  advertising 
rate  has  gone  up  only  75%.  Which 
means  an  actual  decrease  of  14%. 

Actually,  as  Bernard  L.  Colby, 
assistant  general  manager,  ex¬ 
plains,  the  Day  has  not  yet  in¬ 
creased  its  rates.  But  with  this  ef¬ 
fective  promotion  line  laid  down 
in  advance,  he  feels,  “when  we  do 
put  another  rate  increase  into  ef¬ 
fect,  our  story  already  will  have 
been  told.” 

■And  well  told,  too. 


In  the  Bag 

Good  switch  on  a  playground 
promotion  that  really  brings  the 
newspaper  into  it  is  pulled  by  the 
Fond  dll  Lac  (Wis.)  Common¬ 
wealth-Reporter.  In  the  12th  an¬ 
nual  inter-playground  bicycje  meet 
it  sponsored  this  year,  the  paper 
had  a  newspaper  throwing  contest. 
Contestants,  all  boys  under  18,  had 
to  toss  10  papers  into  a  barrel 
while  riding. 

This  is  a  year  for  centennials, 
one  of  them  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  the  Journal’s  employe  mag¬ 
azine  has  just  celebrated  its  100th 
month  of  continuous  publication. 
“Hours  Ahead”  started  as  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet  for  staffers  in  the 
service  during  World  War  11,  has 
developed  into  an  offset  magazine 
produced  in  the  Journal’s  own 
shop.  The  title,  incidentally,  is  a 
clever  take-off  on  the  Journal’s 
slogan,  “Hours  Ahead.”  Editor 
throughout  these  100  months  has 
been  Florence  Millsaps,  secretary 
to  Publisher  P.  L.  Jackson. 

The  summer  being  upon  us  in 
full  force,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1,000 
employes  of  the  Courier-Express 
betook  themselves  recently  to  one 
of  the  suburbs  for  their  annual 
outing  .  .  .  while  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
the  Chronicle  and  Herald  are  spon¬ 
soring  the  first  Central  Savannah 
River  area  swimming  and  diving 
meet.  Swimmers  from  eight  years 
up  will  participate,  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  is  this  will  become  an  annual 
event. 

But  summer  or  no,  business  goes 
on.  In  New  York,  the  Mirror  puts 
out  its  “1951  Circulation  Break¬ 
downs,”  a  handsome  and  handy 
volume  showing  where  Mirror  cir¬ 
culation  goes  by  city  districts, 
counties,  cities  and  towns,  and 
states.  And  in  Chicago,  the  Herald- 
American  puts  out  a  neat  little 
folder  and  sample  of  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  column  by  Helen  Wells,  its 
woman’s  page  editor,  called  “Couq- 
ter-Points.” 

In  Marshall,  Texas,  the  News 
Messenger  is  out  with  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  market  data  folder.  In  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  the  Journal  puts  out  a 
lively  folder  claiming  that  Journal 
families  spend  more  than  the  com¬ 
peting  newspaper’s  families,  and 
uses  a  series  of  charts  to  bolster 
the  claim.  And  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  the  State  Times  and  Advocate 
is  out  with  a  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  folder  quoting  leading  citi¬ 
zens  that  “great  cities  don’t  just 
happen  —  they  are  built.”  This 
folder  shows  what  Baton  Rouge  is 
doing  to  build  such  a  city. 
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Take'  Says  One, 
'Mistake' 

Says  Other 

Los  .Angeles  —  The  Mirror 
cried  “fake”  at  the  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express  August  8  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  photo  and  caption  error 
that  the  Herald  said  was  caused 
by  a  clumsy  mistake. 

Under  a  line  saying  ‘This  is  An 
Honest  Picture — For  a  Phony  One 
See  Page  3”  the  Mirror  ran  on 
page  one  a  five  column  picture 
showing  the  scene  of  a  murder 
investigation  similar  to  one  run| 
by  the  Herald.  ] 

“Their  photo,”  said  the  Mirror, 
“is  a  complete  phony.  It  brazenly 
identifies  four  of  the  seated  men 
as  suspects  in  the  Brancanto- 
Trombino  murder.” 

The  Mirror  correctly  identified 
the  four  men  as  reporters  from 
the  Times,  Holyywood  Citizen- 
Sews,  Mirror,  Examiner  and 
Daily  News.  Listed  as  unidentified 
in  the  Herald  &  Express  caption 
was  that  paper’s  own  police  re¬ 
porter. 

The  Mirror’s  story  of  what  they 
called  “the  phony  picture”  implied 
that  the  identities  were  deliberate¬ 
ly  falsified. 

The  Herald  said  the  picture  was 
wrongly  captioned  as  the  result 
of  a  clumsy  error,  not  deliberately. 
They  pointed  out  that  they  had 
discovered  the  error  before  the  \ 
Mirror  ran  its  story  and  had  taken 
it  out  of  the  paper  after  running 
it  in  only  one  edition. 

The  unofficial  explanation  was 
that  the  picture  had  been  put ' 
through  the  night  before  for  use ' 
in  the  afternoon  paper’s  first  edi- 1 
tion.  The  original  caption,  written 
by  the  overnight  man.  was  vague  I 
and  failed  to  identify  the  four  men  j 
in  the  picture  seated  around  a  i 
table  talking  to  the  chief  of  police  j 
and  a  homicide  squad  captain.  ■ 
The  caption  was  ordered  rewritten. 

Since  the  photo  was  marked  to  j 
go  with  mug  shots  of  four  mur- 1 
der  suspects,  the  caption  writer 
made  the  false  assumption  that  the 
four  talking  to  the  police  were  the 
four  suspects. 

■ 

Classified  Parley 
Sept.  23-26  in  Calif. 

The  Western  States  Classified 
Conference  of  the  Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association  will 
take  place  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 
Sept.  23-26.  Wally  Reid,  CAM, 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citi  zen-News, 
is  attendance  chairman. 

The  four-day  sessions  will  be 
sparked  by  a  number  of  panels 
and  clinics  covering  solichation 
for  new  business,  solicitation  in 
rural  areas,  hiring  and  training 
personnel,  value  of  public  relations 
in  ad  clubs,  and  other  subjects. 

According  to  Mr.  Reid,  more 
awards  will  be  presented  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  WCAA  his¬ 
tory. 


Wm.  F.  Metten,  80# 

Dies  in  Wilmington 

Wilmington,  Del. — William  F. 
Metten,  long  a  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  in  Wilmington,  died  Saturday 
at  the  age  of  80.  He  retired  in 
1947,  his  position  then  being  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  News-Journal 
Co.  After  learning  the  printing 
trade  in  Middletown,  Del.,  where 
he  spent  his  boyhood,  he  came  to 
Wilmington  in  1894  as  advertising 
manager  of  Every  Evening.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  became  general  manag¬ 
er.  At  one  time  he  was  part  owner 
of  Every  Evening. 


Mr.  Metten  gave  many  years  of 
public  service  without  pay.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
State  Welfare  Commission,  created 
by  the  Legislature  in  1931,  and 
continued  as  a  member  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Metten  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Wilmington  Park 
Commission  since  1927.  He  served 
two  terms  as  president  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
also  of  the  Delmarva  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  he  helped  to  or¬ 
ganize  in  1913.  He  was  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Security 
Trust  Co.  and  Artisans  Savings 
Bank,  both  of  Wilmington. 


Vermont  Refuses  to 
Regulate  Press 

Montpelier,  Vt.  —  Unlike  the 
five  other  States  of  New  England, 
Vermont  has  passed  a  state  civil 
defense  law  that  does  not  regulate 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and 
other  information  centers. 

Gov.  Lee  E.  Emerson  explained 
that  the  five  other  States  of  the 
area  had  made  provisions  for  tak¬ 
ing  over  these  outlets  of  news  in 
case  of  emergency. 

Gov.  Emerson  reported  that  it 
was  questionable  whether  such  a 
law  is  constitutional. 


“THoftc  eoet 


To  the  life  insurance 
policyholder  who 
joins  the  armed 
forces,  loved  ones  at 
home  are  more  precious 
than  ever.  Their  protec¬ 
tion  becomes  an  imme¬ 
diate  concern. 

Realizing  this,  we  alerted  each  of  our  policyholders-in-uniform  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  he  has  for  keeping  his  life  insurance  in  force. 

If  making  premium  payments  directly  to  the  Company  is  incon¬ 
venient,  the  policyholder  can  authorize  the  government  to  deduct  and 
remit  them  from  service  pay.  Or  he  can  make  advance  payments,  at  a 
discount.  Another  alternative  is  for  the  government  to  advance  the 
premium  payments  under  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act. 

Thanks  to  the  help  of  the  press  and  radio,  this  timely  information 
has  been  brought  to  the  public  at  large  through  the  news  columns.  We 
are  anxious  to  help  all  policyholders  in  the  armed  forces  to  continue 
their  life  insurance  plans  . . ..  for,  after  all,  family  security  is  one  of  the 

t 

most  important  things  they  are  fighting  for. 

I 

WEATHER  STAR  ATOP  OUR  HOME  OFFICE  —  FLASHES  OFFICIAL  WEATHER  FORECASTS 
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CIRCULATION 

Knoxville  Mail  Subs 
Are  Own  Salesmen* 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Formula  used  by  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  is  one  which  the 
paper  utilizes  its  10,000  mail  sub¬ 
scribers  as  salesmen  in  its  yearly 
renewal  campaign.  Result:  some 
600  R'FD  routes  out  of  Knoxville 
distribute  the  Journal  on  day  of 
publication. 

The  Journal’s  main  promotion 
and  renewal  campaign  is  conducted 
in  January  and  February,  timed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  tobacco  market  which  distrib¬ 
utes  several  million  dollars  among 
the  farmers  during  that  period. 

Tells  Six  Essentials 

W.  S.  Burnett,  Journal  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  outlined  the  follow¬ 
ing  six  fundamentals  as  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  paper's  success¬ 
ful  development  of  RFD  mail  cir¬ 
culation: 

1.  Hold  yearly  RFD  price  to 
approximately  the  wholesale  rate 
charged  carriers  in  retail  trading 
zone. 

2.  Place  promotion  message  in 
all  homes  by  fast,  inexpensive,  at¬ 
tention-compelling  sample  copy  to 
boxholders. 


Print  it  in 
the  Westv 


T  fOR 
}  WISTIRN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news- 
prmt.  Black,  color  or  process 
cmors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotory  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54lh  Street 
les  Angeles  43,  Cotifomia 


Temporary  papei  shortage  may 
limit  our  ability  to  serve  you  now. 
But  please  o^rite  for  sampies  any¬ 
way.  Press  time  ts  available 

NAMfe 


3.  Make  it  easy  to  become  a 
subscriber  or  to  continue  as  one 
by  offering  the  convenience  of 
monthly  installment  payments. 

4.  Encourage  neighborhood  co¬ 
operation  in  subscription  buying  by 
offering  lower  price  to  groups  plac¬ 
ing  three  or  more  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

5.  Make  all  short-term  bargain 
offers  run  to  January  so  that  event¬ 
ually  the  bulk  of  yearly  expirations 
fall  during  January  and  February. 

6.  Operate  entirely  by  direct 
mail.  Employ  no  outside  salesmen. 
Exclude  road  men  and  other  out¬ 
side  employes  from  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  duties. 

A  Wholesale  Transaction 

“Long  ago,”  said  Mr.  Burnett, 
“we  came  to  the  decision  that  a 
yearly  paid  -  in  -  advance  subscrip¬ 
tion,  in  our  active  territory,  could 
reasonably  be  considered  as  a 
wholesale  transaction  and  was 
therefore  entitled  to  be  handled 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  our  whole¬ 
sale  rate  to  carriers. 

“This  theory  has  been  followed 
through  the  years  so  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  RFD  rate  gives  rural  readers 
an  attractive  price  by  present 
standards  and  also  give  the  Journal 
approximately  the  same  net  reve¬ 
nue  from  RFD  mail  as  from  car¬ 
riers  and  dealers.  Our  rates  beyond 
second  postal  zone  and  in  all  places 
where  carrier  delivery  is  available, 
are  the  same  as  retail  carrier 
price.” 

Sample  copy  to  boxholder  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful 
instruments  of  promotion,  he 
stressed.  “In  fact,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  volunteer  services  of 
‘Satisfied  Subscribers’  such  as  Club 
Raisers  and  Boosters,  it  has  been 
!  the  sole  vehicle  for  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  promotion,”  he  added. 

2  Bargaiu  Offers 

A  short-term  bargain  offer  is 
mailed  in  sample  copies  to  all 
RFD  boxholdprs  twice  a  year,  both 
to  expire  in  January.  Sample  copy 
promotion  is  preferred  on  account 
of  its  speed,  economy  of  operation 
and  especially  its  attention-compel¬ 
ling  qu^ities,  Mr.  Burnett  ex- 
I  plained. 

I  The  sample  copy  bargain  sub¬ 
scriber  has  the  choice  of  “Pay-As- 
You-Read”  monthly  installment 
payments.  Analysis  of  orders  re¬ 
ceived  in  last  April’s  offer  of  $5  to 
Jan.  1,  1952,  shows  a  total  of 
1,805  orders;  1.290  of  these  elec¬ 
ted  to  pay  $1  down  and  $1  a 
month,  and  515  paid  the  full 
price.  The  “Pay-As-You  Read” 
subscriber  is  supplied  with  every 
facility  for  making  the  stated  pay¬ 
ments. 


Electric  Sign 

An  electrically  activated  picture- 
sign  that  tells  at  a  glance  to  busi¬ 
ness  office  visitors  the  circulation, 
distribution  and  news  coverage  of 
the  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News- 
Dispatch.  Constructed  of  radio 
parts  and  jeweled  radio  lights,  the 
picture-sign  uses  different  colors  to 
point  out  the  extent  of  News- 
Dispatch  operations.  A  timer 
mechanism  operates  the  lights 
which  flash  on  and  off  through  a 
30-second  cycle.  The  picture-sign 
was  constructed  by  George  A. 
Tedesco  (shown  at  upper  left), 
promotion  manager,  and  Herbert 
B.  Gilmore  (lower  left),  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Total  cost  $100. 


fice  and  a  boy  to  run  the  multi¬ 
graph  offset  press  seems  an  ample 
force  for  our  normal  operation.” 

Estes  Stirs  Himseli 

Jack  Estes,  former  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  circulation 
manager,  who  recently  took  an  in¬ 
definite  leave  of  absence,  writes 
that  when  the  weather  gets  cool 
and  the  fish  stop  biting  he  may  lay 
himself  open  to  a  few  circulation 
advisory  assignments. 

“Now  comes  an  era  of  diminish¬ 
ing  newsprint  supply,”  he  noted, 
“when  newspapers  will  find  it  prof¬ 
itable  to  allocate  their  current 
newsprint  to  coverage  that  will  give 
them  and  their  advertisers  the  most 
for  the  advertising  dollar.  Most 
good  circulation  men  spent  many 
years  learning  how  to  build  circu¬ 
lation.  Few  have  learned  how  to 
cut  off  circulation.  This  phase  of 
the  business  they  are  going  to  have 
to  learn.” 

Carrier  Outing 

Hartford — More  than  1.400 
carriers  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers  were  guests  of  the 
paper  at  the  annual  outing  at 
Riverside  Park  at  Agawam.  Mass. 
The  entire  program  at  the  park 
was  under  the  supervision  of 
Charles  Meyrick,  circulation 
manager  for  the  newspapers. 


Under  this  plan,  the  Journal 
credits  a  “satisfied  subscriber”  with 
$1  when  he  turns  in  a  subscription 
from  a  former  non-subscriber 
neighbor.  The  other  category  of 
satisfied  subscriber  cooperation  is 
that  of  club  or  group  subscriptions. 
Under  this  category,  is  listed 
about  one-third  of  the  total  mail 
list. 

Club  Orders  Popular 

More  than  2,000  clubs  of  three 
or  more  yearly  paid-in-advance 
subscriptions  are  received  during 
the  renewal  campaign.  About  10% 
of  the  club  orders  are  from  new 
subscribers.  “The  typical  club 
raiser  in  the  community  is  the 
pastor,  school  teacher,  or  some 
friendly  or  thrifty  extrovert  who 
enjoys  heading  any  movement 
that  benefits  or  saves  money  for 
himself  and  his  neighbors,”  said 
Mr.  Burnett. 

“We  find  no  need  for  outside 
employes  on  the  regular  mail  list,” 
he  stated.  “Of  course,  a  sizeable 
force  of  district  supervisors  is  used 
on  weekly-pay  or  farm  service 
which  is  mainly  rural  Sunday  mo¬ 
tor  route  service. 

“We  are  convinced,  however, 
that  the  use  of  salaried  salesmen 
or  mail  subscription  agents  on 
commission  would  gradually  un¬ 
dermine  and  eventually  destroy  the 
spirit  of  voluntary  cooperation  on 
which  the  most  valuable  segment 
of  our  mail  circulation  rests.  Since 
all  necessary  correspondence  and 
supervision  can  be  conducted  from 
one  desk,  we  can  see  no  place  for 
field  men. 

“Six  well-trained  girls  in  the  of¬ 


ICMA  Asks  Source 
Material  for  Schools 

Athens,  Ohio — The  Education 
Committee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association 
is  calling  on  newspapers  to  submit 
source  materials  which  might  be 
sent  to  journalism  schools. 

Such  source  materials  take  the 
form  of  latest  circulation  promo¬ 
tion,  manuals,  and  newspaperboy 
promotion.  These  materials,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fred  W.  Weber,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Athens 
Messenger  and  committee  mem¬ 
ber  handling  the  service,  prove  to 
be  invaluable  teaching  aids  in  cir¬ 
culation,  management  courses. 

Newspapers  are  being  asked  to 
submit  samples  to  Webster,  and 
his  committee  selects  those  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  sent  on  to  the  schools. 
According  to  Weber,  the -venture 
has  in  the  pa.st  proved  mutually 
beneficial  to  both  the  ICMA  and 
to  the  schools.  “Not  only  do  the 
schools  receive  important  illus¬ 
trative  materials  but  they  gain  a  > 
broader  insight  into  the  profes¬ 
sional  aspects  of  circulation, 
thereby  advancing  the  interests 
and  the  standards  of  circulation 
management,”  he  explains. 

■ 

Mail  Order  Section 

Los  Angeles — A  special  mail 
order  merchandise  section,  called 
“The  Shopper’s  Mart”  will  be 
started  on  cictober  14,  as  a  part  of 
the  rotogravure  Sunday  Times 
Home  Section.  Space  is  being  sold 
in  one  size  only,  one  column  by 
3V4  inches  and  at  the  flat  rate  of 
$80  per  unit. 
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Samuel  P.  Walters,  66,  vice- 
president  of  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union,  New  York, 
Aug-  8- 

Frederick  J.  Windisch,  72. 
formerly  a  court  reporter  for  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal 
for  22  years  and  once  city  editor 
of  the  Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union. 
at  Plainfield.  N.  J.,  Aug.  9. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Winslow  deBek- 
ker.  former  music  critic  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  widow  of 
Leander  deBekker  who  worked 
for  the  New  York  Tribune,  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  the  old 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  Aug.  9. 

Mrs.  Ida  Zoe  Conklin,  society 
writer  for  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post-Times  and  daughter  of  Her¬ 
bert  CoNKLiNG.  who  formerly 
owned  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  Aug. 
13. 

Frank  Baldwin,  58,  editor  of 
the  Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune  and 
Times-Herald  tor  approximately 
a  quarter  century  and  who  got  his 
first  experience  on  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Daily  News,  Aug.  6. 

Rupert  C.  Wright,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Paragould  (Ark.) 
Press  -  Soliphone  for  about  45 
years,  recently. 

Douglas  Downie.  51.  copy- 
reader  for  the  New  York  Post  and 
formerly  on  the  staffs  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Los 
.Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Newark,  Aug.  13. 

Herbert  Perry,  70,  creator  of 
political  cartoons  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  and  the  Portland 
Evening  Telegram  from  1919  to 
1931,  Aug.  4. 

Peter  Joseph  Corcoran,  85. 
proofreader  and  oldest  New  York 
Post  employe,  Aug.  9. 

Darlie  Lysle  House,  61, 
long-time  proofreader  for  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  Aug. 
4.  He  formerly  was  employed  by 
the  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal- 
World. 

J.  Fr.ank  Honeywell,  74,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  newspaperman  and 
later  author  of  boys’  fiction  books, 
at  his  home  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
Aug.  6.  He  worked  from  1905 
to  1936  on  City  News  Bureau,  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Journal  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  Times  prior  to 
his  retirement  several  years  ago. 

Albion  R.  Nolte,  secretary  and 
former  business  manager  of  the 
Daily  Reporter,  Milwaukee  legal 
paper,  Aug.  5. 

Bernard  E.  Nagel,  58,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
photographers  staff  since  1912, 
while  vacationing  in  Canada,  Aug. 
6.  He  was  chief  assistant  to  WiL- 
lum  a.  Kuenzel,  head  of  the 
News  photographic  staff. 

Mrs.  Martha  Jacqueth  Kiene, 
82,  mother  of  Tom  Kiene,  city 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal,  Aug.  7,  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  traffic  accident.  Mrs. 
Kiene’s  husband,  the  late  L.  L. 
Kiene,  was  a  managing  editor  of 
the  Journal. 


Actual  reports  show  t 


KEMP 


/nm. 


Kemp  Gas-Fired  Immer¬ 
sion  Melting  Pots  Save 
up  to  40%  on  Fuel  Alone 

Here’s  why  you  should  replace 
conventional  melting  equipment 
with  modem,  efficient  Kemp 
Immersion  Pots.  Actual  reports 
show  proof  that  Kemp  Immersion 
Heating  cuts  fuel  bills  up  to  40% 
and  more.  Now  you  can  melt 
soft  metals,  lead,  pewter,  tin,  or 
salt  with  maximum  thermal  effi¬ 
ciency  and  get  double  the  rate  of 
heat  recovery, 

.  POSITIVE  HEAT  CONTROL 

Kemp  Immersion  Melting  Pots 
have  no  brickwork  to  steal  heat, 
no  external  combustion  chamber, 
no  CEurbon  monoxide,  no  tem¬ 
perature  ovemm.  You  get  high 
melting  rates,  reduced  dross 
formation,  speed  of  temperature 
recovery  after  adding  cold  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  PLUS  an  estimated 
fuel  saving  of  up  to  40%. 

FOOLPROOF  OPERATION 

Each  installation  includes  the 
Kemp  Industrial  Carburetor  to 
assure  complete  combustion, 
lower  installation  cost.  Tell  us 
your  heating  or  melting  require¬ 
ments.  We  can  help  you  make 
your  imit  more  profitable. 


Abev*  it  a  44"  pot  wHtt  10,000  lb. 
capacity.  Costing  rot*:  hvo  torn  par 
hour.  Estimatod  fual  savings  of  up 
to  40%. 


AAony  nawspopors  roport  octuol  fual  ' 
savings  of  from  S0%  to  60%  on  fual 
wHh  10-ton  capodty  malting  pot 
diewn  obovo. 


KEMP^ 

or  BAiriMone 


IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 


Writa  for  Bullotin  for  tochnicol  information. 
Addross:  C.  M.  KEMP  MFG.  CO. 

405  E.  Olivor  St.,  Boltimoro  2,  Md. 


CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPIttRE  B  INERT  OAS  OBtERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  METAL  MELUNO  UMTS  nSINOEINO  EQUIPMENT  •  SPEOAL  EOUPMENT 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

10  Colorful  Years 
On  ‘American  Weekly 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


of  penguins.  Plausibly,  Mr.  Schur- 
r  New  macher  tells  implausible  tales  of 
Thomas  how  he  earned  a  living: 

1.  Found  and  X-rayed  a  lady 
sword  swallower. 

To  SIX  and  a  half  million  read-  2.  Interviewed  a  teen-age  lion 
ers  of  The  American  Weekly,  life  trainer  in  a  cageful  of  lions, 
was  plenty  exotic  —  a  Sabbatical  3.  Uncovered  in  Cleopatra’s 
series  of  “Ghee  Whizes!”  Where  past  a  secret  passion  for  eclairs 
else  could  you  read  of  vampire  (Cleo  had  a  name  for  them), 
bats;  chorus  girls  abruptly  walk-  4.  Camped  on  an  erupting  vot¬ 
ing  out  on  their  millionaire  bride-  cano. 

grooms;  white  slave  markets;  the  5-101.  Other  assorted  points 

marital  problems  of  the  Mor-  and  perils,  East  and  West, 
mons,  and  the  threat  of  another  Yet  Mr.  Schurmacher  makes 

ice  age?  the  people  he  worked  with  far 

But,  “Boy,  oh  Boy!”  and  more  fascinating  than  the  subjects 
“Whew!  Wh-e-w!”  working  for  the  of  his  zaniest  stories.  Sprinkled 
editors  who  made  the  Weekly  through  his  book  are  unforgettable 
“America’s  reading  habit,”  you  thumbnail  sketches: 
gather  was  even  more  exciting.  Sketches  of  Editors 

^blfut^h  '  with'  sm^n-h]fv  Morrill  Goddard,  the  editor,  for 

“Nothin!?’-!  SarreH  n  ^  H  instance,  had  two  waste-baskets, 
iNotnings  Sacred  on  Sunday,  ♦u  i  r  ui-  •* 

His  tale  is  told  in  the  Gee  Whiz 

style  of  journalism.  r  ^Yh  ‘  ^  n 

.  Goddard  s,  though,  was  the  Big- 

Nothing  Sacred  gest  and  the  Fullest. 

From  his  account  of  ten  years  And  Abe  Merritt,  Goddard’s 
on  the  magazine,  however,  noth-  successor:  Abe  grew  deadly  night- 
ing  was  sacred  on  Sunday  or  any  shade  and  foxbane  in  his  Long 
other  day.  Not  even  the  sex  life  Island  garden.  He  had  the  smile 


i\OTFIIN-f:;S  SACRED  OX  S 
by  Emile  C.  Schiirm.iche: 
Jork:  432  Fourth  Avenue, 
Y.  Crowell.  243  pp.  $3. 


BRADFORD'S  SURVEY  AXD  DI- 
RECTORY  OF  MARKETIXC,  RE¬ 
SEARCH  AGENCIES  in  the  United 
States  and  the  World.  Fifth  Edition 
1951-52.  By  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Bradford. 
.50  .\rgyle  .\venue.  New  Rochelle, 
X.  Y.  124  pp.  $5.50. 


aau  to  relate,  tne  ^utnor  maxes  c.xrry  our  defense  economy. 

that  order  changeth  production  of  consumer 

'"•11  V4  ^  goods  must  expand.  A  specially 

yieldeth,  Mr  Schurmacher  tells  al-  p^^^lem  in  this  field  faces 

most  tragically,  to  such  things  as  ^.Q^^panies  whose  production  will 
a  luncheon  of  soybean-meat  sub-  ,he  consumer 

stitute  had  to  cover  and  eat  ^^arket  by  shortages  or  restric- 
at  the  Governor  s  Mansion.  An  or  by  governmental  demand 

assignment  as  Food  Editor  fol-  Particularly  when 

lowed  as  a  fitting  sequel,  or  per-  conditions  change,  manufacturers 
haps  as  the  editors  little  chuckle.  ^j,l  need  to  have  maintained  a 
Arrival  of  Fair  Sex  consumer  acceptance. 

The  author  takes  his  turn  also  So  marketing  facts,  obtained  on 
at  recording  the  arrival  of  girls  in  a  scientific  basis,  are  probably 
the  editorial  rooms  and  at  having  more  essential  than  at  any  time  in 
fun  with  the  perplexing  problems  the  past;  our  defense  spending 
they  posed — where  to  put  a  lady’s  and  our  whole  economic  structure 
lounge  and  how  to  curb  the  staff’s  are  now  so  vast, 
profanity,  for  instance.  Someone  Professor  Ernest  S.  Bradford  of 
suggested  the  girls  wear  wooden  the  Marketing  Department  of 
shoes  to  warn  of  their  approach.  Manhattan  College  in  New  York, 
One  editor  this  reviewer  remem-  has  just  published  the  fifth  edition 
bers  wearied  of  his  first  girl  re-  (1951-52)  of  his  directory  of 
porter’s  appearing  like  Banquo’s  marketing  research  agencies, 
ghost  while  in-character  male  talk  Agencies  to  which  a  business  or 
was  going  on.  He  actually  pinned  the  advertising  manager  of  a 
a  cluster  of  sleigh  bells  where  her  newspaper  may  turn  to  obtain 
grandmother’s  bustle  used  to  hang,  market  analysis  not  only  in  the 
Mr.  Schurmacher  makes  The  United  States  but  practically  any- 
American  Weekly’s  routine  sound  where  in  the  world  are  listed  and 
like  a  daft  and  happy  never-never  thumb-nailed  in  this  convenient 
land.  He  accepted  assignments  little  manual.  What  the  agency 
with  a  not-mine-to-question  resig-  specializes  in,  the  areas  it  covers, 
nation.  That  is,  until  Katti  came  >ls  principal  officers,  and  the  ad- 
to  question  “the  social  signifi-  dress  are  listed.  Of  course  the 
cance”  of  his  work.  Katti’s  query  book  is  expertly  indexed.  And 
was  in  his  mind  when  in  war’s  there  is  a  foreword  by  Everett  K. 
midst,  he  was  sent  to  sit  on  an  Smith,  president  of  the  American 
erupting  volcano.  And  he  admits  Marketing  Association  . 
he  wondered  why,  when  it  was  the 

whole  world  that  was  erupting.  Query  and  Reply 

But  it  took  the  death  of  Abe  “Can  you  settle  an  argument 
Merritt  to  make  him  resign — and  that  almost  made  us  miss  an  edi- 
to  realize,  he  tells  us,  that  he’d  tion  the  other  day?”  asked  a  city 
been  working  for  one  man,  not  a  editor  in  California.  “How  long 
magazine.  And  so  Mr.  Schur-  do  you  refer  to  the  departed  as 
macher  became,  he  claims,  the  the  ‘late’  John  Doe?  ‘The  late 
first  American  Weekly  staff  writer  Knute  Rockne’  was  the  expression 
to  resign.  that  got  us  started  arguing.” 

“Nothing’s  Sacred  on  Sunday”  It’s  terrible  to  miss  editions.  So 
is  a  rollicking,  rainy-afternoon,  here  is  this  department’s  try  as  a 
kind  of  book.  But  there  is  a  world  moderator. 

of  newspapering  in  it.  It  will  give  As  soon  as  you  think  that  a 
seasoned  reporters  a  sick-for-home  person’s  death  is  common  knowl- 
hankering  for  the  good  old  days,  edge  among  a  majority  of  your 
along  with  pungent  writing  about  readers  who  ever  heard  of  the 
memorable  persons.  name,  we  would  stop  using  the 

Perhaps  not  enough  profiling:  expression  “late.”  We  would  not 
Too  much  is  in  the  spirit  of  Old  use  the  expression,  “the  late  Knute 
Grads  rehashing  campus  pranks.  Rockne.” 
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Press-Approved 
Retraction  Law 

Madison,  Wise. — Text  of  a  new 
newspaper  libel  and  retraction  law, 
prepared  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  press  and  recent¬ 
ly  enacted  by  the  Wisconsin  legis¬ 
lature,  was  published  here  Aug.  6. 

The  law.  which  becomes  Section 
331.05  (  2)  of  the  Wisconsin 

Statutes,  replacing  an  older  statute, 
provides  that  an  injured  party  must 
give  a  publication  “a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  make  a  correction 
or  retraction”  before  bringing  any 
libel  action. 

Specifically,  the  libeled  person 
must  notify  the  newspaper  in  writ¬ 
ing,  pointing  out  the  disputed  arti¬ 
cle,  stating  what  the  true  facts  are 
and  giving  sources  to  substantiate 
the  libel  charge.  The  newspaper  is 
then  given  one  week  to  print  a  re¬ 
traction  or  publish  a  statement 
from  the  libeled  person,  giving  the 
same  prominence  to  the  correction 
as  to  the  original  disputed  story. 

Such  publication  constitutes  a 
defense  against  recovery  of  any 
but  actual  damages,  and  may  act 
as  a  mitigating  influence  in  reduc¬ 
ing  such  damages. 

The  law  was  prosed  by  State 
Senator  Warren  Knowles,  who 
worked  out  its  provisions  with 
Wade  Boardman,  counsel  for  the 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 


League:  Prof.  Frank  Thayer  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Journal¬ 
ism,  School,  and  other  Interested 
individuals.  An  early  libel  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Knowles,  to 
which  newspapers  objected,  was 
withdrawn. 

■ 

Newsstand  Ban 
May  Be  Beaten 

Milw.aukee  —  A  proposed  re¬ 
pealer  of  a  1914  Milwaukee  city 
ordinance  permitting  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  newsstands  on  city  side¬ 
walks,  submitted  by  an  alderman 
at  the  request  of  a  citizen,  will 
not  be  acted  upon  by  the  common 
council  if  the  recommendation  of 
the  streets  and  alleys  committee 
are  followed.  An  opinion  by  an 
assistant  city  attorney  declaring 
that  the  city  has  no  right  to  per¬ 
mit  operations  of  the  street  news¬ 
stands  under  police  license  and 
control  would  be  placed  on  file. 
No  one  appeared  in  favor  of  re¬ 
peal  when  the  matter  came  before 
the  committee. 

Elmer  Schroeder,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  H.  M.  Van  Dusen,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Sentinel, 
maintained  the  stands  are  a  con¬ 
venience  to  the  public,  pointing 
out  that  the  stands  are  gradually 
passing  out.  A  number  of  down¬ 
town  business  men  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  they  felt  the  stands  were  a 
convenience  to  the  public  and 
have  been  well  conducted. 


Newark  'Victory' 

In  Petition  Battle 

After  inducing  33  out  of  99 
people  to  sign  a  petition  which 
called  for  the  Mayor  and  city 
commission  to  be  shot  at  sunrise 
(E  &  P,  Aug.  11,  page  16),  the 
Mewark  Star  Ledger  .\ug.  12  cir¬ 
culated  a  serious  petition  reaffirm¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  found  46  people 
out  of  100  to  sign  it.  The  petition 
was  almost  similar  to  one  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  using  the  Preamble  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  only 
one  out  of  1 12  would  sign  (E  &  P, 
.\ug.  4,  page  11).  Last  week  the 
New  York  Post  circulated  one 
similar  to  Madison  with  19  out  of 
161  signing. 

The  Star  Ledger  claims  a  “high” 
with  the  following  scoreboard: 

Madison:  Less  than  1%. 

New  York:  Roughly  8'/^%. 

Newark:  46%. 


Manila  Editor  Visits 

San  Francisco — Dionisio  San 
Augustin,  editor,  Manila  (P.  1.) 
Bagong  Buliay,  arrived  here  on  a 
six-month  visit  to  the  United 
States  under  State  Department 
auspices.  He  is  heading  for  New 
York  and  Washington  via  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Southern  states, 
and  will  return  to  Manila  via  Eu¬ 
rope. 


Paper  Assails 
Clerk's  Action 
In  Civil  Suit 

Maysville.  Ky. — ^The  Maysville 
Independent  has  challenged  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  Clerk  Charles  Clift’s 
action  on  closing  civil  suit  records 
to  the  newspapers. 

The  newspaper  asserted  that  the 
official  denied  it  the  use  of  his 
records  after  the  Independent  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  a  suit  filed 
against  a  former  city  commissioner. 

“Civil  suits  are  not  public  news 
until  they  go  on  the  docket  and  a 
judgment  is  entered.”  ruled  Mr. 
Clih.  “The  newspapers  will  have 
to  convince  me  otherwise,”  he 
added. 

Letter  of  Protest 

James  S.  Pope,  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Freedom  of  Information 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  wrote  Mr.  Clift  a 
letter  of  protest. 

Assistant  State  Attorney-General 
Walter  C.  Herdman  at  Frankfort 
said  Mr.  Clift’s  action  was  “un¬ 
heard  of  ”  and  that  civil  suits  are 
open  to  the  public. 

Following  the  protests.  Clark 
Clift  informed  the  Maysville  In¬ 
dependent  Aug.  12  that  all  Circuit 
Court  records  would  be  open  for 
public  inspection. 
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Remember 

When 

1 —  You  could  make  a 
million  and  keep  it? 

2 —  Appeasement  meant 
buying  your  wife  a 
new  hat? 

3—  Whitewash  meant 
doing  the  cellar? 


MOST  OF  US  wouldn’t  WANT  TO  LIVE  BACK  IN  THEM  GOOD  OLD 
DAVS ’AGAIN...  MAYBE  BECAUSE  LIFE  WAS  SO  SLOW  AN’ QUIET, 
SO  BORING  AN’  PEACEFUL  AN’  SO  DROWSY  AN’  PLEASANT. 


Cn*ia  I.  Bm 


Those  were  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS.  Edwin  L.  Hess  cap¬ 
tures  the  happy  and  peaceful  days  of  yesteryear. 
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SYNDICATES 

Chief  Had  Direct  Control 
Of  Syndicate  Operation 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


William  Randolph  Hearst, 
who  entered  the  syndicate  field  56 
years  ago,  continued  to  exercise  di¬ 
rect  control  over  his  mammoth 
syndicate  operation  up  to  the  final 
weeks  of  his  life.  Officials  at  King 
Features  Syndicate  this  week  re¬ 
called  the  important  role  The 
Chief  played  in  originating,  select¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  new  features  and 
in  maintaining  and  developing  old 
ones. 

All  new  features  were  submitted 
for  Mr.  Hearst’s  approval  before 


the  syndicate  signed  them  up, 
Bradley  Kelly,  assistant  to  Editor 
and  General  Manager  Ward 
Greene,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Though  submitted  features  repre¬ 
sented  “the  cream  of  the  crop,” 
Mr.  Hearst  rejected  some,  suggest¬ 
ed  revisions  in  others,  and  ap¬ 
proved  some  for  syndication  but 
not  for  use  in  his  own  newspapers. 

When  Mr.  Hearst  saw  a  non- 
King  comic  strip  or  panel  he  liked, 
he  would  suggest  that  the  syndi¬ 
cate  hire  the  artist  to  create  a  new 


idea.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
late  Carl  Anderson’s  “Henry”  strip. 

In  the  mid-thirties,  Mr.  Kelly  re¬ 
called,  Henry  was  appearing  as  an 
occasional  panel  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Mr.  Hearst,  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Bad  Nauheim,  Ger¬ 
many,  saw  a  reprint  of  a  Henry 
panel  in  a  German  humor  weekly 
and  cryptically  wired  to  the  syndi¬ 
cate:  “Get  Anderson.”  It  took  a 
thorough  search  of  the  King  Fea¬ 
tures  clipping  files  to  find  the  An¬ 
derson  The  Chief  was  referring  to. 

A  well-known  example  of  a  strip 
originated  by  Mr.  Hearst  is  the 
Sunday  historical  feature  “Dick’s 
Adventures  in  Dreamland.”  In  a 
letter  dated  Dec.  28,  1945  to  kfs 
President  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  Mr. 
Hearst  suggested  “incorporating 
some  American  history  of  a  vivid 
kind  in  the  adventure  strips  of  the 
comic  section.”  In  frequent  coun¬ 
ter-correspondence  between  The 
Chief  and  the  syndicate,  the  idea 
gradually  took  shape.  On  Nov.  9, 
1950,  Mr.  Hearst  gave  the  final 
go-ahead.  A  year  later  “Dick’s 
Adventures”  won  a  Freedoms 
Foundation  award. 

Suggested  Ideas 

Mr.  Hearst  frequently  suggested 
plot  sequences  for  the  comic  strips, 
and  occasionally  objected  to  the 
turn  a  strip  was  taking.  When  the 
hero  of  an  adventure  strip  was  de¬ 
picted  kicking  a  Mexican  native. 
The  Chief  rejected  the  sequence  as 
“insulting.” 

Copies  of  the  supplements  pre¬ 
pared  by  KFS,  Pictorial  Review. 
the  Sunday  Mirror  Magazine  and 
the  Saturday  Home  Magazine, 
often  came  back  from  California 
with  criticism,  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable,  scrawled  in  the  mar¬ 
gins  in  Mr.  Hearst’s  own  handwrit¬ 
ing.  Material  for  the  humor  sec¬ 
tions  occasionally  was  returned 
with  the  question:  “Where  is  the 
merry  jest?” 

When  Ward  Greene  succeeded 
the  late  Joseph  V.  Connolly  six 
years  ago  as  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  syndicate,  he  trav¬ 
eled  out  to  Mr.  Hearst’s  home  in 
California  armed  with  two  heavy 
black-bound  volumes  containing 
samples  of  all  the  300-odd  kfs  fea¬ 
tures.  For  several  days  The  Chief 
studied  each  of  them  carefully  and 
commented  on  every  one.  Then, 
when  Mr.  Greene  was  about  to 
depart,  Mr.  Hearst  asked  to  have 
one  more  look  at  “the  little  black 
book.”  “The  little  black  book,” 
Mr.  Greene  points  out,  weighed 
about  20  pounds. 

Wrote  Own  Column 

Mr.  Hearst’s  views  on  feature 
columnists  were  revealed  in  1941, 
when  his  own  column,  “In  the 
News,”  appeared  on  the  front 
pages  of  all  Hearst  newspapers.  In 
response  to  a  query  from  Editor 
&  Publisher  at  that- time  on  “what 
makes  a  columnist,”  Mr.  Hearst 
wrote : 

“I  suppose  the  only  essential 
requisite  is  to  be  able  to  interest 
the  readers. 

“Think  how  many  wonderful 
columnists  there  are  and  how  dif¬ 


ferent  they  all  are. 

“No  one  is  like  another  or  can 
be  like  another. 

“If  a  man  has  enough  individu¬ 
ality  to  be  a  columnist,  he  has  too 
much  individuality  to  be  a  copy- 
ist.” 

As  far  as  his  own  column  was 
concerned,  Mr.  Hearst  admitted 
to  E&P  that  he  had  to  “grind  it 
out,”  and  added: 

“It  is  an  awful  life  and  I  do 
genuinely  envy  columnists  like 
Damon  Runyon  and  E.  V.  Durling 
and  Arthur  Baer,  who  write  easily 
and  delightfully  and  produce  some¬ 
thing  that  adds  to  the  happiness  of 
humanity.” 

Started  1895 

William  Randolph  Hearst  en¬ 
tered  the  syndicate  field  in  1895 
when  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  observing  the  im¬ 
pressive  circulation  growth  of  the 
Hearst  papers,  wrote  to  New  York 
to  inquire  if  he  could  buy  Hearst 
features  for  his  paper.  The  Hearst 
Syndicate  was  organized  with 
Curtis  J.  Mar  as  first  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  features 
included  the  “Mr.  Dooley”  pieces 
by  Finley  Peter  Dunne  and  articles 
by  Dorothy  Dix,  Garrett  P.  Serv- 
iss,  Beatrice  Fairfax,  Max  O’Rell, 
Ambrose  Bierce  and  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox.  Among  the  early  comics 
were  “The  Katzenjammer  Kids,” 
“Loves  of  Leander,”  “Happy  Hoo¬ 
ligan”  and  “Mr.  Jack.” 

King  Features  Syndicate  was 
organized  in  1914  with  M.  Koe- 
nigsberg  at  its  head.  Writing  stars 
included  Bugs  Baer,  Gene  Fowler. 
William  Seabrook,  Elinor  Glyn, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Hendrick 
Willem  Van  Loon,  and  celebrities 
like  Grand  Duke  Boris  of  Russia, 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Foch.  George  McManus, 
George  Herriman,  F.  Opper  and 
Jimmy  Swinnerton  were  among  the 
first  KFS  cartoonists. 

News  and  Notes 

Earl  Wilson,  Post-Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  Broadway  columnist  now 
touring  Europe,  scored  a  personal 
four-hour  interview  with  Lucky 
Luciano  Aug.  12.  The  one-time 
gang  kingpin  told  the  columnist: 

“Since.  I’m  out  of  jail  I  been  an 
angel  as  far  as  makin’  a  dollar 
that’s  crooked.” 

*  «  * 

Charles  H.  Goren,  bridge  and 
canasta  columnist  for  the  Chicago  ' 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  led  his  team  to  victory  in  the 
“1951  Masters  Team  of  Four  Con¬ 
tract  Bridge  Championship”  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  this  month. 
This  marks  the  third  Team  of  Four 
Championship  for  a  Goren-led 
team. 

«  *  * 

Congressional  Quarterly 
News  Features  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  James  Killings- 
worth  as  general  manager  in 
charge  of  the  sales  and  business 
department.  Galen  Rarick  has 
been  named  promotion  manager. 
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fm,  _  _ 1  ^  1  ant.  Early  would  quip  when  refer- 

Steve  Early  Dies  at  61;  . 

FDR  Press  Secretary 

*  j  policeman’s  room. 

Washington — Death  of  Stephen  in  amusement;  invariably  would  Louis,  then  heavyweight 
T.  Early  has  removed  the  last  go  on  a  different  tack.  P‘«"-  „  ‘n. 

member  of  a  quartet  who  revolu-  Held  Conferences  Himself  ^  tkI'  didn’t 


pion,  was  brought  in  for  the 

member  of  a  quartet  who  revolu-  Held  Conferences  Himself  reherrCed^^Vhe'^S^ 

a“°y"’  ^"ow  “tthar  he^had  been  pur- 

Tern  which  seems  likely  to  endure  '"'"'s‘'’ation,  the  press  received  posely  “kneed”  or  not.  Then  came 
,  y  c  n  •  of  'fs  White  House  news  from  the  big  question  and  the  bigger  an- 

It  began  with  election  of  Presi-  Early  who  held  daily  conferences  swer: 

Jent  Roosevelt,  publicity  wise  sue-  in  his  office  to  make  formal  an-  ..pn-  u/Unm  will  vou  vote‘>” 

cessor  to  Herbert  Hoover.  The  out-  nouncements,  and  answer  ques-  *.w  Roosevelt” 

going  President  was  e.xtremely  cau-  tions— if  he  felt  so  disposed.  He  \^rioe  I  ouis’  first  and 

lious  in  dealing  with  the  newsmen,  would  frequently  turn  the  blast  lasl^far  S  ^SitiSl  campaign- 
i  situation  which  did  not  build  on  an  inquring  reporter  for  he  -v  ^  ^ 

xJmk ‘-Vaaoi^r  'Torrpspondent,  covering  lha 

either  Side,  me  title  Happy  War-  ognize  a  loaded  question  m  the  nnd  who  were  eve-wit- 

rior,”  which  FDR  had  coined  for  first  few  words,  knew  just  about  nesses  to  the  incident  unanimous- 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  might  well  have  every  correspondent  in  the  Capital,  .  Herlared  it  was  accident  cure 
been  saved  for  himself  in  the  type  his  personal  political  inclinations  ^ 
of  press  conference  he  was  to  and  the  policies  of  his  paper.  It 

inaugurate,  for  he  never  appeared  was  considered  a  fair  measure  of  Reporter  at  19 

happier  than  when  in  toe-to-toe  the  length  of  Washington  service  The  Early  family  brought  Steve 
oral  exchange  with  the  reporters,  a  reporter  had,  to  learn  whether  to  Washington  as  a  boy  and  he 
Had  Been  Close  Friends  he  considered  Early  an  impossible  became  a  reporter  at  the  age  of  19 

President  Roosevelt  nirked  Mr  grouch  or  a  friendly  helpful  con-  when  he  joined  the  United  Press 

E.riri7hl  ^  The  Iransition  from  .he  tot  bureau,  lator  switching  to  Asso- 

b«  LmpleleJ  the  secretariat  by  “  ““"f  elassification  often  T'e“ '•^'e  fie 'emamed  for 

nstmino  two  other  news,T,en_i  o.sic  wns  slow  and  Seemingly  not  con-  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Then  he  be- 


During  the  entire  Roosevelt  Ad-  know  whether  he  had  been  pur- 
linistration,  the  press  received  posely  “kneed”  or  not.  Then  came 
lost  of  its  White  House  news  from  the  big  question  and  the  bigger  an- 
arly  who  held  daily  conferences  swer: 

1  his  office  to  make  formal  an-  “For  whom  will  you  vote?” 
ouncements,  and  answer  ques-  Roosevelt.” 


Reporter  at  19 

The  Early  family  brought  Steve 


times  was  amusing. 

Early’s  Advice  Sought 


He  was  the  first  Washington  cor- 
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President  Roosevelt  nirke.l  Mr  groucti  Of  a  tnenuiy  tielptul  con-  wnen  ne  JOineu  inc  sjimeu 
EarfriVto  p™«  ^rctary  Ttan  The  trapsition  from  the  tot  bureau,  later  switching  to  Asso- 

be  Lmpleted  the  secretariat  by  “  ““"f  elassification  often 

namine  two  other  newsmen _ I  oiiis  seemingly  not  con-  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Then  he  be- 

Howe  and  Marvin  H  Mclntvr**  sciously  sped  by  the  man  himself,  came  Washington  representative  of 

l!«srn  idear™a„"e,.2m"Scy  >■  .o^for'jihile Sou* 

had  been  close  friends  since  FDR  Truman  paying  comp  iment  to  the  “V  hif  sha  e  oT  exclSS' 

was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  deceased  official,  included  in  his  He  had  his  share  of  exclusives 
Navv  and  thev  were  of  the  “work  irascible  sometimes,  but  and  a  beat  on  the  death  of 

■nrnress  ”  ^  vindictive.”  President  Harding  in  San  Francis- 

‘  *  ;  ,  ■  York  Incident  CO  was  his  great  pride.  He  had 

The  Hoover  system  of  written  ‘  ^  mi  mem  ^ 

questions  with  the  President  re-  Steve  Early  was  close  to  the  coincidence,  no  doubt!)  when 
serving  the  right  to  discard  those  "C'v*.  but  ^Idom  m  it.  There  was  Harding  scream  for 

he  did  not  wish  to  answer  went  one  exception:  during  one  of  the  doctor.  Early  made  mental  ad- 
out  the  window  of  the  Oval  Room  campaigns  when  the  Presi-  ^^s 

which  until  recently  was  the  scene  'v^s  being  hustled  through  j,j  .  ^ 

“i  t  'h “r  aty™'‘;“''sS:h”"exi:ur!;on,  ^  to  He  way  to  firs.  Washington  cor- 

m  the  old  State  Department  build-  '-'‘V-  excursions,  the  .  w«rid  War 

ing.  Steve  Early  invariably  stood  White  House  secretary  was  ex- 

a  few  feet  back  of  the  President’s  tremely  nervous  and  impatient;  L  served  as  a  macnine  gunner, 
chair  and  the  performance  some-  be  was  aware  of  the  extraordinary  editor  of  Stars  and 

Ss  ias  amusiSr  “anger  of  moving  a  man  who  5mp«;  rose  from  pnvate  to  cap- 

Fnriv'c  AHwiyy  h«  could  not  quickly  be  placed  under  during  the  war,^came  Depu- 

>  *■  "  *'*'  protection.  Early,  clearing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  many 

It  was  obvious  that  some  of  the  bumped  a  New  York  City  years  later — a  job  which  made  him 

prepared  announcements  to  be  noliceman  iniured  him  to  the  “boss”  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
read  by  the  President  had  come  of  hosSfizatior  The  army  and  the  navy, 

to  his  attention  only  as  the  report-  ficeman  was  a  Negro;  Early  was  a  Job  opportunities  were  numer- 
ers  filed  in.  He  would  glance  at  southerner,  a  Virginian,  a  mem-  ous  while  Steve  Early  was  serving 
them,  turn  his  head  slightly  and  fid-  of  the  clan  of  Confederate  Gen.  first  President  Roosevelt  and  then 
callout,  Steve!  Early  would  step  jubal  Early  who  took  the  out-  President  Truman  at  the  latter's 

forward,  they  would  huddle,  and  skirts  of  Washington  during  the  request,  but  world  happenings 

Steve  would  return  to  his  available  civil  War  (not  a  direct  descend-  kept  him  in  service, 
position  until  the  next  call  came. 

Questions  sometimes  involved  mat-  ■  — 

ters  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
not  familiar — or  pretended  not  to 

be.  Early  would  be  called  in  to  T  AA  A IM  INC 

coach,  and  newsmen  suspect  it  was  I  • 

not  basic  information,  but  steering 

on  publicity  policy,  that  was  being  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

sought. 

Because  the  relationship  between  Since  1893 

the  two  was  so  intimate  and  of 

such  long-standing.  Early,  whose  Layouts,  Dosignt,  Spacifications  and  Enginaaring  Suparvision 

smile  and  his  growl  were  both 

'"S3  NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

into  the  conferences  on  occasion. 

He  would  step  forward,  interrupt  Structural.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Enginaaring 

tnc  PrcMdent,  and  with  no  attempt 

to  conceal  his  purpose  with  a  ex  x  »  a  aj 

smile,  would  whisper  a  very  ob-  80  Fodoral  Street  Boston  10,  Moss. 

vious  reprimand  into  FDR’s  ear. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  usually  would  grin  - 
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The  Right  to  PRINT  and 


lets,  to  supply  the  Buchanan  lobby  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  of  the  House  with 
the  names  of  bulk  purchasers  of  his  com¬ 
mittee’s  books,  in  particular,  John  T. 
Flynn’s  volume.  The  Road  Ahead.  The 
Rumely  refusal  was  u]>on  constitutional 
grounds  that  the  Buchanan  Committee 
demand  infringed  upon  the  Freedom  of 
Press  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

CONTR.4RY  TO  EVIDENCE 

“The  trial  judge,”  says  the  Richberg 
brief,  “decided  contrary  to  the  evidence 
and  without  due  regard  lor  constitution¬ 
al  limitations  upon  the  investigatory 
]>owers  of  the  Buchanan  Committee  and 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  a]>pel- 
lant.”  The  brief  continues  in  part: 

“A  copy  of  The  Road  Ahead  was  of¬ 
fered  in  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  appel¬ 
lant,  but  was  excluded  by  the  Court! 
This  exclusion  was  palpable  error  for 
two  reasons.  First,  under  any  possible 
concept  of  ‘lobbying,’  it  was  ‘|>ertinent’ 
to  show  what  the  book  was  that  had  been 
jiurchased.  Certainly  the  publishing  and 
sale  of  the  Bible,  or  Milton’s  poems,  or 
.Mark  Twain’s  Tom  Saivyer  could  not  be 
regarded  as  ‘influencing  legislation’  in 
any  way  so  as  to  subject  such  transactions 
to  legislative  investigation  and  forced 
disclosure  of  private  affairs.  How  could 
inquiries  as  to  The  Road  Ahead  be 


judged  as  ‘jiertinent’  to  the  inquiry  in 
question  without  examining  the  bimk? 

PREJUDICIAL  ST.ATE.MENT! 

“Second,  the  government  prosecutor 
read  into  the  record  statements  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Buchanan  Committee, 
arguing  in  committee  hearings  that  The 
Road  Ahead  dealt  with  ‘specific  legisla¬ 
tion’.  . .  But,  when  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  offered  The  Road  Ahead  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  present  case  the  prosecutor 
objected  and  the  Court  sustained  the 
objection! 

“This  case  was  in  realitv  tried  and  de¬ 
cided  by  the  judge  alone.  But  after  his 
consistent  exclusion  of  ap|>ellant’s  prof¬ 
fered  and  material  evidence,  not  merely 
from  the  jury  but  even  from  his  own 
consideration,  and  after  his  obvious  fail¬ 
ure  to  give  serious  consideration  to  con¬ 
stitutional  limitations  of  legislative  pow¬ 
ers  and  constitutional  rights  of  witnesses, 
which  were  urged  upon  him  by  ap|>el- 
lant’s  counsel,  his  instructions  to  the  jury, 
which  amounted  to  a  directed  verdict  of 
‘guilty,’  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.” 

A  DANGEROUS  TEMPEST 

The  brief  concluded  with  this  eloquent 
jtassage: 


“It  might  seem  to  a  careless  citizen 
that  this  controversy  over  the  compul¬ 
sory  disclosure  of  names  and  addresses 
of  purchasers  is  a  sort  of  ‘tem|iest  in  a 
teapot.’  But,  when  a  thoughtful  person 
considers  that  the  'Teapot'  is  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  'Tempest'  is  an  attempted  viola¬ 
tion  of  elementary  rights  of  a  free 
people,  he  will  realize  that  such  a 
'Tempest'  cannot  be  permitted  to  rage 
unchecked  without  danger  of  shatter¬ 
ing  this  precious  container  of  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  American  people.  We 
might  recall  whimsically  that  it  was  a 
‘trivial’  tax  on  tea  that  once  stirred  a 
‘tempest’  which  destroyed  the  British 
Government  of  our  .American  forebears. 

“No  more  serious  issue  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  judiciary  than  the  ]>resent 
one  involving  the  violation  or  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  American  |>eople 
to  be  free  from  legislatwe  restraint  in 
expressing  and  propagating  their  ‘eco¬ 
nomic,  scKial,  moral  or  |M>liticaI  opin¬ 
ions,’  by  s|>eaking,  printing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  them,  and  in  thereby  seeking  le¬ 
gitimately  to  influence  public  opinion 
and  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation. 
These  rights  admit  of  no  restriction  or 
embarrassment  directly  or  indirectly  by 
legislative  action  of  any  character,  no 
matter  how  apparently  innocuous  nor 
how  ]>lausibly  justified.  ‘Congress  shall 
make  no  law’  means  just  that;  no  law 
that  shall  ‘abridge’  the  historic  rights  of 
the  |>eople  to  express  and  propagate  for 
lawful  purposes  their  legitimate  opin¬ 
ions.  In  such  exercises  of  their  rights 
there  can  be  no  ‘clear  and  present  dan¬ 
ger’  to  the  general  welfare. 

“On  the  contrary  only  by  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  these  rights  and  their  diligent 
and  free  exercise  can  the  people  of  the 
United  States  preserve  all  the  other  bless¬ 
ings  of  their  liberty.” 


Every  Publisher  Has  Stake 
in  This  Committee's  Fight 

Friday,  August  10,  Donaltl  Richberg  of  the  ^Vashington  law  firm  of  Davies.  Richberg, 
Tydings.  Beebe  &  Landa  filed  with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  brief  ap|>ealing  from  a  District  of  (atiumbia  Court's  conviction  for 
“contempt  of  Congress”  of  Dr.  Edward  .\.  Rumelv,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Constitutional  Government.  This  lower  court  conviction  was  based  upon 
Dr.  Rumelv’s  refusal,  as  otlicial  of  a  committee  conducting  the  sale  of  Ixioks  and  pamph- 
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READ  Now  Challenged! 

Committee's  Refusal  Helped 

Block  Harassment  of  Others 


No  publisher,  wliciher  it  l>c  (tf  Ixntk, 
magazine  or  neKspaiier,  and  no  Aineri- 
can  who  owns  and  o|>erates  a  priming 
press,  no  thoughtful  citizen  desirous  ot 
hearing  all  sides,  can  read  this  brief  w  iih- 
out  recognizing  it  as  one  of  the  great 
documents  in  the  long  and  watchful  legal 
proceedings  necessary  for  upholding  the 
right  of  Americans  to  print  and  read 
without  governmental  interlerence. 

Dr.  Rumely’s  battle,  which  up  to  now, 
he  carried  on  single-handed,  is  our  bat¬ 
tle.  For  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  Buch¬ 
anan  Committee  also  demanded  from 
166  cor|>orations  “details  of  all  printed 
or  mimeographed  material  relating  to 
public  issues  prepared  or  distributed  by 
the  cor|K)ration;  the  date  and  cost  of 
insertion,  description,  and  place  of 
publication  of  all  newspaper  or  peri¬ 
odical  advertising  relating  to  educa¬ 
tional  or  institutional  issues."  It  was 
Dr.  Rumely’s  courageous  defiance  which 
deflected ithe  wrath  oi  the  Buchanan  Com¬ 
mittee  from  descending  u|M)n  corpora¬ 
tions  refusing  to  allow  it  to  pry  into  their 
use  of  the  printing  press. 

For,  as  the  Richberg  brief  ]>oints  out, 
‘if  book  publishers  can  be  harassed  and 
muzzled  today  the  entire  newspaper 
and  periodical  press  can  be  regulated 
and  brow-beaten  tomorrow  on  the 
some  theory  of  legislative  power." 

"How  absurd,”  says  Mr.  Richberg,  “for 
our  national  (<fficials  and  the  press  of  the 
nation  to  rail  at  Communist  persecutions 
(of  the  press)  while  our  oiezi  government 
follows  the  same  jiattern  of  censorship 
and  |>ersecution  in  using  ‘lobbying’  in¬ 
stead  of  ‘espionage’  as  the  cloak  with 
which  to  cover  a  venomous  attack  upon 
freedom  of  siieech  and  a  free  press.” 

Dr.  Rumely  could  have  chosen  meek- 
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ly  to  yield  to  the  Buchanan  Committee's 
unconstitutional  demands.  Instead,  he 
chose  |iersonalh  to  risk  jail. 

now  COMMITTEE  SI  FFERED 

Because  of  his  resistance,  the  Buch¬ 
anan  Ca>mmittee  carried  on  months-long 
attacks  that  intimidated  sup|K)rters.  cut 
off  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  of  the  Committee’s  books,  neces¬ 
sitating  heavy  ex|ienditures  to  formulate 
to  the  country  the  freedom  of  press  issue 
that  was  involved  and  then  heavy  legal 
ex  I  tenses  that  have  not  yet  ended. 

Fortunately,  more  than  90  |>ercent  of 
all  editors  and  publishers  who  have  sjtok- 
en  have  done  so  in  strong  endorsement 
of  the  Rumely  |>osition.  But  as  a  result 
of  this  fight  the  Committee  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  is  burdened  with  a 
heavy  debt  load.  This  load  must  be  lifted 
quickly  and  the  Committee’s  financial 
position  restored.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  are  needed  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  It  seems  to  the  undersigned 


I  that  it  should  be  the  privilege  of  the 
I  American  press  to  supply  10,000  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  SPOTLIGHT  for  the  Nation, 
the  Committee's  weekly  publication. 

I  We,  the  undersigned,  urge  all  in  the 
publishing  field  and  all  others  wishing 
to  uphold  constitutional  freedom  to 
join  in  building  SPOTLIGHT  circulation. 

The  regular  sup|M>rters  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  responded  wholeheartedly  while  this 
struggle  was  under  way,  during  which 
time  the  CCG  |>laced  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  copies  of  its  books  and  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  its  ]iamphlets  explaining  and 
,  u|>holdirig  our  constitutional  system  of 
i  freedom  of  enterjirise. 
j  Coo|>eration  will  be  most  effective  if 
i  provided  as  $10  subscriptions  to  SPOT¬ 
LIGHT  for  the  Nation,  which  now  goes 
free  to  12,000  editors  and  publishers. 
Your  subscri]itions  can  be  entered  for 
your  associates  and  o]>inion-molding 
leaders  in  tbe  order  of  effectiveness  jiub- 
lished  by  the  Committee  and  not  yet  cov¬ 
ered  by  subscriptions. 


!  You  can  express  your  sympathY  with  this  appeal  by 
sending  a  bulk  order  for  SPOTLIGHT  subscriptions. 


To:  SUMNER  GERARD,  Treasurer 
Ciommittee  for  Constitutional  Government,  Inc. 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

In  response  to  appeal  of  the  Publishers  and  Editors  Committee  (see 
signatures  affixed  to  this  ‘ad’)  we  hereby  order  subscriptions 

( number) 

at  SIO  per  name  for  SPOTLIGHT  (each  to  l)e  serviced  one  year), 
(signed) . 


I  send  herewith— or  will  supply— list  of  names  and  addresses  for  SPOT¬ 
LIGHT  subscriptions.  All  not  so  used  to  be  allocated  to  your  lists  of 
national  opinion-molding  leaders. 


PNPA  Fights  ‘One  Cent 
Per  Copy’  Tax  Proposal 


Harrisburg.  Pa. — proposal  to 
slap  a  state  tax  on  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  recently  by  top  state  officials 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

The  suggestion  came  from  an 
unidentified  member  of  the  State 
Senate  and  was  discussed  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  six-member  tax-finding  com¬ 
mittee  of  Republican  Senators. 

Against  Public  Interest 

“The  committee  agreed  that  such 
a  tax  would  be  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  in  their  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  enjoy  a  free 
press,”  said  Sen.  T.  N.  Wood. 
(R-Luzerne).  chairman,  after  the 
proposal  received  state-wide  pub¬ 
licity. 

Gov.  John  S.  Fine  had  this  to 
say  about  the  suggested  newspaper 
tax:  “I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
members  of  the  senatorial  commit¬ 
tee  do  not  seriously  contemplate 
any  tax  on  newspapers.  If  they 
have  conjured  up  any  such  action, 
it  is  ill  -  advised,”  the  governor 
added. 

Theodore  .\.  Serrill,  PNPA  man¬ 
ager,  wrote  to  members  of  the 
committee  that  a  newspaper  tax 
would  be  “a  special  privilege  tax 
upon  a  free  press.”  and  that  it 

There’s  but  One  Way 
to  Reach  This  Rich 
Long  Island  Market 
.  .  .  and  do  it  thoroughly 

All  through  wealth.v.  iim-ns<‘ly 
local-minded  Suffolk  County, 
there  are  many  small  but  rich 
(•onimunities.  They  are  too  in¬ 
terested  in  their  OWN  towns  and 
doiiiits  to  eare  much  atnjut  '  bitr 
city"  paixrs. 

Lonsr  Island  is  proiul  of  these 
towns  and  their  p^-oi'Ie.  Such 
favored  pl.-ns's  as  Sniithtown, 
Huntim-ton.  Kinirs  Park.  Central 
Islip.  Bay  Shore.  I-lips.  St. 
James.  Stony  Brook.  I..ake  Ron- 
konkoma  and  Patchopuc. 

In  All  America  No 
Faster-Growing  Area. 

Yes  .  .  .  true.  Population  has 
jumpisl  aS'T,  over  l!t40  to  a 
hiiire  •J7e..‘i.a!l.  The  reason  .  .  . 
a  lovely  land  of  fim-  hoiir  s.  iv- 
pendable  wealtli  here,  too  — 
fisheries  brine  in  over  SIO  mil¬ 
lion;  payrolls  a  tid.v  S-U  mil¬ 
lion  .  .  .  bank  deposits  have 
risen  to  S'-’.>1  nullion. 

Out  of  a  demand  for  purely 
IXK'.AL  new-paiM-rs  have  come 
one  popular  Coiinty-wid.-  paper 
an<l  ;!  oth  r  n‘,idi'r-ai>iH-al  Town 
weeklies.  They  an-  e;ii'erl.v 
soueht  everywhere.  Some  d.ite 
back  to  1SS7! 


The  rate  of  SC  in)  per  ineh  is  un¬ 
usually  ehe  IP  for  such  r<v|)onsive 
coveraee.  Ph  a-e  -end  for  de¬ 
tails. 

Fu//  coinmisiioii  allcKivS  agencies. 

DEUTZMAN 

^y^Juertiiinej  AGENCY 

Smithtown  Long  Island 


would  be  "discriminatory.” 

The  tax  under  discussion  was 
reportedly  a  one-cent-a-copy  cir¬ 
culation  levy.  Senator  Wood  had 
previously  mentioned  the  proposal 
to  newspaper  reporters  covering 
the  tax  sessions,  but  gave  them  the 
definite  impression  he  was  being 
facetious. 

The  story  on  the  tax  possibility 
took  on  a  more  serious  complexion 
when  Wood  asked  Serrill  for  news¬ 
paper  circulation  figures  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Daily  circulation  in  the  state  is 
approximately  4.000,000;  Sunday, 
3,000.000,  plus  some  780.000 
weeklies.  Serrill  advised  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  It  was  unofficially  estimated 
that  this  would  yield  more  than 
$26,000,000  a  biennium  in  new 
tax  money. 

Governor  Fine,  his  administra¬ 
tion.  and  the  State  Legislature, 
after  eight  months  of  failure  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  taxes  in  the 
longest  session  of  the  Assembly 
since  Colonial  days,  have  acquired 
what  they  generally  regard  as  a 
“bad  press.” 

‘Bad  Press'  for  Legislature 

Many  newspapers  are  editorially 
branding  the  record  session  of  the 
Assembly  as  a  “do-nothing”  legis¬ 
lature.  The  governor  has  not  held 
regular  press  conferences  since  he 
took  office  in  January.  During  the 
eight-month  period  the  new  gov¬ 
ernor  agreed  to  see  newspapermen 
in  open  conference  only  five  times. 

Many  of  the  newspapers,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  metropolitan  areas,  edi¬ 
torially  opposed  a  proposed  state 
income  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  the  keystone  of  Fine’s  finan¬ 
cial  plan  for  some  $163,000,000 
in  new  state  tax  income  to  pay 
expanding  state  activities  and  help 
amortize  a  half-billion  loan  for  a 
bonus  for  veterans  of  World  War 
II. 

Some  editors  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  senators  may 
be  putting  out  a  “trial  balloon” 
on  the  newspaper  tax  to  get  sup¬ 
port  for  other  heretofore  unpopu¬ 
lar  proposals. 

Mr.  Serrill  told  E  &  P  that  al¬ 
though  no  bill  has  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  legislature  attempting 
to  tax  newspaper  circulation,  it 
was  the  feeling  of  top  command  of 
the  PNP.\  to  lodge  a  vigorous 
prote't  before  the  alleged  proposal 
of  the  senators  found  additional 
adherents  and  such  a  bill  reached 
the  floor. 

Ihe  PNP.\.  “which  represents 
99'^f  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  and  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  weekly  circulation 
through  its  328  members,  dctinile- 
ly  is  opposed  to  having  the  news¬ 
paper  printing  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  state  singled  out  for 
a  special  tax  for  these  reasons,” 
.Mr.  Serrill  added  in  his  letter  to 


Senator  M.  Harvey  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  pro  tern  of  the  senate. 

“1.  Such  a  tax  would  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  tax  upon  a  Free 
Press,  which  certainly  in  these 
days  should  not  be  shackled  with 
any  greater  burden  of  costs  than 
any  other  business. 

“2.  Such  a  tax  would  be  no  more 
justified  than  a  tax  upon  freedom 
of  assembly  or  upon  places  of 
worship. 

“3.  Such  a  tax  would  possibly 
be  construed  to  be  a  license,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Constitution 
prevents  such  a  restraint  upon  the 
Press. 

“4.  Such  a  tax  would  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  newspapers,  admitted¬ 
ly  the  greatest  medium  of  commu¬ 
nications,  and  would  impose 
greater  burdens  upon  newspapers 
than  upon  magazines,  radio,  tv, 
etc.  Its  very  discrimination  would 
make  it  an  illegal  tax. 

“5.  It  would  impose  a  special 
tax  upon  an  industry  that  already 
is  paying  its  full  share  of  ta.xation, 
namely,  corporation  taxes,  taxes 
upon  the  products  it  uses  such  as 
gasoline,  taxes  upon  payroll,  social 
security,  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  Federal  income  taxes. 

“6.  Such  a  tax  would  be  a  tax 
upon  advertising  and  as  such 
would  tend  to  raise  an  obstacle 
against  the  free  flow  of  trade  and 
would  hamper  the  prosperity  of 
the  commonwealth. 

“7.  A  tax  upon  newspapers,  al¬ 
ready  hit  hard  by  more  than  100% 
increases  since  Pearl  Harbor  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
used,  would  tend  to  put  many, 
yes  a  great  many  community 
newspapers,  out  of  business  unless 
that  same  tax  could  be  placed 
upon  the  consumer,  the  newspaper 
reader  and  the  storekeeper-adver¬ 
tiser. 

“8.  Imposition  of  such  a  tax 
would  be  construed  as  the  same 
kind  of  harrowing  tactics  used  in 
totalitarian  and  fascist  countries  to 
hamper  the  Press.  We  need  only 
look  at  the  way  the  Peron  Gov¬ 
ernment  forced  the  closing  of  La 
Prensa,  the  greatest  newspaper  in 
Argentina. 

“9.  Even  in  those  states  where 
a  broad-based  sales  tax  is  imposed, 
the  custom  and  practice  is  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  bread  we  eat,  the  milk 
we  drink  and  the  newspapers  we 
read.” 

The  committee  which  Senator 
Taylor  appointed  to  make  tax  pro- 
pissals  to  the  senate  are  Senator 
G.  Graybill  Diehm,  Donald  P.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Jr..  T.  Newell  Wood, 
Fred  P.  Hare,  Paul  L.  Wagner, 
Edward  B.  Watson.  John  .M.  Walk¬ 
er  and  John  H.  Dent. 

Senator  Walker  is  the  Republi¬ 
can  majority  leader  and  Senator 
IX'nt  is  the  Democratic  minority 
leader. 

Copies  of  Mr.  Serrill’s  letter 
were  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
committee.  One  of  them  wrote 
back  to  Mr.  Serrill,  saying;  “You 
know  me  better  than  to  have  wor¬ 
ried  about  such  a  tax.” 


S-H  Radio  Asks 
Review  of  FCC 
Paper  Policy 

Scripps-Howerd  Radio,  Inc.,  last 
week  filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  with  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  ruling  on  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission’s  1 0  - 
year-standing  anti-newspaper  pol- 
icy. 

The  petition  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  having  a  definite  rul¬ 
ing  clarifying  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Commission’s  policy  on 
ownership  of  broadcast  stations  by 
a  newspaper.  Basically  the  FCC 
stand  is  this;  Where  two  or  more 
applications  for  a  broadcast  fa¬ 
cility  are  made,  the  FCC  will  favor 
the  non-newspaper  applicants  be¬ 
cause  such  an  action  “diversifies 
the  media  of  communication”  in 
a  community  and  is  in  the  “public 
interest,  convenience  and  neces¬ 
sity.” 

Scripps-Howard  Radio  is  ap¬ 
pealing  the  May  10,  1951  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
which  affirmed  the  1949  FCC  grant 
of  .AM  station  WERE  to  Cleve¬ 
land  Broadcasting  Inc.  At  that 
time  the  Commission  granted 
broadcast  facilities  to  Cleveland 
Broadcasting  on  grounds  that  it 
was  locally  owned  and  promised 
greater  local  management  integra¬ 
tion  than  did  Scripps-Howard. 
Same  time,  in  keeping  with  its 
policy,  the  FCC  denied  S-H’s 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

S-H’s  petition  to  the  Supreme 
Court  asks  a  decision  on  the  basis 
of  five  points;  the  two  main  points 
are  these: 

( 1 )  Whether  the  FCC  has  the 
statutory  authority  or  discretion 
to  discriminate  against  an  applicant 
because  it  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  a  newspaper? 

(2)  Whether  the  FCC  can  pre¬ 
fer  an  applicant  just  because  be 
has  a  greater  extent  of  local  own¬ 
ership  or  integration  of  local 
owners  in  the  management  than  a 
competing  applicant? 

Importance  of  the  issue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  S-H’s  petition,  is  in  the 
number  of  newspaper-owned 
broadcast  stations  and,  particular¬ 
ly  TV  applicants.  The  brief  notes 
there  are  382  AM  stations,  230 
F.M  stations  and  45  tv  stations 
owned  by  newspapers.  Of  more 
than  400  tv  applications  now* 
pending  in  FCC  files,  the  brief 
states,  more  than  90  are  from  pub¬ 
lishing  or  affiliated  applicants. 

Among  other  things,  the  peti¬ 
tion  calls  FCC’s  ownership  and 
management  reasons  for  making 
the  grant  to  Cleveland  Broadcast¬ 
ing  “mere  makeweight.” 

■ 

Correspondents  Dine 

Dan  A.  Kimball,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on 
•August  28  will  address  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  War  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
at  a  New  York  restaurant. 
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Editors  Discuss 
Floods  and 
Their  Control 

Lincoln,  Neb. — About  200  per¬ 
sons,  including  midwest  newspa¬ 
per  editors  and  government  rep¬ 
resentatives,  pooled  views  here 
Aug.  11  on  floods,  and  what  to  do 
about  them. 

"Newspapers  have  a  definite  ob¬ 
ligation  to  carry  information  to 
the  people  to  enable  them  to  form 
their  own  opinions  on  a  sound 
program,”  said  Stanley  Matzke, 
farm  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  sponsored  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Other  speakers,  representing 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Army  Engineer  Corps,  Reclam¬ 
ation  Bureau  and  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  echoed  this  view. 

Various  approaches  to  the  flood 
problem  were  outlined. 

Newspaper  editors  were  told  by 
government  speakers  they  have  an 
important  job  —  promoting  interest 
in  flood  and  erosion  control. 

Sen.  Kenneth  Wherry  (R-Neb.) 
carried  the  same  message. 

Editors  from  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Northwestern  Missouri  and  South¬ 
western  Iowa  made  up  the  group. 

Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  host  paper,  was  pre¬ 
siding  officer  at  the  meeting.  He  is 
co-chairman  of  the  Salt-Wahoo 
Watershed  Association,  formed 
after  damaging  floods  in  South¬ 
east  Nebraska  a  year  ago.  There 
are  five  such  state  associations. 

Union  Aids  Victims 
Topeka,  Kan. — Members  of  a 
rehabilitation  committee  appointed 
by  the  Topeka,  Kan.,  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  (AFL)  are  in¬ 
specting  the  homes  of  10  fellow 
members  who  were  victims  of  the 
recent  flood.  They  will  report 
their  recommendations  to  the 
union  for  allocations  from  a 
$2,000  flood  relief  fund. 

■ 

Helen  Essary  Dies 
In  Washington 

Washington— Mrs.  William  J. 
Murphy  who,  as  Helen  Essary, 
wrote  the  syndicated  “Dear  Wash¬ 
ington”  column  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures,  died  at  her  home  here  on 
Wednesday.  She  was  65  years  old, 
the  widow  of  the  late  J.  Fred 
Essary,  long-time  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  since  1944  she  was  the 
wife  of  Capt.  William  J.  Murphy, 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Her  first  newspaper  boss  was 
H.  L.  Mencken  who  hired  her  as 
a  reporter  when  she  was  18  and 
assigned  her  to  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun.  In  1910,  she  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Essary.  When  her  hus- 
mand  was  sent  to  head  the  Sun’s 
London  bureau  she  went  along 
and  her  by-line  soon  became  one 
of  the  more  prominent  introduc¬ 
tions  to  stories  on  the  League  of 


Heat  Will  PeimeS 
— Hot  to  Contempld 

Buffalo  Evening  News  Rewrite- 
man  Arthur  I.  Goldberg  does  the 
daily  weather  story  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  rime — for  example: 
Calendrically,  today’s  8,  8, 

A  rather  stimulating  </8, 

The  weather,  just  to  obfusci. 

Is  passing  through  a  changing  5/8, 
The  humid  air  will  dissipS, 

The  mercury  will  elevS, 

The  sun,  its  cheer  dissemin^. 

Our  spirits  to  invigor^. 

Sometimes  the  world,  revolving 

cr8. 

Makes  simple  living  seem  just  grS,  | 
This  verse  we’d  better  termini,  j 
Before  the  boss  quits  paving  the  j 

/r8. _  : 

Williamsport 
Brings  Penn. 

Soap  Box  Crown 

Akron,  O. — Darwin  Cooper,  , 
15,  representing  the  Williamsport 
Sun-Gazette,  brought  Pennsylvania  j 
its  first  .All-American  Soap  Box 
Derby  championship  here  Sunday,  j 
A  crowd  estimated  at  80,000  ; 
persons  saw  the  lad  win  a  $5,000  , 
college  scholarship  for  his  victory  , 
over  the  long  Derby  Downs  course. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  sponsored  1 
the  Derby  again  in  what  is  regard-  ; 
cd  as  the  most  expensive  promo-  j 
tion  in  the  country  for  youths.  This  | 
was  the  fourteenth  running  of  the  | 
event.  ] 

The  company  brought  a  large 
staff  into  Akron,  headed  by  Myron 
Scott,  former  Dayton  photographer 
who  originated  the  Soap  Box  Der¬ 
by.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  j 
boys  were  entered  in  the  race  and  | 
virtually  all  were  accompanied  by  | 
newspapermen  from  their  home 
cities.  I 

Chevrolet  gave  its  annual  press  | 
party  on  Saturday  at  Lake  Forest  i 
Country  Club  for  the  visiting  news-  1 
men,  while  both  B.  F.  Goodrich  j 
Co.  and  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  also  entertained  with 
receptions  and  dinners. 

■ 

Metro  Group  Adds 
Papers,  Prom.  Mgr. 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  this  week  announced 
the  addition  of  three  papers  to  its 
basic  group;  the  appointment  of 
William  McK.  Spierer  as  sales 
promotion  manager;  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  soundslide  film  en¬ 
titled,  “Your  Bridge  to  Sales.” 

Papers  joining  the  Metro  Group 
are  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  and 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times.  The 
number  of  cities  in  the  basic 
package  is  now  22  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  14.186,199. 

Mr.  Spierer  formerly  held  the 
position  of  art  director  for  Metro 
and  prior  to  that  was  art  director 


Miy  AUBAMA  POWER  COMPANY 
k  Sptmliiig  n00,000,000 
lot  Expmsioi  in 
AlABAMA 


Nations  and  other  international!  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
topics.  ANPA. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  18,  1951 


Thomas  W.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Alabama  Power  Company,  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  record-breaking  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion  of  S1C)0,0(X),000. 

In  a  statement  announcing  the  decision  of  the 
Company  to  spend  this  unprecedented  sum  for  new 
construction.  Chairman  Martin  said: 

“No  region  in  America  has  matched  the  South¬ 
east’s  dynamic  progress  in  the  past  two  decades.  The 
Southeast  has  outgained  all  sections  of  the  nation  in 
percentage  of  increase  in  per  capita  earnings  and  is 
now  being  generally  acclaimed  as  the  region  of 
tomorrow’s  greatest  opportunities  for  growth. 

“Birmingham  is  the  central  city  of  the  Southeastern 
States.  It  has  outstanding  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  advantages  for  companies  that  are  decentral¬ 
izing,  manufacturers  that  are  broadening  production, 
and  firms  which  wish  to  put  sales  offices  in  the  center 
of  the  growing  Southeast  consumer  market.  Among 
these  are  abundant  raw  materials  and  labor,  a  web 
of  transportation  facilities,  low-cost  fuels  and  power, 
and  a  most  reasonable  tax  rate. 

“Birmingham  and  Alabama  have  experienced  their 
greatest  industrial  development  in  the  postwar  period. 
Studies  made  by  our  Company  forecast  continuation 
and  acceleration  of  this  progress  in  the  period  ahead. 
This  is  why  we  estimate  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  S1(X),(X)0,(XX)  over  a  three-year  period  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  Company’s  facilities  in  Alabama.” 


The  Committee  of  100  or  any  of 
the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Executii  e  Committee  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  give  you  con¬ 
fidential  and  specific  data  regarding 
the  advantages  of  the  Birmingham 
district  for  your  plant,  office  or 
warehouse. 
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Hearst  Funeral 
In  San  Francisco 

_ continued  from  page  7 


ily  members  gathered  in  a  hotel 
two  blocks  distant.  Cathedral  rules 
were  relaxed  to  permit  photos  up 
to  20  feet.  .At  the  service,  photos 
were  taken  from  over  a  door  at 
the  rear  of  the  auditorium. 

Upon  the  bronze  casket  rested 
a  scarf  of  roses.  Beside  the  bier 
were  twin  bowls  of  yellow  and 
tan  chrysanthemums.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  and  colors  of  the  Veter¬ 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars  were  dis¬ 
played  with  VFW  department 
commander  Harold  D.  Decoe,  Jr., 
a  member  of  the  first  guard 
posted. 

In  repose  after  nearly  65  years 
of  publishing.  Mr.  Hearst’s  sharp¬ 
ened  features  and  thinned  body 
paid  distressful  tribute  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  will  power  which  had 
kept  him  an  alert  chief  of  his  vast 
enterprises  during  recent  years  of 
suffering. 

The  worn  body,  w'asted  to  less 
than  100  pounds,  and  the  thinned 
hair  contrasted  with  the  gay  youth 
who  began  as  publisher  there 
March  4,  1887,  and  who  left  in 
1895  to  conquer  New  York  and 
then  proceed  to  the  top  rim  of  the 
international  publishing  horizon. 

But  San  Francisco  was  the  city 
Mr.  Hearst  loved,  and  this  was  the 
city,  above  all,  where  he  was  be¬ 
loved.  In  this  area  where  his  death 
received  complete  top  bannerline 
attention,  still  live  survivors  of 
that  gallant  band  who  helped  es¬ 
tablish  new  journalistic  procedure 
when  Hearst  took  the  Examiner 
reins  at  the  age  of  23. 

Honory  Pallbearers 

The  following  honorary  pall¬ 
bearers  named  for  the  funeral 
were: 

Herbert  Hoover,  Gov.  Earl  War¬ 
ren,  Mayor  Elmer  Robinson,  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Baruch,  George  Creel, 
Roy  Howard,  Col.  Robert  McCor¬ 
mick,  Robert  G.  Sproul,  Wallace 
Sterling,  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  Joseph 
R.  Knowland; 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger.  Louis 
B.  Mayer,  Herbert  Fleischhaker, 
L.  M.  Giannini,  George  Cameron, 
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John  Francis  Neylan,  L.  W.  Harris, 
Randolph  Apperson,  Herman 
Phleger,  Dr.  Myron  Prinzmetal, 
John  Guthrie  Heywood; 

Paul  Fagan,  William  W.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Joseph  Schenck,  Charles 
Mayer.  W.  W.  Crocker.  R.  E.  Ber¬ 
lin,  Martin  Huberth,  J.  D.  Gorta- 
towsky,  W.  E.  Anderman,  W.  M. 
Baskervill,  E.  D.  Becker,  J.  B.  T. 
Campbell; 

R.  A.  Carrington  Jr.,  E.  D.  Co- 
blentz,  W.  C.  Coutney,  W.  A.  Cur¬ 
ley,  S.  H.  Day,  B.  J.  Horner. 
Charles  B.  Lindeman,  C.  R.  Lind¬ 
ner.  Warden  Woolard,  H.  S.  Mac- 
kay,  Jr.,  A.  R.  Graustein.  Judge 
John  J.  Burns; 

Gerald  Markuson.  Charles  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  Walter  Howey,  Frederick 
Archibald,  Frank  Taylor,  H.  G. 
Kern,  Fred  Lewis.  Ward  Greene, 
Seymour  Berkson,  Roy  McCauley, 
John  J.  Shea,  Laurence  Mitchell, 
Morgan  Howard,  Herbert  Mo¬ 
loney,  Herbert  Beyea,  William  C. 
Wren,  Will  Hayes.  Mrs.  Fremont 
Older; 

Donald  H.  McLaughten,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Hon.  James 
W.  Gerard,  Hon.  John  Nance  Gar¬ 
ner,  Charles  R.  Blyth,  John  F. 
Cuneo. 

Active  to  the  End 

Mr.  Hearst  maintained  personal 
direction  of  the  editorial  policies 
of  his  newspapers  almost  to  the 
day  of  his  death — a  spaa  of  64 
years. 

Toward  the  end,  capable  secre¬ 
taries  used  capsule-inquiries  that 
the  flow  of  directives  might  be 
continued  without  undue  strain  on 
the  fading  health  of  the  publisher. 
Nurses  have  been  in  virtual  con¬ 
tinual  attendance  during  the  past 
several  years. 

During  recent  years  the  com¬ 
munications  system  which  has  con¬ 
tinually  stemmed  from  the  locale 
of  “The  Chief’  has  continued  even 
into  the  sick  room,  first  at  San 
Simeon  and,  during  the  past  few 
years,  into  the  home  occupied  in 
a  secluded  portion  of  Beverly  Hills 
in  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  past  four  years  there 
have  been  two  or  perhaps  three  pe¬ 
riods  of  struggle  which  Mr.  Hearst 
survived  only  because  of  a  strong 
constitution  and  a  stronger  will  to 
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live.  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
learned. 

The  first  came  while  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  still  at  San  Simeon,  and 
alarmed  all  those  on  the  vast 
acreage  located  along  a  vast 
stretch  of  Pacific  shores  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Another  attack  came  after  Mr. 
Hearst,  tired  of  the  aloof  estate 
high  above  the  ocean  shoreline, 
went  to  live  in  the  outskirts  of  Los 
.Angeles. 

.Avoided  Strangers 

For  five  years  now  Mr.  Hearst 
has  remained  aloof  to  newcomers. 
.\s  an  aide  once  remarked,  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  strangers  see  he 
had  failed. 

But  the  strong  will  so  persisted 
it  seemed  its  triumph  would  con¬ 
tinue  for  more  years.  Just  last 
month  Mr.  Hearst  was  able  to  take 
daily  rides  in  his  car.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told. 

While  isolated  by  illness,  Mr. 
Hearst  has  always  remained  in 
close  communication  with  his 
newspapers.  A  series  of  executives 
have  repeatedly  and  vigorously 
denied  rumors  that  there  has  been 
any  deflection  in  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  newspapers  of  the 
Hearst  group. 

Just  this  Spring,  E.  D.  Coblentz 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
tempo  and  number  of  directives 
was  on  the  increase.  He  displayed 
a  sheaf  of  messages. 

Frequent  visits  with  members 
of  his  family  and  occasional  calls 
from  old  friends — such  as  Louis 
B.  Mayer,  Joseph  Schenk  and 
Louella  Parsons — broke  into  the 
routine  of  a  determined  fight  for 
health.  Top  bracket  officials  and 
friends  of  the  official  family  of 
publishers  and  editors  also  have 
been  included  among  the  visitors. 

Received  Awards 

In  recent  years  the  flow  of  trib¬ 
utes  to  Mr.  Hearst  recognizing  his 
spokesmanship  for  Americanism 
has  accelerated.  Within  the  past 
few  months  he  was  extended  spe¬ 
cial  birthday  congratulations  by 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors,  received  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Navy  to  accompany  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  March,  1948,  and 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  assembled 
in  San  Francisco  in  July.  These 
have  been  accepted  on  his  behalf. 
Lately  even  the  birthday  celebra¬ 
tions,  once  gala  occasions,  have 
been  toned  down. 

Until  fairly  recently,  Mr.  Hearst 
had  continued  the  intense  and  reg¬ 
ular  scrutiny  of  his  newspapers. 
There  were  times  when  Mr.  Hearst 
received  copies  of  every  paper 
daily — and  there  are  today  those 
who  can  provide  evidence  that  he 
also  was  aware  of  every  replate 
that  violated  a  single  one  of  his 
directives. 

Immediate  editorial  policy  mat¬ 
ters  have,  for  some  time,  been 
handled  by  referring  to  “The 
Chief’  each  editorial  of  more  than 


local  import.  Submissions  may  be 
made  only  by  members  of  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  top  editors.  Mr. 
Hearst  would  study  the  teletyped 
submissions  and  then  rule  on  their 
acceptance,  rejection  or  revision. 

“Capsule’’  Inquiries 

This  system  has  continued,  but 
action  on  the  vast  flow  of  policy 
submissions  covering  myriad  pub¬ 
lishing  problems  had  become 
greatly  streamlined.  Capable  sec¬ 
retaries  would  "capsule”  inquiries 
into  one  or  two-line  reports,  and 
submit  these  to  the  publisher. 

Despite  the  heavy  flow  of  re¬ 
quests  for  directions,  the  method  t 
enabled  Mr.  Hearst  to  complete 
the  day’s  quota  in  approximately 
an  hour.  During  periods  of  serious 
illness,  the  replies  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  delayed  until  a  decision 
could  be  sought. 

“Mr.  Hearst  says  ‘no’  to  this, 
‘yes’  to  that  and  suggests:  ‘You 
had  better  change  this  to  thus  and 
so,’  ’’  Eduor  &  Publisher  was  ad¬ 
vised. 

During  the  past  few  years  Mr. 
Hearst  has,  at  times,  enjoyed  win¬ 
dow-shopping  expeditions  and 
motor  rides  within  a  short  distance 
of  his  home.  The  evening  motion 
pictures,  once  a  favored  entertain¬ 
ment,  apparently  were  discon¬ 
tinued. 

The  Beverly  Hills  quarters  were 
sumptuous  except  in  contrast  to 
the  vastness  of  San  Simeon  or 
the  Hearst  estate  at  Wyntoon,  on 
the  McCloud  River  in  extreme 
Northern  California.  The  home 
was  located  atop  a  small  hill,  with 
large  grounds  which  included  a 
great  pool.  But  for  the  ailing  pub¬ 
lisher,  estates  had  become  merely 
abiding  places  where  he  sought  to 
continue,  as  long  as  possible,  the 
direction  of  his  newspapers. 

From  the  beginning  “a  better 
newspaper  first  of  all,’’  was  the 
urgent  Hearst  demand. 

Wanted  “the  Best  Paper” 

“The  first  essential  is  a  good 
paper — the  best  paper,”  he  told 
his  publishers.  “Economize  on 
your  processes,  not  on  your  prod¬ 
uct.  Efficiency  is  the  best  economy. 
To  cut  the  product  is  to  confess 
inefficiency,”  continued  Hearst, 
who  had  adopted  the  famed  slo¬ 
gan,  “There  is  no  substitute  for 
circulation,”  early  in  the  Exam¬ 
iner’s  history. 

The  goal  was  perfection  in  news¬ 
paper  production,  and  Mr.  Hearst  ' 
confessed  sadly  to  an  early  con¬ 
temporary  that  had  he  stuck  to 
one  newspaper  he  might  have,  by 
personal  direction,  made  a  news¬ 
paper  that  suited  him  exactly. 

Battling  with  health  conditions 
which  halted  the  travels  he  so 
greatly  enjoyed,  Mr.  Hearsfs  ac¬ 
tivities  for  nearly  a  decade  have 
been  restricted  primarily  to  rigor¬ 
ous,  determined  and  unbroken  edi¬ 
torial  effort.  Racked  with  pain, 
shaken  by  intermittent  periods  of 
illness  which  grew  in  duration,  the 
never-ending  critical  study,  and 
improvement  of  his  papers  re- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Hearst  Directives 
Compiled  in  Book 

Evidences  of  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  greatness  as  editor,  his 
favorite  role,  are  contained  in  the 
continuous  memos,  orders,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  analyses  to  his  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers.  Carefully 
culled  and  listed  according  to  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  they  resulted  in  a 
765-page  book,  “Selections  from 
the  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,”  when 
compiled  in  a  copyright  book  by 
E.  F.  Tompkins. 

Hearst  Worked 
Almost  to  End 

continued  from  page  54 

mained  his  great,  absorbing  inter¬ 
est. 

"The  product  always  comes 
first.  It’s  up  to  the  publishers  to 
find  the  way  to  foot  the  bills.” 
wryly  commented  a  veteran  asso¬ 
ciate  on  the  business  side. 

“Most  of  us  are  editors,  not 
businessmen.  That’s  why  we  are 
still  paying  heavy  interest  on  our 
money.  Our  investments  are  al¬ 
ways  in  the  product.  If  the  prod¬ 
uct  can  be  improved,  then  make 
changes  regardless  of  expense — 
that  was  the  order,  always.” 

Ever  indifferent  to  the  costs  of 
production,  Mr.  Hearst  personally 
killed  ads  to  make  room  for  news 
time  and  again  in  the  early  San 
Francisco  Examiner  days. 

But  content  always  had  to  be 
newsworthy,  along  the  lines  Hearst 
had  drawn. 

“Is  it  news?’’  Mr.  Hearst  asked, 
when  queried  on  how  much  play 
to  give  to  the  marriage  of  his  son, 
an  oldtimer  related. 

From  those  beginning  days, 
when  Mr.  Hearst  “Ate,  drank  and 
slept  newspapering,”  the  contin¬ 
uing  pressure  was  on  production 
of  worth-while  copy. 

“You  have  to  hold  steady  and 
you  have  to  take  it,”  once  ex¬ 
plained  a  member  of  the  top 
Hearst  circle. 

“Mr.  Hearst  is  a  hard  man  to 
understand.  I  think  I  understand 
him,”  said  another. 

To  members  of  th’e  gay  and 
vigorous  group  which  entrenched 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
then  sailed  forth  to  set  up  new 
Hearst  newspapers,  Mr.  Hearst 
was  no  enigma. 

“He  gave  me  my  chance,  he 
was  my  friend,”  simply  explained 
the  late  Annie  Laurie,  whose  col¬ 
umn  appeared  nationally  under 
the  name  of  Winifred  Black. 

And  to  those  tried  executives 
who  rode  out  the  depression’s 
storm,  Mr.  Hearst  continued  ever 
worthy  of  the  highest  loyalty. 

B 

Mrs.  Black  Dies 

Fargo,  N.  D. — Mrs.  Norman  B. 
Black.  81,  president  of  the  Forum 
Publishing  Company  of  Fargo, 
died  Thursday,  Aug.  16. 


Sidelights  on  W.  R.  H. 

continued  from  page  13 

On  Lindbergh’s  return  from  his 
Paris  flight  he  was  received  by 
Mr.  Hearst  in  his  New  York  apart¬ 
ment — a  veritable  treasure  trove 
of  art  objects  gathered  from  all ; 
over  the  world.  Lindbergh  admired 
a  choice  piece  of  exquisite  work- ; 
manship.  Hearst  said — “Do  you  i 
like  it?  You  may  have  it.  Take  it 
along.”  And  Lindbergh  did  so.  My  | 
friend  told  me  that  the  item  cost ' . 
W.R.  $25,000. 

Shortly  after  the  late  Senator  • 
Hearst  had  turned  over  to  W.R. 
his  control  of  the  San  Francisco ' 
Examiner,  W.R.  induced  the  late 
C.  M.  Palmer  of  the  Northwestern 
Miller  to  take  the  business  man¬ 
agement  of  the  paper  and  within 
a  year.  Palmer  told  me,  it  was  on 
a  paying  basis. 

Unwise  Contracts 

“Then  ‘Willie’  made  some  un¬ 
wise  contracts,”  Palmer  said, 
“without  consulting  any  of  us 
which  destroyed  everything  we  had 
done.”  Whereupon  Palmer  re¬ 
signed  and  took  his  wife  and  sons 
to  Europe.  W.R.  followed  him — 
they  met  in  Paris — and  worked 
out  a  program — W.R.  authorizing 
him  to  go  to  New  York  and  ac¬ 
quire  the  New  York  Journal  then 
owned  by  the  brother  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  This  must  have  been 
about  the  year  1890  and  was  the 
beginning  of  the  group  idea  so  far  I 
as  W.R.  was  concerned.” 

“First  to  last” — C.M.  told  me —  i 
“he  had  purchased  on  W.R.’s  ac-  j 
count  over  40  newspapers.” 

Enviable  Record 

As  we  survey  the  vista  of  the 
years  we  do  not  recall  any  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher  who  achieved  such 
an  enviable  record  in  so  many  di¬ 
versified  fields — newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  news  and  feature  syndicates, 
business  and  technical  papers,  pic¬ 
tures,  movies,  etc.  Under  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  with  the 
greater  degree  of  local  autonomy, 
the  newspapers  will  be  better  fi¬ 
nancially  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  I  firmly  believe. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  sons  have  had  care¬ 
ful  training  and  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  wise  counsellors  will  keep 
the  Hearst  flag  flying  successfully 
for  many  years  to  come. 

a 

Win  Awards 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Press 
Club  of  Oregon  named  Bob  Fra¬ 
zier  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard  and  Fred  Chitty,  mana¬ 
ger  of  radio  station  KVAN,  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.,  and  former  news¬ 
paperman,  winners  of  the  1951 
Press  Club  of  Oregon  awards  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
field  of  journalism  in  this  area. 
Reporters  given  honorable  men¬ 
tion  were:  Eileen  Heinzer,  Head¬ 
light-Herald.  Tillamook;  R.  Har¬ 
low  Schillios,  Register-Guard,  Eu¬ 
gene;  Herb  Penny,  The  Oregonian, 
Portland;  Gill  Cross,  East  Orego¬ 
nian,  Pendleton. 


From  where  I  sit 
/y  Joe  Marsh 


Easy  Makes  His  “Cat'^ 
Tread  Lightly 

Driving  home  on  Three  Ponds  Road 
yesterday,  I  was  flagged  down  by  Easy 
Roberts'  boy,  Skeeter.  ''Take  it  slow," 
he  advised.  "Dad’s  crossing  this  road 
with  our  tractor  beyond  the  bend’’ 

Around  the  curve  I  saw  why  Skeeter 
stopped  me.  Easy  had  laid  two  rows  of 
old  truck  tires  right  across  the  road, 
and  was  driving  his  new  “Cat”  tractor 
over  them! 

"More  trouble  this  way,’’  Easy  ex¬ 
plains,  "but  it  does  keep  those  tank 
tracks  from  tearing  up  the  asphalt 
when  I  have  to  cross  over  to  our  other 
fields.  After  all,  the  roads  belong  to 
all  of  us — and  I  guess  I’d  get  mad  if 
someone  else  chewed  them  up.’’ 

From  where  I  sit,  Easy  is  my  kind 
of  citizen.  He  doesn’t  just  give  democ¬ 
racy  lip  service.  He  honestly  believes 
it’s  his  duty  to  consider  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  interests.  Whether  it’s  the  right  to 
use  the  public  highways  or  the  right 
to  enjoy  an  occasional  glass  of  beer, 
Easy’s  out  to  protect  his  neighbor’s 
“right  of  way.” 
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HEARST  TOOK  SAN  FRANCISCO  BY  STORM  WITH  EXAMINER 


continued  from  page  9 
posed  to  exercise  “should  you 
make  over  to  me  the  Examiner.” 

Plans  for  Examiner 

“In  the  first  place  I  would 
change  the  general  appearance  of 
the  paper  to  make  seven  wide  col¬ 
umns  where  you  now  have  nine 
narrow  ones;  then  1  would  have 
the  type  spaced  more,  and  these 
two  changes  would  give  the  pages 
a  much  cleaner  and  neater  appear¬ 
ance.”  Hearst  wrote. 

“Secondly,  it  would  be  well  to 
make  the  paper  as  far  as  possible 
original,  to  clip  only  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  and  to  imitate 
some  such  leading  journal  as  the 
New  York  World,  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  paper  of  that 
class  to  which  the  Examiner  be¬ 
longs — that  class  which  appeals  to 
the  people  and  which  depends  for 
its  success  on  enterprise,  energy 
and  a  certain  startling  originality, 
and  not  upon  the  wisdom  of  its 
political  opinions  or  the  lofty  style 
of  its  editorials.  .And  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  we  must  have — as  the 
World  has — active,  intelligent  and 
energetic  young  men;  we  must 
have  men  who  come  out  West  in 
the  hopeful  buoyancy  of  youth  for 
the  purposes  of  making  their  for¬ 
tunes  and  not  the  worthless  scum 
that  has  been  carried  there  by  the 
eddies  of  repeated  failures. 

Stressed  Promutiun 

“Thirdly,  we  must  advertise  the 
paper  from  Oregon  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  must  also  increase  our 
number  of  advertisements  if  we 
have  to  lower  our  rates  to  do  it; 
thus  we  can  put  on  the  first  page 
that  our  circulation  is  such  and 
such,  our  advertisements  so  and 
.so  and  constantly  increasing.” 

Hearst  also  bespoke  improved 
illustrations  and  “some  connection 
between  ourselves  and  the  New 
York  World,”  preferably  a  con¬ 
tract  to  use  World  wire  service. 
He  urged  that  “all  these  changes 


Another  of  a  famous  family  of 
od  mat  Mrviccs  including 


•  Metro  Newspaper  Service 

•  Metro  Department  Store  Service 

•  Fashion  Review  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Metro's  Super  Food  Service 

•  Metro's  Home  Essentials 

For  information  about  those  and 
additional  supplementary  services  write 


METRO  K-tru'vr 


be  made  not  by  degrees  but  at 
once  so  that  the  improvement  will 
attract  universal  attention  and 
comment.”  He  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  World  one  sum¬ 
mer. 

March  4.  1887 

Thus  spoke  the  college  youth 
who  was  able  to  announce  editori¬ 
ally  in  the  Examiner  of  March  4, 
1887,  that  the  paper  now  was  his 
“exclusive  property.”  The  father, 
once  convinced  of  his  son's  earn¬ 
estness,  gave  his  full  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  two  years,  several  sources 
report,  adding  that  the  paper  was 
on  its  feet  in  three. 

Hearst  assumed  proprietorship 
just  41  years  after  the  first  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  was  born.  He 
had  a  dozen  daily  competitors, 
three  in  the  morning  field  alone, 
and  observers  rated  him  last  in 
the  a.m.  field.  The  Examiner  had 
lost  $250,000  under  Senator 
Hearst's  regime.  Its  losses  totalled 
$600,000  to  $700,000  by  1890, 
but  it  was  then  reputedly  worth 
$1,000,000. 

Knowledge  of  “World” 

Equipped  only  with  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  New  York  World,  gained  at 
Harvard,  Hearst  stepped  into  the 
publisher’s  chair.  His  moves  were 
those  he  had  outlined  in  his  letter 
to  his  father — except  that  he  did 
not  win  the  World  telegraphic  re¬ 
ports.  He  gained  the  New  York 
Herald’s  instead.  James  Gordon 
Bennett  had  just  obtained  exclusive 
news  rights  to  the  trans-.Atlantic 
cables. 

As  Hearst  had  planned,  the 
transition  was  immediate  —  and 
spectacular.  His  first  contribution 
was  to  awaken  the  contemporary 
San  Francisco  journals.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  youth  actually 
took  over  before  the  announce¬ 
ment  appeared.  The  Argonaut, 
San  Francisco  weekly,  reported  the 
paper  under  his  ‘"proprietory  con¬ 
trol”  Feb.  26  and  warned  signifi¬ 
cantly: 

Effect  on  S.  F. 

“The  most  ambitious  and  enter¬ 
prising  of  our  San  Francisco  jour¬ 
nals  must  look  to  their  laurels  or 
they  will  lose  them  in  competition 
with  the  Examiner.”  To  this  lusty 
cheer  for  a  youth  who  would  be 
expected  to  draw  a  sneer,  the  Ar¬ 
gonaut  added  that  the  Chronicle 
and  (Morning)  Call  should  “see 
to  it  lest  while  they  are  engaged  in 
an  unprofitable  and  undignified 
wrangle  over  the  extent  of  their 
respective  circulations,  the  Exam¬ 
iner  should  run  away  with  both 
of  them.  This  has  been  done  in 
the  city  of  New  York  where  the 
World  leaped  into  importance  and 
became  the  journal  of  the  largest 
circulation  on  the  continent.” 

Here  are  the  overnight  actions, 
in  addition  to  those  he  had  out¬ 
lined,  which  won  for  Hearst  the 
respect  of  San  Francisco  observ¬ 
ers: 


Expansion  from  four  to  eight 
pages  daily  and  16  pages  Sunday, 
added  play  to  lead  stories,  up  to 
a  score  of  hand-drawn  illustra¬ 
tions  daily,  play  of  area  and  local 
news,  relegation  of  advertising  to 
rear  pages,  new  features,  and  im¬ 
proved  coverage. 

Story  Coverage 

Sparkling  news  display  and  pres¬ 
entation  provided  the  most  out¬ 
standing  development.  Within  a 
month  after  taking  over,  Hearst 
initiated  a  story  coverage  which 
startled  the  entire  area.  The  in¬ 
novation  developed  from  being 
scooped  on  the  Hotel  Del  Monte 
fire  on  the  Monterey  peninsula. 
Hearst  chartered  a  train,  hustled 
artists  and  reporters  aboard,  and 
sped  to  the  historic  hotel,  which 
was  still  ablaze.  The  Examiner 
produced  a  14-page  extra  which 
went  into  three  editions  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  greatest  play  ever  given 
a  western  disaster  to  that  date. 
Hearst  personally  wrote  captions, 
headlines  and  supervised  the  piake- 
up.  A  series  of  three  and  four- 
column  wood  cuts  provided  a  nov¬ 
elty  for  that  era. 

The  dynamic  effect  of  Hearst's 
leadership  was  described  as  “a 
revolution  among  the  daily  com¬ 
mercial  journals  of  San  Francisco” 
as  early  as  March  19  of  the  year 
the  collegian  turned  publisher. 

Hearst's  Effect 

“The  Examiner  has  sprung  with 
new  life  and  new  vigor;  it  has 
blood  transfused  into  its  veins,  and 
its  heart  begins  to  pulsate  with 
new  strength.  It  has  the  best, 
fullest  and  latest  news  intelligence 
that  now  appears  in  any  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  journal.  It  announces  itself 
as  an  8-page  daily  instead  of  the 
loose  semi-occasional  supplement¬ 
al  fly  sheet  extras  of  some  of  the 
other  dailies,”,  the  Argonaut 
crooned. 

Hearst  opened  a  fight  against 
established  San  Francisco  political 
forces  on  the  city  charter  and  won 
his  first  editorial  campaign  vic¬ 
tory.  He  hired  vitriolic  Ambrose 
Bierce  from  a  local  weekly  and 
established  a  “Prattle”  column,  at¬ 
tacked  the  water  company,  cru¬ 
saded  for  underground  electric 
wiring  and  shouted  for  a  new 
postoflice.  All  this  was  done  with¬ 
in  his  first  year  on  the  Examiner. 

Early  Campaigns 

The  young  publisher  stressed 
sports  coverage,  played  feature  in¬ 
terviews,  used  newspaper  serials 
and  published  new  song  hits,  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  press,  conducted  a 
hospital  drive  and  opened  a  series 
of  exposes. 

Hearst  worked  side  by  side  with 
his  employes.  He  wrote,  sketched 
plans  and  did  makeup.  When  Sam 
Ewing  failed  to  get  a  story  on  the 
plans  for  Stanford  University, 
Hearst  personally  turned  reporter 
and  obtained  the  story,  Ewing 
himself  admitted. 

“Work  was  the  keynote  of  those 


early  days  and  we  loved  it,”  de-  | 
dared  Annie  Laurie,  a  Hearst  fea¬ 
ture  writer  until  her  death  in 
1936.  “We  worked  until  we  were 
through.  We  started  at  8  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  often  k^t  on 
until  1:30  or  2  a.m.  the  next. 
Sometimes  we  worked  all  night. 
Frequently  we  had  assignments 
that  took  us  away  from  our  homes 
for  days.  We  slept  when  we  had 
time.” 

On  to  New  York 

San  Francisco,  where  the  .Argo¬ 
naut  had  reported  in  1887  there 
were  “four  8-page  morning  papers 
and  where  when  the  contest  is 
ended  there  will  be  but  one  at  the 
top,”  had  been  conquered.  At  26. 
Hearst  had  privately  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  a  national 
newspaper  chain.  The  first  step 
was  New  York.  Careful  search 
for  a  property  required  several 
years.  .At  last  he  was  ready. 

The  New  York  Journal  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  1895  and  Hearst  wired 
Sam  Chamberlain.  Examiner  edi¬ 
tor,  to  join  him  and  bring  along 
half  of  the  best  men  on  the  staff. 
Hearst,  now  32,  was  joined  by  as 
lusty  a  crew  of  ardent  news  hawks 
as  he  had  dreamed  of  as  a  Har¬ 
vard  student.  Their  motto  was  to 
“out-World  the  World  and  out- 
Pulitzcr  Pulitzer.” 

Hearst-Pulitzer  Battle 

The  editorial  pattern  by  now 
was  set,  except  for  the  savage 
battle  between  Hearst  and  Pulitzer 
and  the  subsequent  entries  into 
other  cities  across  the  land.  For 
Hearst  there  were  to  be  forays 
into  politics,  into  varied  lines  and 
activities,  which  made  all  appear 
to  be  change.  Actually  the  forma¬ 
tive  years  had  set  the  pattern  as 
it  had  been  pre-determined  in 
Harvard.  As  E&P  observed  on 
Mr.  Hearst’s  50th  anniversary  as 
a  publisher: 

“On  that  day  in  1887  he  seemed 
truly  to  find  himself.  .All  he 
learned  from  his  early  tutors,  his 
youthful  travels  in  Europe,  his 
years  at  Harvard  where  he  mixed 
brilliant  spurts  of  studying  with 
dawdling  and  practical  joking — 
the  latter  resulting  in  his  expul¬ 
sion — all  he  had  absorbed  from 
keen  study  of  Joseph  Pulitzer’s 
scintillating  New  York  World, 
seemed  to  blend  with  his  own  im¬ 
perious  personality  to  produce  ‘ 
probably  the  most  pyrotechnic  fig¬ 
ure  ever  to  blaze  across  the  field 
of  journalism.” 

Reporter  and  Correspondent 

But  there  were  the  great,  glow¬ 
ing  days  of  a  zestful  Hearst.  To 
this  era’s  generation  they  live  only 
in  the  saga  of  oldsters,  in  tradi¬ 
tions  of  veterans.  The  publisher 
ate  and  lived  newspapers,  was  in 
constant  communion  with  his  staff 
members,  continually  spouted 
ideas.  He  was  wheel-horse  of  the 
multitudinous  decision  which  pour 
in  on  a  publisher;  he  also  found 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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EXPANSION  BEGAN— NEW  YORK  IN  '95-X:HICAG0  IN  1900 


time  to  be  a  Spanish-American 
War  correspondent,  and  was  un- 


umns  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

The  pressure  was  always  on  for 


\tilwaukee  Sentinel  from  Mr. 
Block.  .Also,  in  September  the 


Jer  fire  in  covering  the  campaign  more  news,  fresh  stories,  vibrant  American  Weekly  was  made  avail- 
in  Cuba.  leads,  thrilling  features.  “Is  it  able  to  non-Hearst  papers  for  the 

Withal  Hearst  was  a  pleasant  news?”  was  the  first  question,  and  first  time.  The  Omaha  Bee-News 

young  man  with  a  firm  decisive-  Mr.  Hearst  himself  asked  that  was  sold  to  the  Omaha  World- 

ness  and  fixed  goals.  The  great  when  questioned  on  how  he  want-  Herald. 

group  of  amazing  executives  who  ed  his  son’s  wedding  story  to  be  Appointment  of  Clarence  J. 
later  became  his  associates  were  used,  according  to  the  late  Homer  Shearn  to  vote  Mr  Heirst’s  stock 

still  growing  up.  being  hired  away  w.  (Scout)  Norton,  oldtime  re-  fn  AniSica^^^^ 

from  riva  papers,  or  were  *  ‘  tti  porter.  parent  and  controlling  Hearst  cor- 

the  minor  spots  of  newspaperdom.  Even  more  crowded  years  were  poration,  was  made  in  October  of 
Hearst  was  about  every  depart-  to  come.  _  *1^37.  It  was  announced  that  Mr. 


Hearst  was  about  every  depart-  to  come.  It  was  announced  that  Mr. 

ment  of  his  two  newspapers.  He  The  Chicago  entry,  via  the  Chi-  Hearst  “had  decided  to  place  the 
was  spattered  with  hot  lead  on  a  cago  American,  did  not  come  un-  burdens  of  the  business  manage- 
Journal  composing  room  appear-  til  July  4.  1900.  His  first  maga-  n^^nt  on  the  shoulders  of  the  prin- 
ance  in  a  dress  sun,  and_  kept  his  zine.  Motor,  was  established  after  ^jpai  executives  who  have  been 


An  executive  committee  of  sev¬ 
en  was  formed,  headed  by  T.  J. 
White.  Other  members  were 


chased  two  years  later,  and  went  h.  M.  Bitner,  R.  E.  Berlin.  J.  V. 
to  1,000,000  circulation  in  three  Connolly,  Martin  F.  Huberth, 


The  Storm  Mounts 
The  storm  was  to  mount  until 
March.  1939,  when  the  Hearst 


temper.  He  shunned  his  own  he  noted  copies  of  a  London  pub-  associated  with  him  for  many 
commodious  office  at  the  San  Ucation,  The  Car.  while  honey-  years,  while  he  will  continue  as 
Francisco  Exaininer  to  huddle  mooning  with  his  bride,  the  for-  active  as  ever  in  editorial  matters 
with  Charnberlain  in  the  editors  mer  Mrs.  Millicent  Willson  of  and  in  advice  on  general  policy.” 
cubby  hole,  and  there  mapped  New  York,  in  Europe  in  1903.  An  executive  committee  of  sev- 

new  ^mpaigns.  Or  he  vyalked  Cosmopolitan,  second  of  13  mag-  en  was  formed,  headed  by  T.  J. 
New  York  streets,  a  note-taking  azines  Hearst  established,  was  pur-  white.  Other  members  were 
secretary  scurrying  at  his  side.  chased  two  years  later,  and  went  h.  M.  Bitner,  R.  E.  Berlin.  J.  V. 

Annie  Laurie’s  Tribute  to  1,000,000  circulation  in  three  Connolly,  Martin  F.  Huberth, 

Little  stories  reveal  a  side  of  years.  Motor  Boating  was  ac-  F.  E.  Hagelberg  and  W.  R.  Hearst! 
the  man  long  obscured  by  the  quired  in  1907.  jr, 

Hearst  fables.  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  The  Sturm  Mounts 

Annie  Laurie,  ired  after  an  in-  the  Boston  American  began  pub-  The  storm  was  to  mount  until 
terview  with  a  patronizing  society  fication  in  1904.  By  1913  he  had  March.  1939,  when  the  Hearst 
woman,  was  overheard  by  Hearst,  nine  newspapers  and  had  acquired  Newspapers  escaped  possible  dis- 
who  remarked  quietly  to  Sam  Good  Housekeeping  for  $300,000  aster  by  voting  a  preferred  divi- 
Chamberlain:  jn  bonds  to  be  redeemed  at  the  dend.  No  dividend  had  been  paid 

"Well,  Sam,  I  guess  we’ll  have  rate  of  10%  a  year.  In  this  pur-  since  June,  1938,  and  passing  four 

to  raise  her  salary.”  Annie — Mrs.  chase  he  specified  he  would  buy  consecutive  dividends  would  have 
Winifred  Black  Bonfils — years  lat-  only  if  able  to  pay  out  of  future  enabled  preferred  stockholders  to 

er  told  E&P  in  an  interview:  profits.  He  also  had  acquired  elect  a  new  directorate. 

"I  owe  so  much  to  W.  R.  He  Morper s  Bazaar.  It  was  in  1913  summer  of  1938  the  Sat- 

gave  me  my  chance.  He  was  my  entered  motion  pic-  nrjuy  Evening  Post  had  printed  a 

friend.”  On  her  death  bed  she  ,  .  .  story  entitled,  “Mr.  Hearst  Steps 

bequeathed  to  him  a  black  onyx  ”'8  expansion  year  was  There  were  further  man- 

cross  and  explained  his  kindly  un-  Hearst  added  the  ag^^ient  shifts,  and  Joseph  V. 

Jerstanding  had  enabled  her  to  /Rochester  Journal.  Oakland  Post-'  Connolly  came  to  be.  at  43,  in 
"bear  the  many  crosses  life  has  Enquirer,  Los  AngHes  Herald  and  j.jjarge  of  all  major  Hearst  news 
ent  me.”  But  it  was  Hearst  who  ■S.vr'rt(’//.re That  sarne  year  enterprises.  The  March  13,  1939, 
bad  ordered  the  veteran  writer  to  established  the  tabloid  New  qJ  Time  appeared  with  a 

be  given  every  need,  even  every  Mirror.  _  grim  story  entitled  “Dusk  at  Santa 

luxury,  she  desired  in  her  last  ill-  Expansion  continued,  and  in  Monica,”  which  was  devoted  to 
ness.  1937,  -0  years  after  he  b^ame  much-rumored  financial  troubles 

Then  there’s  the  story  of  how  Examiner  publisher,  his  _5  dailies  organization.  On  the  Time 

George  Pancoast  placed  a  gag  on  cover  appeared  a  drawing  of  a 

the  Examiner  bulletin  board.  5,196,53-  and  his  17  Sunday  pa-  tragic  Mr.  Hearst,  with  the  cap- 
Hearst  liked  the  Pancmivt  hnmnr.  pcrs  had  6, 735, *.77  readers.  His  »i^n  line*  “At  mv  time  of  life. 


he  given  every  need,  even  every 
luxury,  she  desired  in  her  last  ill¬ 
ness. 


ber  of  1939,  but  actually  the  fi¬ 
nancial  tide  turned  in  1938,  finan¬ 
cial  reports  show. 

Earnings  reported  by  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications  were 
but  10  cents  a  share  in  1938.  This 
compared  with  a  peak  of  $3.29  in 
1936  and  $3.15  for  1937.  Per 
share  earnings  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1929  were  40  cents. 
Lowest  level  hit  by  the  Class  A 
stock  was  25-8  in  1938.  The  1939 
range  was  3%  to  7'A.  Hearst 
Publications  bonds  ranged  from 
68  to  100  in  1938  and  from  67 
to  93  in  1939,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  printed  Jan.  10,  1940,  by 
a  San  Francisco  investment  house. 

Hearst  Magazines,  Inc.,  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  Hearst  Consolidated, 
showed  an  operating  profit  of  $3,- 
355,448  for  1938  with  a  net  of 
$1,850,905  before  writing  off  cap¬ 
ital  loss  from  sale  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Architect.  Circulation  of  mag¬ 
azines  was  at  an  all-time  record 
to  that  date,  and  the  profit  on 
Good  Housekeeping  alone  was  re¬ 
ported  as  $2,583,202. 

The  Long  Road  Back 

Vastness  of  the  newspaper  em¬ 
pire  engendered  from  the  once- 
struggling  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  handed  over  to  a  young  Har¬ 
vard  collegian  was  measured  in 
millions  of  dollars  even  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


grim  story  entitled  “Dusk  at  Santa 
Monica,”  which  was  devoted  to 
much-rumored  financial  troubles 


Hearst  liked  the  Pancoast  humor, 


Advertising  is  bought 


executives  who  plan 
[strategy 


employed  him  as  secretary,  and  magazines  were  bought  by  1_,-  tjjgre.” 

Pancoast  later  became  mechani-  560,075  subscribers.  -phe  transaction  \ 


At  my  time  of  life. 


cal  director  of  all  Hearst  papers. 
It  was  Pancoast  who  developed  a 


Depres.sion  Years 


The  transaction  whereby  James 
M.  Cox  was  to  acquire  the  At- 


Then  came  the  depression  years  lanta  Georgian  and  the  Sunday 


color  press  in  1897,  the  “fudge”  and  trouble,  first  manifest  in  lease  American  from  the  Hearst  organ 
box  in  the  same  year — when  it  of  the  Washington  Herald  in  ization  did  not  come  until  Decern 
was  used  for  results  of  the  Fitz-  April,  1937.  On  June  22  he  | - 


simmons’  fight  at  Carson  City,  merged  the  New  York  American 
Nev.  Pancoast  was  blind  for  two  with  the  Journal.  Eight  days  later 
jears,  but  recovered  his  sight  Mr.  Hearst  suspended  the  Roches- 
through  the  services^  of  specialists  ter  Evening  Journal  and  Sunday 
ordered  by  the  publisher.  American.  At  the  same  time  he 

News  Replaces  Ads  shifted  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 


ordered  by  the  publisher.  American.  At  the  same  time  he 

News  Replaces  Ads  shifted  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 

Or  the  experience  of  Jack  Bry-  oing  Times-Union  to  the  morning 
ant.  Examiner  composing  room  and  Frank  E.  Gannett 

foreman,  shouting  denunciation  of  merged  his  morning  Knickerbock- 
thc  person  who  had  lifted  adver-  with  the  Evening  News. 

tising  type  and  silenced  when  he  In  July,  came  lease  of  the 
found  Hearst  had  been  the  cul-  Washington  Times  to  Eleanor 
prit.  The  news  copy  was  running  Patterson,  Herald  leasee.  Interna- 


heavy,  it  was  explained.  tional  News  Service  and  Universal 

A  group  of  advertisers  who,  on  Service  were  merged  Aug.  14  and 
another  occasion,  issued  an  ulti-  in  September  Paul  Block  pur- 
matum  on  the  paper’s  policy,  were  chased  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga- 
ordered  out  of  the  paper,  and  they  zette  at  a  reported  $2,750,000 
remained  out  three  weeks.  They  price.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
returned  to  the  advertising  col-  Hearst  regained  possession  of  the 
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ization  did  not  come  until  Decern- 

OF  INTEREST  TO  A 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 

A  metroiHjlitan  city  newspaper  has 
an  opening  on  its  executive  staff  for 
an  e.xperienced  business  manner. 
This  is  a  well  paid  position  and  oners 
chances  for  compensation  advancement 
as  well  as  the  opi)ortunity  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  company  stock.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  hospitalization,  pension  and 
life  insurance  benefits. 

This  man  must  have  experience  in 
advertising,  circulation  and  labor 
negotiations.  He  should  be  able  to 
initiate  programs  to  further  develop 
this  newspaper’s  business  and  have 
ideas  for  the  newspaper’s  general  wel- 
fare. 

V’our  application  will  be  kept  in 
strict  confidence.  It  should  be  com¬ 
plete  as  to  experience,  a»  and  other 
pertinent  information.  Please  reply 
Box  3668,  Editok  &  Publisher. 


marketing 


and  tactics. 

I 

Printers’  Ink  is 
read  by  the  whole 
marketing  group 
of  advertising,  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  and 
agency  executives 
who  are  the  leading 


buyers  of  advertising. 


ANOTHER 
NOTABLE  FIRST 

For  the  12  months  ending 
Mar.  31,  Sunday  circulation 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  TIMES 
averaged  MORE  THAN  50.- 
000.  First  time  to  pass  this 
Important  figure. 

Dally  circulation  Is  UP  to 
a  whopping  45,354. 

St.  Petersburg-Florida 

Daily  TIMES  Sunday 

Ruprusuntud  by 
ThuU  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc. 


lAdvertlsement) 

BUNIONS 


Gel  quick  relief,  permanently!  New 
method  Ku^raniees  to  lift  pressure, 
^ooth  the  sa'es  problem,  protect  the 
sensitive  profit  stateuient.  Why  con-^ 
tinue  to  have  bunions  when  the  Vita, 
min  packed  advertislnc>merchandisine  ! 
staff  of  lt>  salesmen  of  the  Rio  i 
Grande  Valley  Group  of  Newspapers 
will  do  your  foot  work  for  you.  Put 
your  feet  on  the  desk,  we*ll  make  i 
customer  contacts,  distribution 
checks,  and  get  your  share  .  of  | 
Food  Sales,  plus  . 

Orug:  Sales.  Kush  inquiry,  today,  tn 
Box  .Ml,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


SOONER  or  LATER 

practically  every  publisher 
faces  a  claim  for 


LIBEL 


11 1 


THEN  -  it’s  SMART  to  have 

INSURANCE!  i 

Our  unique  policy 
covers  also  Invssioo  of  Privacy,  : 
Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright. 
Used  Nation-wide  —  it’s 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


WRITE  FOR  OET/iliS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

inM'r,«nci‘  -  A.ins.is  C'T»  *•* 


Australia 

•  Thu  only  journal  giving  thu 
nows  of  advurtlsure,  advurtis-  | 

ing  agonts,  publishing,  print-  ! 

ing  and  commarctal  raalo  in  I 

Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  talas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarattad 
in  thasa  torritoriat  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Stroat 
Sydney,  Anatralla 

Published  Monthly.  One  Yoer  Subseriptloa 
tIJI 


Hearst  Formed 
Interview  Policy 
For  Reporters 

In  November,  1942,  William 
Randolph  Hearst  sent  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  all  his  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  reporters  laying  down 
a  policy  for  interviewing  and  re¬ 
porting,  as  follows: 

“Be  courteous  and  considerate. 
Make  newspapers  and  newspaper 
men  popular. 

“Please  try,  when  interviewing 
or  photographing  reputable  peo¬ 
ple,  to  make  the  interview  or 
photograph  as  pleasing  as  possible. 
We  want  our  representative  to  be 
welcome. 

Don’t  Embarrass 

“Kindly  avoid  statements,  or 
quotations  in  the  interviews,  which 
embarrass  the  persons  interviewed. 

“Kindly  eliminate  photographs 
which  place  the  person  being  pho¬ 
tographed  in  a  disagreeable  light. 

“If  we  can  do  this  consistently, 

I  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
move  a  great  deal  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  existing  against  newspapers. 

“People  are  often  afraid  of  the 
newspaper  reporter  and  photogra¬ 
pher  primarily  because  something 
unpleasant  which  develops  in  the 
interview  or  in  the  photograph 
will  be  seized  upon  as  the  ‘best 
news’  by  the  reporter — or  the 
editor. 

“1  am  sure  the  editors  will  real¬ 
ize  what  I  mean  without  any 
lengthy  and  detailed  explanation. 

“And  I  am  sure  they  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  elimination  of 
these  unpleasant  phases  of  inter¬ 
views  and  illustration,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  more  pleasing 
opportunities  of  an  interview  or 
photograph,  will  help  make  news¬ 
papers  more  popular  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  help  newspaper  reporters 
and  photographers  in  getting  more 
compliance  from  private  people 
in  securing  the  interviews  and  pho¬ 
tographs  newspaper  men  want. 

Seeks  to  Overcome  Prejudice 

“Of  course  this  restriction  refers 
only  to  reputable  people. 

“I  have  no  idea  of  coddling 
criminals,  or  flattering  anyone 
who  deserves  criticism. 

“This  is  merely  a  plan  to  over¬ 
come,  in  part  at  least,  the  need¬ 
less  prejudice  of  the  public  against 
newspapers,  and  the  dread  which 
exists  to  a  large  extent  among  pri¬ 
vate  people  of  newspaper  inter¬ 
views  and  photographs. 

“I  myself  will  never  give  an 
interview  that  I  do  not  write  out 
I  in  reply  to  questions  propounded 
j  by  the  interviewer. 

“I  have  found  to  my  sorrow 
■  that  interviews  are  almost  always 
distorted  —  either  deliberately  to 
!  make  the  interviewed  say  what 
'  the  reporter  thinks  he  ought  to 
have  said  or  else  unintentionally 
through  bad  memory  —  or  bad 
judgment. 

1  “Accuracy  would  be  greatly 


aided  if  all  interviewers  wrote 
shorthand. 

“But  even  that  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  unfortunate  tendency  of 
newspaper  reporters  to  make 
‘news’  out  of  some  unfortunate 
utterance  or  incident  which  might 
develop  in  the  course  of  the  in¬ 
terview.” 


End  of  Hearst 
Consolidations 

continued  from  page  57 


time  these  newspapers  were  being 
talked  of  as  facing  disaster. 

The  “take”  of  the  Hearst  papers 
in  1938  was  a  consolidated  income 
of  $69,604.963.,  and  this  enabled 
operating  profit — not  net  profit — 
of  but  $2,145,041.  Consolidated 
income  for  all  of  1939  was  $72,- 
173,185,  and  it  was  in  March  of 
that  year  that  the  dividend  decla¬ 
ration  essential  for  Hearst  reten¬ 
tion  of  control  became  truly  criti¬ 
cal. 

Today  Hearst  Consolidated  Pub¬ 
lications  “ranks  as  the  largest  do¬ 
mestic  newspaper  company”  of 
the  nation,  in  the  words  of  one 
investment  analysis. 

The  organization  returned  to 
the  purchasing  field  for  the  first 
time  on  Feb.  1,  1946,  with  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Co., 
old  Maine  producer  of  specialty 
paper  which  manufactured  news¬ 
print  before  1942. 

Trusteeship  Ends 

The  1937  voting  trust  agree¬ 
ment  ended  April  27,  1944. 

Control  of  20,000,000  shares  of 
common  stock  in  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated — the  entire  issue — is  vested 
in  Hearst  Corporation.  Entire 
common  stock  of  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  beneficially  owned  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst. 
a 

Hearst  Executives 
And  Directors 

Mr.  Hearst  held  the  titles  of 
president  and  editor-in<hief  of 
Hearst  Consolidated.  Other  officers 
are  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager;  G.  O, 
Markuson,  vicepresident  and  comp¬ 
troller;  Morgan  Howard,  treasurer; 
and  A.  L.  Mitchell,  secretary. 

Vicepresidents  include  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Journal-American 
and  the  American  Weekly;  J.  D. 
Coffin,  in  charge  of  newsprint  mat¬ 
ters;  and  H.  W.  Beyea,  general 
manager  of  the  American  Weekly. 

Directorate 

Directors  of  Hearst  Consolidat¬ 
ed  are  W.  E.  Anderman,  publisher, 
Detroit  Times;  W.  M.  Baskervill, 
publisher,  Baltimore  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American;  E.  D. 
Becker,  publisher  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph;  J.  B.  T.  Cambell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lx)s  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express;  R.  A.  Carrington,  Jr., 
publisher,  Los  Angeles  Examiner; 
E.  D.  Coblentz,  associate  publish¬ 
er,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin; 
W.  C.  Coutney,  publisher,  Chicago 


Herald-American;  W.  A.  Curley, 
editor.  New  York  Journal-Ameri¬ 
can;  S.  H.  Day,  managing  editor. 
New  York  Journal-American;  Da¬ 
vid  W.  Hearst,  publisher,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  and  Express;  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  publisher,  San 
Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin;  B.  J. 
Horner,  publisher,  San  Antonio 
Light;  Walter  Howey,  supervising 
editor,  Boston  Record-Amerkan; 

C.  B.  Lindeman,  publisher,  SeattU 
Post-Intelligencer;  C.  R.  Lindner, 
publisher,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner;  H.  S.  MacKay,  Jr.,  general 
counsel;  and  W.  W.  Woolard,  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Hearst  Corporation  | 

R.  E.  Berlin  is  president  of  the  I 
Hearst  Corporation.  Other  officers 
are  M.  F.  Hubert,  chairman  of  the 
board;  R.  F.  McCauley,  secretary; 
and  G.  O.  Markuson,  treasurer. 

Directors  of  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration  include  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.;  John  Randolph  Meant; 

C.  B.  McCabe,  publisher.  New 
York  Mirror;  H.  G.  Kern,  publish¬ 
er,  Boston  Record-American;  F. 

L.  Taylor,  publisher,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  F.  1.  Archibald,  publish¬ 
er,  Albany  Times-Union;  Fred 
Lewis,  Hearst  Magazines;  Ward 
Greene,  general  manager.  King 
Feature  Service;  and  Seymour 
Berkson,  general  manager,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

■ 

New  AP  Channel 
Links  New  York-Tokyo 

The  Associated  Press  opened 
what  it  calls  “the  longest  news 
teletype  channel  in  the  world” 
Monday  on  an  experimental  basis 
when  newspaper  subscribers  in 
Tokyo  received  the  AP  report  di¬ 
rect  from  New  York,  9,000  miles 
away. 

For  two  hours  and  one  minute 
newspapers  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States  received  the  same 
stories  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
1:15  a.m.  EST  in  New  York  when 
the  service  started.  That  was  4:15 
pjn.  in  Tokyo. 

Japan  and  other  far  eastern 
points  began  receiving  the  AP 
report  via  radio  teletype  service 
from  San  Francisco  Sunday.  On 
Monday  that  circuit  was  connec¬ 
ted  in  San  Francsco  with  the 
main  U.  S.  trunk  line,  or  “A” 
wire. 

Leading  Papers  Subscribe 

The  leading  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers,  such  as  Asahi,  Yomiuri  and 
Tokyo  Sliimbun,  have  been  sub¬ 
scribing  to  a  morsecast  report 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  9,000-mile  long  circuit  was 
worked  out  by  Jack  Williams,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  traffic  chief  for 
Europe.  He  has  been  in  the 
Orient  since  May  working  on  the 
arrangements. 

Ordinarily  papers  in  the  Orient 
will  receive  directly  from  San 
Francisco,  but  the  hook-up  to  the 
American  circuit  will  be  available 
if  world  events  would  make  it 
necessary. 
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Hearst's  Career 
In  Politics 

continued  from  page  10 


pie’s  highest  gift — the  presidency 
of  the  United  States — blissfully 
unconscious  of  the  woeful  con¬ 
trast  between  the  qualifkations 
requisite  for  high  office  and  his 
own  contemptible  mental  and  mo¬ 
ral  equipment.” 

Mr.  Hearst’s  reply  threw  the 
House  into  an  uproar:  “When  I 
was  in  Harvard  College  in  1885 
a  murder  was  committed  in  a 
low  saloon  in  Cambridge.  A  man 
partly  incapacitated  from  drink 
bought  in  that  saloon  on  Sunday 
morning  when  the  saloon  was 
open  against  the  law  was  assaulted 
by  the  two  owners  of  that  saloon 
and  brutally  kicked  to  death.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  owners  of 
that  saloon  was  John  A.  Sullivan. 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  John  A. 
Sullivan  whether  he  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  that  incident.  .  . 

First  Political  Office 

The  publisher’s  first  political  of¬ 
fice,  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Democratic  Clubs, 
was  awarded  to  him  in  1900  as  a 
recognition  of  his  steadfast  sup¬ 
port  of  Bryan  throughout  the 
1896  campaign,  and  for  founding 
the  Chicago  American  to  bulwark 
Democratic  strength  in  the  mid¬ 
west  for  Bryan’s  second  effort. 

In  1902  he  received  Tammany 
Hall  support  and  the  Democratic 
nomination — tantamount  to  elec¬ 
tion — in  his  own  New  York  dis¬ 
trict.  To  a  delegation  of  rugged 
old-line  Tammany  leaders  who 
filed  into  his  suite  at  the  Hoffman 
house  to  inform  him  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation  he  read  in  a  high-pitched, 
faltering  and  scarcely  audible 
voice  his  first  speech  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  public  office: 

“I  believe  that  of  the  eighty 
millions  of  people  in  this  country 
the  most  prosperous  five  or  six 
millions  are  ably  represented  by 
Congress,  in  the  law  courts,  and 
in  the  newspapers.  It  would  be 
immodesty  on  my  part  to  imagine 
that  I  could  add  much  to  the  com¬ 
fort  or  prosperity  of  the  few  who 
are  so  thorou^Iy  well  looked 
after.  My  ambition  is  to  forward 
the  interests  of  the  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  or  more  of  typical  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  not  so  well  looked 
after.  Their  needs  seem  to  offer 
a  wider  field  for  useful  effort. . . .” 

A  Bad  Speaker 

It  was  a  good  speech  badly  de¬ 
livered  by  an  inept  ^aker.  But 
Mr.  Hearst’s  thin  voice  was  to 
improve  and  his  dread  of  public 
appearances  to  disappear.  During 
his  campaigns  for  Congress  and 
after  he  was  to  become  a  formid¬ 
able  rough  -  and  -  tumble  platform 
orator,  quick  of  wit  and  ready  of 
tongue. 

The  publisher  was  elected  to 
Congress  by  a  record-breaking 
majority  for  his  district. 

In  Congress  he  followed  a  lone- 
wolf  course,  so  antagonizing 


Democratic  leaders  with  his  inde¬ 
pendent  and  single-handed  meth¬ 
ods  that  someone  declared, 
“Hearst  couldn’t  secure  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  by  the  House.” 

Nevertheless  he  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  political  figure,  effectively 
utilizing  the  large  circulation  of 
his  newspapers  to  tell  the  voters 
of  his  efforts  in  introducing  many 
highly  popular  measures.  Among 
these  were  bills  calling  for  popu¬ 
lar  election  of  senators;  estaj>lish- 
ment  of  an  eight-hour  day  for 
mechanics  employed  by  the  na¬ 
tional  government;  for  a  federal 
appropriation  to  match  state  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  construction 
of  good  roads;  for  strengthening 
the  Sherman  anti-Trust  law;  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  Supreme 
Court  justices;  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Parcel  Post  system, 
and  others. 

Despite  widespread  and  bitter 
opposition,  Mr.  Hearst  demon¬ 
strated  his  political  strength  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
in  1904  when  he  received,  on  one 
ballot,  263  votes  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  nomination.  More  than 
200  new^apers  throughout  the 
country  advocated  his  candidacy. 

Nominated  for  Mayor 

In  1905  he  was  nominated  for 
mayor  of  New  York  by  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Ownership  League,  an  or¬ 
ganization  neither  Democratic  nor 
Republican,  and  in  fact  scarcely 
more  than  a  name. 

Mr.  Hearst  lost  the  knock-down 
battle  to  Tammany  by  a  mere 
3,472  votes  despite  proved  flagrant 
ballotbox  stuffing,  multiple  voting, 
intimidation  of  voters,  destroying 
of  Hearst  ballots. 

In  1906  Mr.  Hearst  received 
the  nomination  of  the  Independ¬ 
ence  League  of  New  York  for 
governor  —  thereby  forcing  the 
Democrats  to  give  the  publisher 
their  nomination  two  weeks  later 
in  Buffalo.  His  Republican  op¬ 
ponent  was  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Election  Defeat 

Mr.  Hearst  was  defeated  by 
50,000  votes  and  announced  his 
“political  retirement.”  His  influ¬ 
ence  as  a  political  force  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  importance  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  office,  however,  and  he 
now  embarked  upon  a  role  of 
scourge  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democratic  parties  that  he  was 
to  prosecute  with  varying  success 
for  many  years  to  come. 

It  was  as  leader  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  League,  a  third  party 
organized  and  owned  by  Mr. 
Hearst,  that  he  was  to  throw  con¬ 
fusion  into  the  camps  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  in  1908  with  the  sensational 
“Standard  Oil  Letters.” 

Political  heads  rolled  as  Mr. 
Hearst  ruthlessly  used  the  contents 
of  the  letters  against  both  parties. 

In  1909  Mr.  Hearst  put  aside 
his  “political  retirement”  long 
enough  to  become  a  nominal  can¬ 
didate  for  mayor  of  New  York 
on  the  Civic  Alliance  ticket  in  a 
campaign  undertaken  chiefly  to 
trade  haymakers  with  Tammany. 
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ANTSOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers 

★★  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
.Vrthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  St., 
San  F’rancisco  5,  Cal. 

CAUFORXIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice.  California 
JACK  R.  LYDDON 
1016  Baltimore 

KANSAS  CITY  6.  MISSOURI 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bonght 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments 
in  good  newspsper  properties.  J.  R. 
Gsbbert.  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 
FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  bat  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIOHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

DAIUES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver,  Polo. 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODBTT  A  ODBrrr,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernsndo,  Oslif. 
PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Sooth 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City.  lows. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION- 
Daily  Newspsper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  ventora,  Callfomis. 
DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES,  southern 
and  southwestern  states  only.  J.  R. 
Manley  ft  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 
Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  valuations 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHBaiS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Counselors 

WORRIED  about  rising  costs!  Out 
side  viewpoint  may  help  you.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited  without  obligation. 
Publishers  Service.  Box  3132,  Greens¬ 
boro.  North  Carolina. 


Publications  for  Sale 

CENTRAL  FLOKJD.A  WEEKLY,  show¬ 
ing  substantial  earnings,  plant  worth 
$37,000,  1950  gross  $26,159.  can  be 
bought  with  down  payment  of  $10,000 
on  total  price  of  $33,000.  Details 
available  to  responsible  parties.  The 
R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  5o,  Melbourne, 
Florida. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

SULTHERN  Indiana  weekly.  Adver¬ 
tising  man  or  printer  can  handle.  Job 
shop.  $10,000  with  $3,000  down. 
Write  Box  2544.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Courtesy  to  brokers. 

TWO  SUPER  CALIFORNIA 
WEEKLIES.  Under  single  control. 
Gross  $153,000.  Increasing.  Definite 
daily  possibilities.  Ray  Campbell, 
4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
GULF  STATES  DAILY,  should  gross 
$80,000.00  this  year,  and  net  $27,000.- 
00  plus.  Figures  show  remarkable 
growth  and  potential  for  future.  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 

Building.  Dallas,  Tex. _ 

MAGAZINE:  Monthly.  Published  now 
in  California  but  can  be  anywhere. 
World  wide  in  scope.  Well  established. 
W’ell  accepted.  Asking  $10,000.  Jack 
L.  Stoll  ft  Associates.  49^  Melrose 

Ave..  Los  Angeles  29,  California. _ 

TWiO  Old  and  W’ell-Established  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  Weeklies.  Paid  cir¬ 
culation  $10,000  annually.  No  plant, 
low  cost  photo-offset  printing  contract. 
Publishers  have  other  interests  which 
conflict.  Will  sell  for  $30,000.  Terms. 

Box  2644.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DAILIES  FOR  SALE:  Kansas  $40,- 
000;  Mississippi  $75,000;  Colorado 
$65,000;  Nebraska  $85,000;  Arkansaa 
$110,000:  also  others  and  many  week¬ 
lies.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv- 

ice.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. _ 

LEASE  OR  SELL.  Growing  weekly 
paper  in  Middle  West.  Good  ofllce  but 
no  plant.  Paper  will  net  owner  $5,500 
to  $7,000  first  year.  Takes  $1,000  to 
swing  deal.  Larry  Towe  Awncy,  1807 
S.  Shore  Drive,  Holland,  Michigan. 
OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  No.  30  of 
Newspapers  for  Sale  has  100%  more 
listings  than  ever  before,  including 
14  dailies.  Ready  now.  Yours  for  the 
asking.  MAY  BROS.,  Newspaper  Bro¬ 
kers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Publications  Wanted 

TEXAS  DAILIES  WANTED,  by  buy¬ 
ers  thoroughly  investigated,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  us.  One  in  $200,000.00  gross 
range.  The  other  up  to  $400,000.00. 
Third  up  to  $500,000.00.  All  inquiries 
strictly  confidential.  J.  R.  Manley  ft 
Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

UP  TO  $500,000  DAILY’ 
Replies  .Absolutely  Confidential 
JACK  R.  LYDDON 

1016  Baltimore.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
PROFITABLE  DAILY,  in  $300,000 
to  $350,000  class  on  Pacific  Coast  or 
Rocky  Mountain  States;  Isolated  field 
with  agricultural  and  other  resources. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Promotion  Services 


A  BOOK  THAT  WILL  BOOST 
YOUR  REAL  ESTATE  LINAGE 

“How  to  Write  Productive  Real 
Estate  Ads"  ia  a  down-to-buainess 
book  that  points  the  sure  wa^  to  more  ! 
effective  real  estate  advertising.  Tells  ’ 
how  to  i>sck  pull  into  copy.  Makes  it  I 
easy  to  inject  sell  and  prestige-build¬ 
ing  originality.  I 

Its  128  pages  are  crammed  with  ad-  | 
knowledge  that  will  aid  you  to  guide 
your  real  estate  accounts  to  more  pro¬ 
ductive  advertising.  Yours  for  $2.50 
plus  postal  fees  on  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  (Send  check  with  order  and  I'll 
pay  postage.) 

Or  ask  about  our  bulk-price  plan 
for  newspapers. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2M0  NW  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Pla. 


Cartoons  —  Features 


THE  WAUKEGAN  Ne\vs-.''un  has  re¬ 
newed  for  the  Religious  Spotlight 
oddity  cartoon.  Write  for  proofs  to 
Midwest  Syndicate.  334  St.  Charles 
Street,  Elgin.  Illinois. 


Correspondent 

BRITISH  CORRESPONDENT  experi- 
enced  Ix)ndon  journalist  offers  weekly 
news  letter  or  articles  understands 
U.  S.  angles.  liox  2616.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Printing  Services _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  journalism  background, 
(Iffset  printing:  owns  I.B.M.  Execu¬ 
tive-Type:  Varitype.  New  York  City, 
EVergreen  5-7415. 


Press  Engineers 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford _ Illinois 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repaira,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
*  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs. _ 

MAOHJNISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

362'6 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc.  [ 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  In«.)  i 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hsnling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
57'5  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y.  . 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010  , 


FOLTZ  BROS. 

Cap  Frank 

Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatbed 
Service.  Anywhere,  any  time. 

Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 

417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10.  <5hio 
Madison  4266 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd;  Burbank,  Calif. 
CHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 


ANNOUNCE.MENTS 
Public  .\uctions 


BANKRUPTCY 


RECEIVERS  &  MCRTSASEESi 
FCRECLCSURE  SALE  i 

Pursuant  To  An  Crder  of  U.S. 
District  Court  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York 

of 

CENTRAL 
COLOR 
PRESS  INC. 

A  large,  modern,  color 
printing,  electro  &  stereo¬ 
typing  plant  completely 
equipped  for  printing  and 
binding  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  catalogs  and  books 
of  all  descriptions. 

DAVID  STRAUSS  &  (X). 
AUCTIONEERS 

D.ivid  Strauss,  L-irry  Hecht.  I 

Stanlt-y  Strauss 
WILL  SELL  ON 

TUES..  AUG.  21st  | 

AT  I  1:30  A.M.  I 

CN  PREMISES  I 

221  CCNYNGHAM  AVENUE: 
WILKES  BARRE,  PENN. 

2  COTTRELL  6  COLOR  WEB  RO- ] 
TARY  MAGAZINE  PRESSES.  COT¬ 
TRELL  4-rOLOR  ROTARY  PRESS  , 
complete  with  15  h.p.  motor  and  all 
.ittaohmenfs  and  control  panel  boards. 
COTTRELL  ROTARY  WEB  8-PAGE 
NEWS  ROOK  PRESS  complete  with 
motor  and  controls.  HOE  OCTUPLE 
64  P.\GE  PRESS.  R.  HOE  MOLDING  ' 
PRESS,  r.p.m.  78.R.  HOE  BEVEL-  i 
ING  M.V CHINE,  complete  with  motors, 
control  panels  and  all  attachments. 

Complete  gathering,  stitching,  folding 
and  bindery  plant  with  Special  Sheri¬ 
dans.  Latham.  Juengst  machines. 

Fully  electro  type  plant,  twelve  tanka, 
rectifier,  with  copper  buzz  bars  and 
agitators.  Stereo-type  equipment. 

Work  benches,  electric  starters,  switch, 
es.  jigs,  chucks,  turret  attachments, 
oh.-isers,  type  mats,  composing  stones. 
Drill  presses.  expansion  reamers, 
roughing  and  shaving  machines. 

Lift  trucks,  delivery  trucks,  platform 
scales.  Lead  furnace,  air  compressors, 
Holland  Furnace.  Drill  sharpeners. 
Welding  and  burning  outfits.  Office 
equipment  and  shipping  rom  equip¬ 
ment. 

INSPECTION  ON 
PREMISES 
AUG.  18th.  20th 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL: 
REICH.  PEELER.  DEVANEY, 
Att'y  for  Mortgagee 
221  W.  .57  th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
BENJ.VMIN  GROSSMAN 
Receiver  in  Bankruptcy 
18  E.  41st  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
DAVID  STR.trSS  &  CO. 
AUCVPIONEER 

50  W.  29th  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 

(25‘)f'  Deposit  on  each  purchase  re¬ 
quired  in  cash  or  certified  check) 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Plants 

Press  Room 

FINAL  LIQUIDATION  ' 
ST.  LOUIS 
STAR-TIMES  PLANT 

Composing  Room 

3-Model  5  Linotypes  | 

8-ModeI  8  Linotypes 

1- Model  14  Linotype  S.K.  ' 

5- Model  C  Intertypes 

2- Model  eSM  Intertypes 

70-Fonts  Mats  ' 

6- Monotype  Casters 

Giants.  Sorts,  and  Rule  Type  Cabi-  | 
nets.  Proof  Press,  etc. 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  ROOM 


STEREOTYPE  ROOM 
Saws-Trimmers,  Routers,  Sta-Hi 
Autoformers,  etc. 


6  HOE  VERTICAL  UNITS 

SUPER  Production  Presses;  2  Pain 
Double  Folders;  2  Drives  and  Control- 
lera;  Rubber  Rollers,  late  news  d*. 
vioea,  21 (^it-off.  Comploto 
steri 
two 
in 
(D. 

16-PAGE  HOE  UNIT 

With  Vk  And  ^  PttS*  Folders,  A.O. 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo;  23  9/16  iaek 
Cut-off;  end  Feed. 

24-48  PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

THREIE  Units;  22 \  inch  cut-off;  A.O. 
Drive;  complete  Stereo  with  Pony 
Autoplate. 

32-64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 

PERFECT  Condition;  A.O.  Drives; 
2>114  inch  ent-off;  end  feed;  ideal  for 
Color. 


daily  operation 
C.)  Times-Herald. 


lington 


Pressroom  | 

I 

8  Unit  Duplex  (16  year.s  old) 

Unit  Type  Drives  23-9  16  with  com- j 
plete  Stereo,  Trackage  and  Turntables,  i 
Will  sell  as  one  or  two  Presses.  i 


WRITE  — WIRE— PHONE 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES: 

Repn*sentfitive  on  Premises 
800  North  12th  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Phone  Chestnut  4205 


Composing  Room 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Phone;  BRyant  9-1132 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical, 
Tubular,  Plat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

153."i  S.  Paulina  St. 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 


2- Model  E  Intertypes  w-ith  Saws 

3- ModeI  25  Linotypes 

2- Model  26  Linotypes  with  Saws  ; 
2-Model  C-1  Intertypes 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

800  North  12th  Street 

St.  Louis.  Missouri  ; 

Phone  Chestnut  4205  , 


16  PAGE  GGSS 
Stereotype  Rotary  Press 
Length  of  sheet  cut-off 
AC  Motor  Drive 
Curved  Stereotype  Machinery. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


INTERTYPES  ' 

“C”  Intertypes  S12835,  *14869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

“C’  intertype  $12835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment. 

03SM  S7867,  electric  pot.  ' 

LINOTYPES  I 

Models  5,  8.  14.  | 

45C  Goss  >rat  Roller  1 

72D  Goss  Shaver  i 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pa.  , 
S.VVE  one-third  on  Newspaper  turtles. 
Top  Quality.  Write  for  literatnre.  I 
L  &  B  Sales  Company,  Box  560,  Elkin,  i 
North  Carolina.  | 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE  with  Mohr  ! 
saw  and  quadder,  mold  cooler.  Mata 
available — 8,  10,  12,  18,  24,  and  80  ' 
pt.  Metro  series.  Machine  available 
immediately.  Price  $7,300  with  mats,  ' 
$7,000  withont.  Can  be  leen  at  The  j 
Columbian.  1000  Broadway,  Vanconver, 

Washington.  _ 

SEVEN  used  Kellogg  keyboards.  Any 
or  all.  As  is.  Some  supplies.  Barling- 
ton^ _ 

_  Press  Room 


16  or  24  Page 
Duplex  Tubular 
2  -  to  -  I  Design 
Complete  Stereo 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

.500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


PRINTERS  BARGAINS 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 


Largest  stock  in  the  country. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying. 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
BOUGHT  &  SOLD 


Craftsmen  Machinery  Co. 

.575  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston.  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  12  page  Duplex  Angle 
Bar  Flat-Bed  Newspaper  Press,  » 
decks.  Recently  rebuilt,  fine  »b»p*- 
Immediate  delivery.  Box  2557,  Editor 
k  Pnblis'her. 


48  Page  GOSS 
STEREOTYPE  PRESS 

Length  of  sheet  cutoff  22K' 

3  decks  high,  4  plates  wide 
AC  motor  drive 

Rubber  rollers,  newspaper  eonveyor 
Automatic  stereotype  equipment 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  "• 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive, 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise,  1^0 


32  PAGE  HOE  2  UNIT 
EW8PAPER  Press.  22%"  ent-off, 
ouble  Folders,  Rubber  Rollers,  Jones 
ensions,  Pony  anto-pUte  ond  co^ 
lete  Stereotype  Equipment.  Oan  oe 

RIN^RA^'  REPRESENTATTYM 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  18,  1951 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 

HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS  I 
223^"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC., 

11  West  42  Street,  New  York  City  18  | 


GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 
PRESS 

COLOR  CYLINDER 


2214'  cut  off,  AC  drive,  plate  casting 
eauipment.  now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


Boise, 


Idaho  , 


FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  single  width 
Web  Newspaper  Press,  23-9/16"’  sheet  I 
cut,  with  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  A.C.  motors.  Fine  condition  ' 
reasonable,  ready  for  shipment.  Send 
for  illustrated  bulletin.  Box  1846, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


24-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  ! 

TWO-PAGE  jumps  up  to  capacity,  ex-  , 
cept  22  pages;  “Straightline”  3-deeh,  i 
seni-cylindrical,  two  plates  wide;  | 
■peed  11,000  copies  per  hour,  or  22,- 1 
000  up  to  12  pages  by  double-plating;  I 
length  of  sheet  (cut-off)  23  9/16'; 
serial  No.  497.  j 

FOR  SALE  with  the  press  are:  5,000  ! 
lb.  Hoe  stereo  pot,  casting  box,  trim-  i 
mine  and  finishing  machine,  chipping 
block  and  24  steel  chases.  I 


IDEAL  for  small  daily  or  substantial 
weekly.  Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  I 
in  onr  plant. 

WE  offer  all  this  equipment,  as  it  i 
stands  in  our  plant,  buyer  to  dismantle 
and  remove,  for  fl6,000.  Available 
early  in  1952. 

Contacts:  Chas.  D.  Dinraan,  Managing  I 
Director,  or  A.  E.  O'Loughlin,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Beacon -Herald,  Strat-  | 
ford,  Ontario,  Canada.  ’Phone  Strat-  ' 
ford  1000.  I 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

IPRINTERS  —  PHOTOENGRAVERS  1 

USED  plate  beveler,  stereo  saw,  mod¬ 
el  40  multilith,  model  50  multilith, 
engravers  plate  whirler.  3  h.p.  and  5 
h.p.  220  volt  A.  C.  motors.  Hammond 
Radial  router,  all  items  priced  for 
quick  sale. 

The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


Mail  Room 


SPEEDAUMAT 

MAILER 

Addresses  11,000  papers  per  honr 
Uses  metal  stencils 
%  &  yi  page  deliveries 
Wrapper  device  optional 

Illnstrations  A  samples  available. 

JOHN  W.  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc 

11  West  42  St..  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


_ _ Newsprint _ 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35  52%',  70",  30"  diam¬ 
eter.  Box  158.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
“Ijers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Ererirreen  6  0505. 


rolls  and  sheets,  available. 

Behrens  Sales  Company,  43-01  46th 
Long  Island  City,  New  York. 
IRonside  6-0745. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I 

_ Newsprint _ _ 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Rolls  only.  Inquiries  invited. 
CANADA  P.APER  CORP. 

280  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
_ Murray  Hill  9-1169 _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 
Editor  A  Publisher 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  August  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries 
Invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheets.  Any  sise.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALf^onquin  4-8729.  N.T. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  sheets,  sny  size.  Phone  (New 
Y'ork)  GRamercy  *1-5288. _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Wanted  to  Bny _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


LINOTYPES  —  Highest  cash  prices 
paid  for  all  typesetting  machines.  Call 
or  write  particulars.  American  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold  Street, 
New  York  7,  New  York.  REctor 
2-2283. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
w-ide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21 H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAT  ROLLER,  full  page, 
state  make  and  model. 

Box  903  Boise. _ Idaho 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Circulation 

CIRCUL-ATION  Man  for  small  Plains 
State  newspaper  and  agricultural  trade 
magazine.  5Iust  have  car.  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  plan  on  newspaper.  Chance  to 
grow.  .feo.  Box  2631.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ CorrcspondciU 

I'.IRT  TIME  correspondents,  by  Great¬ 
er  Philadelphia  area  columnist ;  to  cover 
city’s  cast,  west,  south  and  north 
neiglihorhood  activities.  State  job, 
with  whom,  age;  this  data  kept  in 
confidence.  Box  2636.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Disphiy  Advertising 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  North- 
Eastern  Ohio  has  an  opening  lor  expe¬ 
rienced  News  and  Advertising  Man. 
Salary.  Pleasant  community  about 
20  miles  east  of  Cleveland.  _  Modern 
equipment  includes  two  Linot^es, 
Ludlow,  etc.  Box  2561,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OVERSTOCK KD  on  35  inch  rolls.  30 
rolls  standard  newsprint  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Apply  Editor  A  Publisher 
Box  2666. 


Newsfile  Binders 


O.  J.  FORMAN  GO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  III. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 


Stereotype 


Wood  Color  Plate 
Pre-Register 
Machine,  23  9/16 


Wood  Automiller 
with  Pre-Registering 
attachment,  23  9/16 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


GOOD  VALUES  FOR  SALE 
GOSS  full  pg.  Flat  Casting  Box,  late 
type. 

4,500  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace. 
4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Stereo.  Pot. 
2,400  LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace. 

HOE  Double  Molding  Press,  electrical¬ 
ly  heated. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

MODEL  25  Vandercook  full  page  i 
newspaper  proof  press. 

WESEL  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press. 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  A 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15'  diam.  plates. 
7/16'  thick. 

SCO’TT  4-pie«e  Stereo.  Plate  Finish-  | 
ing  outfit  for  15'  diam.  plates, 
thick. 

<  HOE  dno-cooled  Casting  Box  with  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machine  for  14%'  plates, 

I  7/16"  thick. 

I  HOE  Curved  A  Flat  Plate  Routers. 

;13  INDUSTRIAL  Paper  Shredder. 

!  HAND  Balers,  new,  three  sizes, 
i  NEW  HALL  Newspaper  Form  Tables 
I  A  “Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 

I  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

I  (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  23  9/16"  length. 
75  HP  Motor  drive  AC. 

\  5000  LB.  metal  pot  with  pump. 

16  STEREOTYPE  chases. 

CURVED  plate  routers. 

.STEREOTTTE  casting  outfit  22%'. 

I  12  NEW  Electric  heating  elements  and 
1  control  panel  for  stereotype  pot. 
j  SEVERAL  stereotype  metal  pumps. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
I  Boise _ Idaho 

I  8-TON  Wood  All  Electric.  AC,  Metal 
Pot  with  pair  Junior  Antoplates  and 
Standard  Antoshaver;  22%  inch. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
I  500  Fifth  Ave. _ New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

i  DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  for 
sale  A.C.  direct  worm  drive  to  36'  I 
'  gear.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho.  ^ 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 

FULL  page  Stereotype  Mat  Presa 
800  ton  capacity,  with  lower  heating 
elements.  Send  complete  details  to; 
C.  H.  ALBREOH'T,  545  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
One  Bunn  Twine  Tying  Machine. 

Box  2646,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  WANTED  TO  BUY— 6  unit  perforator 
I  for  circuit  telctypesetter  operation. 
I  Write  Hans  Seemann,  American-News, 

;  .Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 


HELP  WANTED 
_ Administrative 


NEWISP.VPERM.AN  with  broad  experi¬ 
ence  and  some  money  for  associate  in 
newspaper  brokerage  business.  Call  or 
address:  7  G — 237  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  MUrray  Hill  6-0300. 


Of  Interest  to  a  j 

Business  Manager  j 

A  metropolitan  city  newspaper  has  an  ; 
opening  on  its  executive  staff  for  an  I 
experienced  business  manager.  This  is 
a  well  paid  position  and  offers  chances  ] 
for  compensation  advancement,  as  well  | 
as  the  opportunity  for  purchase  of 
company  stock.  The  company  has 
hospitalization,  pension  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  benefits. 

THIS  man  must  have  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  labor  negoti¬ 
ations.  He  shotild  be  able  to  initiate 
programs  to  further  develop  this  news¬ 
paper’s  business  and  have  ideas  for 
the  newspaper's  general  welfare. 

YOUR  application  will  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence.  It  should  ho  complete  as 
to  experience,  age  and  other  pertinent 
information.  Please  reply  to  Box  2667. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
12,000-circulation  eastern  daily.  Per¬ 
manent  for  able  man.  Write  fully. 
Box  2621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.4NTED:  Pace-setting  home  delivery 
district  manager  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Little  Merchant  who  is  ready 
for  a  step  toward  more  responsibility. 
Must  be  able  to  take  and  give  direc¬ 
tions.  Your  future  based  on  results. 
.Apply  with  references  to  Box  2601, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


6  DAY  evening  paper  wants  com¬ 
petent.  aggressive  and  personable 
youn^  man  to  take  over  the  duties 
of  City  Circulation  Manager.  Write 
R.  Stokley,  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  Adver¬ 
tising  Salesman  for  suburban  New 
York  daily.  One  who  can  sell,  write 
ropy,  prepare  layouts  and  generally 
service  list  of  accounts.  Reply  to  Box 
2546,  Editor  k  Publisher,  stating  edn- 
rational  background,  sales  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  availability. 

ADVERTISING  MAN  —  Layout,  sel¬ 
ling.  servicing.  Immediate  opening  for 
hard  hitting  sslesmaa  who  can  sell 
against  stiff  competition  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  college  community  in  Eastern  New 
Mexico.  No  beginners.  Give  experience, 
references,  age.  marital  and  draft 
status  and  salary  expected  to  M.  M. 
Stinnett.  The  Daily  News.  Portales, 
New  Mexico. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  for  large  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Must  have  the  initiative  and 
know  how  to  take  over  position  of 
advertising  manager  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  Write  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  and  salary  expected.  THE 
GUIDE  PUBLICATIONS.  3160  Ken¬ 
sington  Ave..  Philadelphia  34,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


ADVERTISING  MAN.AGER,  strong  on 
layout,  copy.  Good  salary,  oar  allow¬ 
ance.  incentive.  Write  fully  to  Don 
McKay,  Oak  Ridger.  Oak  Ridge,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


DIRECT  Mail  Specialist  wanted  imme¬ 
diately  for  permanent  position  to  sell 
subscriptions,  classified  advertising 
and  display  advertising  for  an  estab¬ 
lished  growing  trade  magazine,  classi¬ 
fies!  advertising  and  subscriptions  for 
unique  classified  trade  paper  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  a  market  directory  lo¬ 
cated  in  South.  We  expect  results,  so 
you  must  know  your  stuff.  Must  have 
ability  to  plan  and  follow  through  all 
phases  selling  by  mail.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Mail  samples 
of  work,  resume  concerning  education, 
experience,  etc.,  and  references.  Must 
stand  thorough  investigation.  State 
salary  wanted.  .Ability  to  produce  re¬ 
sults  is  primary,  age  no  object.  Ad¬ 
vancement  coiiHiiensurate  with  ability. 
Box  2612.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  space  sales¬ 
man  for  medium-sized  daily  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Experienced. 
Full  details  first  letter.  Box  2645, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SELLER 
wanted.  Opportunity  to  affiliate  with 
I  controlled  rbereafion  magazine,  part- 
1  nership  basis.  Finance  self  for  a  few 
months,  if  necessary.  No  investment 
required.  Box  2532.  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 

DISPLlVY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN — Wanted  (Sober).  Handle  con¬ 
tract  accounts,  make  own  layouts,  se¬ 
cure  new  business,  salary  and  bonus 
on  business  production.  Permanent. 
Congenial  associates.  Send  sample 
layouts,  references,  salary  brai'ket.  -Ad¬ 
vertising  Director.  Jackson  Daily 
]  Xeivs.  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


_ Editorial _ 

I  EDI’TOR  —  Greater  Boston  Weekly 
1  Chain.  Experienced  preferred.  Box 
2527,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Sports  Editor 
with  car.  liig  Seven  sports,  Fairchild 
engraver,  air-conditioned  darkroom, 
top  equipment.  $50  to  start,  fast  ad¬ 
vancement  if  you’ve  got  it.  Tribune- 
News.  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


REPORTER  -  FEATURE  WRITER  — 
City  weekly.  Ri^ent  college  grads  ac¬ 
cepted.  Superior  ability.  Photography 
helpful,  above-average  salary.  Box 
2611.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Editorial  Assistant  week¬ 
ly  on  Hudson.  Write  Box  2618,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR,  eastern  daily. 
$90.  State  full  details  of  experience. 
Write  Box  2642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG  LADY  with  some  experience 
to  handle  our  women’s  page  and  do 
some  general  reporting.  Also,  could  use 
young  man  in  advertising  department, 
preferably  pne  with  some  news  experi- 
ence.  TIMES,  Wewoka,  California. 
WlANTED,  capable  man  to  handle 
telegraph  desk  and  supervise  news 
department.  Small  Southern  Daily. 
Opportunity  to  advance.  $60  to  start. 
Write  Box  2613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OENIERAL  reporter  on  one  of  Oannett 
Newspaper  group.  Want  man  who  can 
learn  every  job  in  newsroom.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Write  Fred  Eaton, 
managing  editor,  Ogdenaburg,  New 
York,  Journal. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNI’TY  for  young  man 
now  serving  as  news  make-up  editor 
in  composing  room.  Must  have  some 
academic  training  and  some  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  directing  men  in  make-np. 
Should  be  alert  and  have  a  desire  to 
advance  to  better  job.  Box  2542, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEW  EDITOR  for  small  Minnesota 
daily  wanted  by  Oct.  1.  Handle  AP 
wire,  knowledn  of  sports  and  pix 
desired.  Give  draft  status,  references 
and  experience.  Box  2502,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  large  daily. 
Must  be  good,  fast  writer,  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  the  job,  including 
own  oolumn,  make-up,  supervision  of 
staff.  Able  to  direct  magasine  section. 
Write  giving  complete  information  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2562,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CPTY  EDI’TORSHIP  OPEN.  Small 
Ohio  Daily.  Definitely  not  a  semi- 
retirement  spot,  definitely  calls  for 
mature-thinking,  hard-working  news¬ 
man  with  thorough  knowledge  small 
daily  field.  No  transients.  Complete 
details  to  Box  2560,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  “The  Or¬ 
ganic  Farmer  Magazine,  Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania.”  Challenging  job.  Ex¬ 
cellent  advancement.  Must  have  farm¬ 
ing  knowledge,  editing  ability  and 
sympathy  with  organiculture. 


LARGE  TEXAS  WEEKLY  planning 
daily  wants  experienced  man  to  take 
charge  of  department.  Want  experi¬ 
enced  man  around  30  to  organize  staff, 
write  local  column,  direct  wire  copy, 
do  all  needed  to  relieve  boss  of  edi¬ 
torial  worry.  $85  starting  wage.  Good 
job  will  be  recompensed.  Write  Box 
2623.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  MAN — We  want  a  dependable 
man  who  wants  to  make  his  home  in 
the  west.  Rewrites  and  beat.  'This  job 
is  for  an  experienced  reporter.  After¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  in  city  of  30.000. 
Air  mail  to  Bob  Paulos,  Idaho  State 
Journal,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


NEWS  SERVICE  has  opportunity  for 
young_  man  to  break  in  as  reporter. 
Experience  not  essential.  Must  be  resi¬ 
dent  New  York  City  and  good  typist. 
State  education  and  starting  salary. 
Box  2660,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


MOST  GALS  in  the  newspaper  world 
don’t  want  to  be  “stuck”  in  the  wom¬ 
an’s  department,  but  an  aggressive 
Florida  paper  is  looking  for  one  who 
wants  to  make  that  department  her 
career.  Good  academic  training,  some 
experience  in  editing,  headline  writing 
and  picture  layout  needed.  Box  2602, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPENING  FOR  right  man,  26  to  30, 
as  assistant  editor  of  Illinois  Farm 
Bureau  magazine,  185,000  circulation. 
Journalism  graduate,  farm  reared.^  and 
able  to  operate  Speed  Graphic,  News-  | 
paper  experience  preferred.  Knowledge 
of  magazine  typography  and  layout 
helpful.  Give  personal  data,  including 
draft  status,  in  first  letter  to  Box 

2624.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  New  Jersey  weekly,  live- 
wire  for  live-wire  paper,  half  hour 
Times  Square.  Prefer  single  man,  ex- 
porienc.ed.  Write  full  details.  Box 

2648.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  FOR  Alert  young  editorial 
man  on  progressive  small  morning 
daily  in  resort  town.  Real  chance  to 
advance  with  rapidly  expanding  news¬ 
paper,  recently  switched  from  weekly, 
if  you  can  fit  into  small,  compact  staff. 
Fine  living  conditions.  Please  give  all 
details,  references,  writing  samples. 
H.  K.  Frear,  Bedford  Daily  Gazette, 
Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR,  itart- 
ing  September  10th,  in  century-old 
college.  Middle  Atlantic  State.  Pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  plus  Master’s  de¬ 
gree.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Retirement  benefits.  Box 
2524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Alabama,  sell  bulk  orders  to  fac¬ 
tories.  Man  or  woman,  experienced 
circulation  canvassing,  with  ear.  4-6 
months.  Might  be  permanent.  Draw 
account  mileage.  Write  SAFETY 
JOURNAL,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 


Mcdumkri 


WANTED;  Skilled  engraver  as  fore¬ 
man  of  plant  with  afternoon  daily  of 
60,000  circuloition  in  Middle  Atlantic 
area.  Good  pay.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Share  of  profits  from  eonuner- 
cdal  work.  Open  shop.  Write  Box 
2413,  Editor  a  Publisher  giving  full 
work  experience  and  references. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments.  6  machine  shop.  2  teletype¬ 
setter  units.  11.000  A.B.C.,  afternoon 
daily.  Union.  Central  Eastern  states. 
Box  2635.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
to  take  complete  charge  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  job  plant.  30  employees. 
Must  figure  job  costs.  Housing  avail¬ 
able.  ’The  News-Sentinel,  Rochester, 
Indiana. 


WEB  PRESSMAN  for  5  day  40  hour 
week,  $2.54  per  hour.  No  Sunday 
work.  Mid  western  city  under  100,- 
000  population.  Prefer  young  man  just 
out  of  apprenticeship,  a  veteran  and 
have  union  card.  Box  2605,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype — Printing 


Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logsn  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICFJS 


Literary  Agency  


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


YOUNG  CITY  EDI'TOR 
50,000  midwest  daily 
Wants  responsible  lob 
ON  SUCCESSFUL  WIMKLY 
to  learn  all  phases 
Weekly  Publication. 
Interested  in  eventual 
PART  or  FULL  Ownership 
Box  2619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdmmhtnitiTa 


1  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
OR 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 

OVER  25  years  of  diversified  ex¬ 
periences,  as  circulation  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  business  manager, 
labor  relations,  and  publisher.  These 
experiences  have  been  in  small,  me¬ 
dium,  and  medium-large  newspaper 
fields,  competitive  and  noncompetitive. 

FOR  the  past  twelve  years  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  and  management 
consultant  in  an  important  group  of 
newspapers,  ranging  from  small  to 
medium-large. 

OLD  enough  for  matured  judgment, 
yet  young  enough  to  enjoy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assuminj;  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  facing  publishers  today.  Will 
consider  salary  or  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  arrangement,  commensurate 
with  the  responsibility  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  AM  in  excelleut  health.  Referenc¬ 
es  exchauiged,  inclndimr  my  back¬ 
ground  from  present  publisher.  Inter¬ 
view  anywhere  at  your  convenience. 
Box  No.  2438,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 

MATURE.  Experienced  Management 
and  Editorial  functions.  Available  at 
once.  Box  2426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
BUSTNF,SS  MANAGER 
EXPERIENCED,  seasoned  manager. 
Widely  known  for  sound  profit  build¬ 
ing  desires  position  confidential  capac¬ 
ity  daily  lOM  to  25M.  Best  references. 
Southeastern  States  or  East  of  Chica¬ 
go.  Box  2625,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  PUBUSHER 
Pennsylvania  or  Southeast.  If  yon 
are  sincerely  interested  in  substan¬ 
tially  increased  net  revenue  the  only 
way  to  aiccomplish  it  is  to  hire  man¬ 
agement  with  record  of  know-how  that 
can  be  vouched  for  by  many  well- 
known  publishers.  Box  2626,  Editor 
A  Pnblihser. 


CHANGE  OF  OW.NER.SHIP  makes 
General  Manager  with  full  knowledge 
of  all  phases  newspaper  business,  in¬ 
cluding  labor  relations  and  editorial, 
available  jn  60  days.  Twenty  years  on 
medium  sized  newspapers,  with  proven 
success  record.  If  you  need  money 
maker,  investigate  mv  qualifications. 
Box  2657,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESENTLY  Circulation  Manager 
newspaper  near  150.000.  Whipping 
one  most  difficult  situations  in  field. 
25  years  experience.  Have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  other  departments.  Happy  to 
compete  with  the  best  as  Circulation 
or  Business  Manager  or  Assistant 
Publisher.  South.  Age  42.  Mason.  Fam¬ 
ily.  Box  2606,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  presently  em- 
nloved  and  officer  of  newspaper  80.- 
000  class.  Trained  all  phases  printing, 
publishing,  including  administration, 
accounting,  personnel.  Seeks  position 
as  assistant  publisher  or  business  man¬ 
ager.  Married.  Excellent  references. 
Reply  Box  2661,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CTRCULA'nON  MANAGER — 26  years 
experience,  all  phases  circulation. 
I>srge  and  small  newspaper.  Prefer 
large  daily  75.000  to  100,000  group. 
Availahle  immediately.  Box  2516,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  OIRCULATTON  MAN- 
AGER  desires  position  on  newspaper 
of  20.000  to  50,000  circulation.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  medinm-aiie  Dally. 
Past  record  will  verify  ability. 
First  class  references  furnished  on 
request.  Minimum  salary  $125.00  per 
week.  Box  2549,  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATID.N  MANAGER,  Age  3$ 
Married,  10  years  experience  on  50^ 
000  daily  newspaper,  know  circulation 
thoroughly.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  on  increased  circulation 
revenue.  Best  references.  Available  at 
once.  Box  2515,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
BRANCH  MANAGER  and  road 
sixteen  years  experience,  daily  and 
Sunday.  Familiar  with  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Dealer  Distribution  and  Motor 
Routes.  Age  47,  married.  Will  go  any. 
where.  Box  2663,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  30,  aT- 
gressive.  Experienced  all  phases.  City 
and  Country.  -ABC.  Prefer  ^uth, 
Southwest.  Available  immediately’ 
Box  2655,  Editor  —  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  Manager  West  Coast 
2  paper  daily  of  over  20,000  detires 
to  locate  on  smaller  paper.  Five  years 
present  paper.  Age  38,  married,  child, 
veteran.  Experienced  all  phases  circu¬ 
lation  management;  district  manager 
and  carrier  training,  supervision  of 
large  country  agencies,  motor  rontea, 
intensive  city  and  country  promotion 
in  area  close  to  metropolitan  tone. 
Has  operated  office  control  and  Little 
Merchant  and  made  change  over  of 
these  systeme.  Excellent  record  in  de¬ 
partment  cost  control.  Can  accept  or¬ 
ders,  intelligently  administer  policies 
set  by  management.  Education  quali¬ 
fies  for  industrial  relations  work  at 
well  as  union  and  management  con¬ 
tacts.  Personality  such  can  work  with 
diversified  personaiities.  Desires  job 
as  assistant  to  general  or  bnsinett 
manager.  Large  salary  not  expected. 
Salary  plus  stock  considered.  30  days 
notice.  Box  2628,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  successful  experi¬ 
enced  cooperative  circulation  manager 
with  know-how  from  bottom  up!  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  as  producer.  Detiret 
change.  Box  2308,  Editor  A  Publish. 


20  YEARS  experience  directing  Circu¬ 
lation  accounting.  Machine  application. 
Subscription  and  addressograph  De¬ 
partment.  Blotter  clerks.  Invoice  De¬ 
partment.  46  years  old.  Will  consider 
any  phase  of  above.  Box  2609,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED  A  PUBLISHER  who  real¬ 
izes  the  true  valuation  of  circulation 
and  the  man  who  can  produce  it 
profitably.  Employed  unhappily  (for 
lack  of  mentioned)  at  a  good  salary, 
setting  records  in  quality-quantity  cir¬ 
culation  and  revenue.  24  years  com¬ 
prehensive  circulation  experience.  50 
to  150  M.  Working  knowledge  all  de¬ 
partments.  Interested  in  permanency- 
future.  Good  health.  Age  41.  Family. 
Prefer  South.  Box  2608,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Correspondents 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN,  M.A.;  29; 
5'/J  years  e^erience  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  NYC  newspapers,  qualified 
in  world  events,  education,  sports. 
Box  2630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

COMPETENT,  responsible,  aggressive 
ad  salesman,  college  trained,  age  2T, 
now  with  large  metropolitan  daily, 
wants  change  to  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Future  possibilities  more  im¬ 
portant  than  salary.  Copy,  layout  and 
selling  experience.  Veteran,  married. 
All  replies  acknowledged.  Box  2559, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


ADVER'nSING  DIRECTOR:  25  years 
all  phases  of  advertising,  retail,  classi¬ 
fied,  national  and  radio  seeks  post 
with  paper  50,000  to  150,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Want  post  where  newsprint 
shortage  does  not  limit  lineage  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  2654,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  DESIUM 
change.  22  years  experience.  Married, 
3  children,  solid  citizen.  IntereMed 
only  in  good  substantial  offer.  Box 
2617.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


MOVING  UP — to  better  Job.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  4  years  experience — manlrd — 
26-— veteran.  Consider  leaving  ne'^ps- 
per  field.  Box  2651,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 


SPACE  SALESMAN,  25,  College  grad 
lyi  years  newspaper  experience.  Good 
fast  layout  and  copy,  looking  op¬ 
portunity.  Draft-exempt.  East  Pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  2687,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Display  Advertising 


iDVERTISING  SALESLADY,  20 
ie»ri  experience.  Assistant  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  Manager  must  have 
idess  snd  good  advertising  field.  Clr- 
tnlstion  at  least  5,000  up.  Write  copy, 
'sronts,  telephone  solicitations.  Oat- 
itinding  record  as  producer.  2  top 
daily  references  and  photo.  Legging 
toed,  no  car.  Midwest  preferred.  30 
d,Ti'  trial.  $38  week,  age  48.  Adver¬ 
tiser,  207  Hallie  Irvine  Street,  Rich- 
nond,  Kentucky. 

Editorial 

A-l  NEWSPAPERMAN 
20  YEARS  rewrite  and  reporting,  all 
bests;  native  New  York  City,  Veteran, 
draft-free,  healthy,  single,  temperate, 
employed.  Good  background.  Ready 
ibort  notice.  Please  mention  salary. 
Box  2408.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


AGRICDUTURAL  writer  —  Editor- 
ill  snd  Advertising  (Ethical  Drug) 
Experience.  Strong  veterinary  and 
tnunal'poultry  nutrition.  Box  2416, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


desk  man,  four  years  telegraph, 
city,  state,  picture  experience  on  tight, 
competitive  80,000  circulation  daily. 
Seven  years  writing  dailies,  weeklies. 
Veteran,  85,  famiW.  Available  quickly. 
Pr^er  midwest.  Box  2421,  Editor  A 
Pablisher.  _ 


DBSKMAN  with  SOLID  backgronnd 
of  experience  desires  slot  Job.  Bex 
2417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


reporter,  woman,  college  gradnate 
eaiployed  by  medinm-siied  daily  seeks 
to  farther  career.  12  years  experience 
Xstional  Trade  Jonrnal,  Publicity  and 
sevspsper.  Box  2418,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisker. 


REPORTORIAL  WORK  on  dally, 
weekly.  English  Major,  29,  draft- 
aimpt.  Borne  experience  in  public 
relstions.  Prefer  75  mile  radins  of 
New  York  City.  Box  2432,  Editor  A 
Pebliaher. 


RESPONSIBLE  editorial  writer,  20,- 
000  ABC,  seeks  challenrtng  move. 
Veteran,  85,  family  man,  BA  Jonrnal- 
iia,  S  years  present  job.  East  Coast 
preferred.  References.  Box  2433,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblialher. 


WELLROUNDED  Solid  daily  training 
over  two  years  copy  desk,  rewrite, 
liyont  eolnmn  features,  general  news 
reporting.  Wants  Job  in  east  with 
htnre.  Present  Job  on  daily  is 
"BLIND  ALLEY”  Vet.  26.  B.A. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  2429,  Editor  A 
Pnbliiher. 


WRITER,  free  lance.  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  msgaxines  in  editing,  writing, 
re-write,  layout.  Seeks  editorial  work. 
Box  2438.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABILITY  WAITS:  Feature  writer,  re- 

Sirter,  experienced,  college  grad,  vet. 
ox  2540,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  NEWSMAN.  38.  with  17 
years’  makenp-copyreader-reporter  ex- 
perience,  seeks  editorship  in  city  5.000 
to 25,000  far  west  or  midwest.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  2522,  Editor  A  Pub- 


CRACKERJILL — general  and  feature 
reporter  gome  SPEED  GRAPHIC,  no 
dirk  room.  B.A.  three  years  experi¬ 
ence.  no  society,  go  anywhere.  Box 
2^.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  WRITER 
PERSONABLE  young  woman  experi¬ 
enced  in  editing  public  relations,  fea- 
tnre  writing,  photography  and  printing 
processes.  Seeks  responsible  position 
where  ability  to  conduct  research  and 
do  creative  writing  is  essential.  Ool- 
W  A.B..  B.S.  Box  2500,  Editor  A 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Ednonal 


MATURE  WOMAN  top  flight  newspa¬ 
per  expereince  —  diversified  fields  — 
seeks  small  town  position — Eager  to 
serve  community.  Box  2538,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  three  years  on  small 
Southern  dailies.  Solid  background 
news,  features.  Handle  Speed  Graphic. 
Single,  28,  draft-free  vet,  car.  Now 
employed,  seek  larger  paper  or  writ¬ 
ing  job  utilising  background.  Box 
2523,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RETURN  TO  SPORTS.  Experienced 
Newsman  •  Magaxine  Editor  wants 
sports  page  post.  Wire  service,  multi¬ 
ple  edition  daily  background.  28, 
Single.  Box  2529.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES  Staffer  Tip¬ 
top  rewrite,  reporter,  desk,  ten  years 
experience.  Married,  34,  MA,  draft- 
free.  Box  2548.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  83  —  draft-exempt  —  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  public  relations — 
politics — news  reporting  and  editing 
— lay-ont-business  administration.  Box 
2539,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

WANTED:  Job  on  sports  staff  of 
weekly  or  daily  newspaper.  Two  years 
experience  in  sports  writing  plus  con¬ 
siderable  other  writing.  Will  consider 
good  opportunity  snywhere.  Details  on 
request.  Box  2519,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR  on  excellent  news¬ 
paper  desires  job  as  woman’s  editor, 
feeture  writer,  fashion  editor,  pnblir 
relations  or  in  promotion.  (Ullage 
graduate  with  post-grad  work,  82, 
single,  free  to  go  anywhere.  Have  held 
top  jobs  as  reporter,  feature  writer, 
fashion,  promotion  and  woman's  edi¬ 
tor.  Best  references  and  clippings 
npon  request.  Box  2550,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ABLE  NEW1SMAN,  29.  married,  7 
years  rewrite,  reporting,  now  wire 
editor  small  daily.  Sharp  heads,  make¬ 
up.  Want  job  on  well-edited  progres¬ 
sive  daily.  Box  2643,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
General,  features  — 12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  now  employed,  but  wish  to  re¬ 
locate.  Ready  short  notice.  Box  2663, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AN  AVIA’nON  SPECIALIST,  Now  In 
top  executive  news  position,  looking 
for  a  job  South  or  West.  Member 
Aviation  Writers  Association.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  'Write  Box  2604,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


(X)PY  READER  —  experienced,  com¬ 
petent,  age  29,  now  employed.  Write 
Box  2661.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


OOPYREADER  —  Rim,  slot,  makenp, 
good  typography.  Keen  news  judge. 
25  years  experience  metropolitan  and 
smaller  papers.  Box  2639,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

EDITOR  of  National  Weekly  Trade 
paper  seeks  editorial  writer  post  on 
daily;  Skillful,  original,  imaginative 
writer:  fluent,  simple  style;  keen,  nat¬ 
ural  interest  in  all  fields;  analytical; 
sharp;  sense  od  humor,  idea  man; 
editor  5  years;  editorials  rated  high¬ 
ly;  4  years  experience  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  heads,  copy;  34.  married, 
1  child,  sober,  veteran.  Box  2629, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  15  years’  experience,  seeks 
position  as  pnblisher’e  assistant;  man- 
seing,  Sunday  or  city  editor.  Box 
2646,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ANYWHERE.  Alert  young  man,  draft 
free,  is  ready  to  fit  in  now  on  small 
or  medium  daily.  Seeks  all-around  ex¬ 
perience,  emphasis  on  writing.  Vet, 
23,  AB.  journalism,  1950.  Experience 
on  small  daily,  college  daily.  Traveled, 
capable  writer.  Can  spell.  Box  2610, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  26.  Journal¬ 
ism  B.A.,  4  years  reporter,  photog¬ 
rapher;  3  years  music,  drama  editor; 
2  years  editorial  writer;  family  man, 
seeks  move  to  large  daily.  Box  2641, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED 

NEWSMAN  editor  feature  and  top  re¬ 
porter.  Presently  employed.  Employer 
will  certify.  Seeking  broader  field. 
Available  for  interview.  Address  Box 
2518,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HERE  IS  TOUR  Opportunity  to  get 
a  top  flight  newspaperman:  City  edi¬ 
tor  18  years  on  paper  which  has  Just 
been  purchased  by  its  competitor.  Di¬ 
rected  many  big  stories;  covered  local 
snd  _  state  politics  and  national  con¬ 
ventions;  personally  conducted  numer¬ 
ous  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in¬ 
vestigations.  Can  furnish  highest  type 
references.  Box  2650,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.TUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT:  ex-big 
city  reporter  now  editing  fine  daily 
wants  best  spot  raise  child:  34,  top, 
man.  Desk  or  reporting.  Box  2608, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


dormer  AOE  government  In-  EDITOR  —  EDITORIAL  WRITER 
teslifitor  and  star  newspaper  report-  Experienced  in  general  newspaper  ad- 
M  BOW  available  special  assignments  ministration,  seeks  responsible  post 

full  time  work.  Go  anywhere _ in-  *^'‘’**  medium  sited  newspaper. 

’Mtijfste  anything.  Best  of  references.  Knows  all  phases  of.  Box  2658,  Editor  i 

BrilUnt  writer.  Box  2520,  Editor  A  A  Publisher. _ 

rablither.  I 

rtv*wrri»» — ^ — -  BDITOBSHIP  sought  on  small  medinm- 

.  no?  writer;  foa-  sited  daily.  Experienced  wires,  daily, 

IBM,*'  *  years  experience,  refer-  Pacifle  war  reporting;  Europe  post- 
jv**'  married,  vet;  wants  permanent  war,  politics,  business,  page  one  by- 
daily;  prefer  West.  lines  coast  to  coast.  Box  2633,  Editor 
“ox  2543.  Editor  A  Publfsher.  A  Publisher. 
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NE'WISMAN,  seven  years  experience — 
four  on  present  job,  draft  exempt. 
Rodney  Fisher,  5245  Centre  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


PRESS  AlSSOCTATTON  REPORTER 
NOW  EJfPlOYBD  prefers  East  or 
Midwest  daily  and  aporta.  2  years 
experience.  Vet.  26,  draft  free,  mar¬ 
ried.  Own  car,  operate  teletype,  speed 
graphic.  Journalism  graduate.  Rewrite, 
edit,  makenp.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2638, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  NEWiSCASTER 
EXPERIENCED  all  beats,  features 
snd  gsther-write-deliver  for  radio. 
Married.  33.  draft-exempt.  Box  2634, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  B.S.  Journalism,  6  years 
diversified  experience  includes  2  years 
trade  magaxine  editing.  Veteran,  27, 
draft-exempt.  Will  go  snywhere  to  fill 
right  position.  Available  immediately. 
Box  2646.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  on  weekly,  2  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  news,  features  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  formerly  junior  editor  for  book 
publisher,  seeks  advancement  in  east. 
Single,  30.  college  grad.  Box  2632, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


VER.SATILE  REPORTER— sports  or 
news — experienced  on  20,000  midwest 
daily.  College  grad,  23,  single,  draft- 
exempt.  Best  references.  Go  snywhere. 
Box  26.52.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SWAP 

WIHAT  do  you  have  I 
I  have: 

16  years  experience  on  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  as  city  editor  (present  Job),  copy 
desk,  reporter,  sports  editor,  makeup 
editor,  columnist,  wire  editor,  news 
editor.  I  am  37.  married,  have  one 
child.  Present  salary  $5,200.  Tired  of 
heat  and  humidity  of  the  Deep  South. 
I’m  well  educated,  intelligent  and 
sober,  and  a  whiz  of  a  newspaperman. 
Box  2615.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

ALSO  general  reporting  experience. 
College  publicist  desires  return  to 
newsnaper  field  immediately.  Daily, 
weekly,  go  anywhere.  Box  2600,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


iSEASONED  Newsman  and  editor  with 
30  years  of  experience  to  sell.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  large  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Would  like  to  become  editor  of 
I  weekly  in  eastern  section  of  the  state. 
Nominal  salary  required.  Box  2627, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  3  years  ex¬ 
perience,  New  York  News  Service. 
Presently  employed.  M.A.  Married, 
draft-exempt.  Want  reporting,  editing, 
calling  for  intelligence.  Box  2607,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbliaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Photographers  _ 


DRAFT  EXEMPT  young  photographer 
and  Fairchild  engraver  available  after 
September  first.  Harvey  Kjar,  Daily 
Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois. 


EX-NAVY  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  county  magazine,  wants 
Photographer  and/or  Reporter,  any¬ 
where.  B.S.  Journalism,  24,  married, 
car,  graphic  equipment.  Avaiiable  after 
Sept.  7.  Box  2541,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  ME  REASONABLY! 
YOUNG,  26,  vet,  single,  have  own 
equipment.  References.  Five  years 
free-lancing,  now  desires  steady  posi- 
tion  with  yonr  department.  All  con¬ 
sidered,  New  England  preferred.  What 
have  yout  Box  2535,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Prooiotioii— Public  Relations 


PUBLICIST-WRITER  from  New  York 
City,  interested  in  preparing  show 
business  eolnmn,  at  cost.  Box  2622, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
FULLY  experienced  as  promotion 
manager  of  metropolitan  daily.  Also 
have  served  as  promotion  and  apeeial 
events  manager  for  large,  well  known 
national  magazine.  Now  employed  as 
promotion  and  public  relation!  man¬ 
ager  of  well  known  national  organisa¬ 
tion.  Married,  age  42.  Reasons  for 
leaving  present  position  snbstantlstsd. 
Must  be  permsnent.  Box  2514,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


Mcckaakal 


COMPETENT  Rotary  Web  pressman. 
Hoe,  Goss,  Scott,  Tubular  presses. 
Can  work  convbinstion  press-stereo¬ 
typer.  Union.  Box  2337,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


<X>MP08ING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

LARGE  and  small  daily  experience. 
Machine  and  stereotype  know-how. 
Efficient  and  economical  composing 
room  operation.  55,  sober,  tactful, 
steady.  All  letters  snd  questions  an- 
awered.  Box  2428,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERI NTENDENT 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

20  years  executive  experience.  Practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  all  phases  production. 
I.’T.U.  Can  definitely  produce  lowest 
possible  costs.  Very  adroit  in  person¬ 
nel  relationships.  -Ayer  Award  winner. 
Numerous  plant  installations.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Wish  expanded  opportunity. 
Prefer  daily  newspaper  and  organiza¬ 
tion  which  would  ultimately  produce 
better  than  average  low  costs.  Age  46. 
Box  2565,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  complete 
knowledge  of  pressmanship,  26  years 
practicsl  experience.  Early  50’s.  Mar¬ 
ried,  reliable.  Box  2504,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN’S  POSITION 
FOREMAN,  small  operation,  wishes 
to  advance.  27  years  (4  years  veter¬ 
an),  married,  (3  children),  20% 
above  scale  operator-machinist-fioor- 
man,  bnsiness  administration  educa¬ 
tion.  'Write  ^x  2640,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


STEREOTYPE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  FOREMAN 

KNOW’S  operation  of  ALL  types  of 
equipment,  years  of  experience  as  de¬ 
partment  head,  efficient,  economical 
operation.  Excellent  references.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  can  qualify  as  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Union,  go  snywhere 
available  on  short  notice.  Box  2620, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELETYPESETTER  SPECIALIST 
(X)MPLB'PE  development  of  depart¬ 
ment  including  mechanical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  phases,  extensive  experience, 
exeelient  references.  College  hack- 
ground.  Not  interested  in  minor  or 
temporary  expedient  installationa.  Re¬ 
ply  in  confidence.  Box  2653,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 
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■■  ■■  received  from  10,000  weeklies  and 

1  QlIC  OX  I  nlXXy  ^"'pubHshers’  Auxiliary  says  this 

week  “it  was  found  that  78.7%  of 
Bv  Robert  U.  Brown  smaller  papers  sell  a  few  ads 

because  of  these  promotions;  12% 

Does  anybody  read  editorials?  to  do  some  patching  before  the  many  ads,  and  9.3%  sell  none 
They  do  when  the  page  is  at-  entire  garment  is  gone.”  ^11-  The  list  of  those  r^eiving 

tractive  and  the  editorials  are  well-  c  *  *  votes  totalled  over  250  different 

written  and  say  something  worth  rPT  srx.f'iQi  nipaciir<>  in  There  were  others  not 

special  pleasure  in  because  the  response  in  be- 

On  Monday  August  6  the  5?  u  ^  half  of  the  event  was  not  definite 

cin  Monuay,  /vugusi  o,  me  of.  particularly  this  one,  because  they  ^.nnnnh 

Louis  Globe-Democrat  printed  an  enougn. 

editorial  under  the  title-  “Low  °  we  made  Christmas  Week  was  used  as  the 

euitonai  unuer  tne  i-o  October  26  before  the  West  ‘Vnotml  element”  and  was  not 

Estate  of  Public  Morals.  As  Louis  vireinia  Publishers  Association  at  control  element  ana  was  not 
LaCoss  editor  of  the  editorial  "'o  f  Association  at  counted  because  it  received  100% 

Ldcoss,  euitor  oi  tne  eaitoriai  white  Sulphur  Springs.  Little  real-  as  was  exoected 

page  says.  It  contained  nothing  j^j^g  would  make  -rug  favored  10  for  all  pa- 

new  but  packaged  the  scandals  and  our^vords  even  more  true,  our  ^ 

corruption  in  high  and  low  places  j^eme  was  “a  disease  which  slow- 

and  called  for  a  return,  before  it  jy  surely  is  sweeping  across  1.  New  Year's  Day  .  88.6 

IS  too  late,  to  the  proper  respect  j^is  great  United  States  of  Amer-  2.  Clean-up-Fix-up,  etc.  . . .  87.6 

or  Ood  s  moral  law.  which  eventually  may  3.  March  of  Dimes  .  86.2 

Do  people  read  the  editorial  throttle  it  unless  the  great  news-  4.  Mother’s  Day .  82.4 

P^gc?  papers  of  this  country  and  other  5.  Boy  Scout  Week  .  72.0 

Within  two  days,  the  G-D  had  communications  media  do  some-  6.  Fire  Prevention  Week  •..  71.0 

requests  for  10,000  reprints  of  the  thing  about  it.  7.  New  Year’s  Eve .  64.7 

editorial.  “This  disease  has  two  distinct  8.  Graduations  .  59.8 

By  the  end  of  the  week  it  had  stages.  The  first  is  ‘don’t-give-a-  9.  Memorial  Day .  59.8 

risen  to  15,000.  At  E  &  P  press  damn-ism,’  and  the  second  is  10.  St.  Valentine’s  Day  ....  59.8 
tirne,  with  the  aid  of  a  second  ‘when-do-I-get-mine-ism.” 

.editorial,  -^'Back  to  First  Prin-  Wc  were  talking,  first,  about  the  For  weeklies,  the  list  was  about 
.ciples,”  which  commented  on  re-  abdication  by  the  people  of  their  same  with  Fathers  Day  and 
sponse  to  the  first,  requests  for  right  to  vote  or  their  letting  other  Independence  Day  replacing  Mem- 
25,000  reprints  had  been  received  people  do  their  voting  for  them,  orial  Day  and  St.  Valentines  Day, 
plus  hundreds  of  other  letters,  tele-  and  second,  of  the  “something-for-  necessarily  in  the  same  order, 

grams  and  phone  calls.  nothing”  attitude  to  which  the  dailies,  the  top  one  was 

“Many  suggest  organizing  vigi-  Globe-Democrat  refers.  Clean  Up-Fix  Up,  etc.,  and 

lante  committees  nationally  and  We  called  then  for  “one  of  the  Mother  s  Day  was  second.  The 

have  sent  money  as  earnest,”  greatest  re-educational  campaigns  same  as 

LaCoss  tells  us.  “We  are  not  pro-  in  history”  with  the  newspapers  fo*"  papers,  but  not  in  the 
moting  anything  of  the  kind  yet.  playing  a  major  role  in  it.  The  sanie  ord^,  with  Fathers  Day 
This  awareness  of  the  low  estate  West  Virginia  publishers  agreed  replacing  Graduations. 
iof  public  morals  is  both  encourag-  with  us,  and  through  their  asso-  Where  was  Newspaj^r  Week, 
ing  and  significant.”  ciation  they  have  been  trying  to  do  Down  the  list  with  40.8 /o  vote  of 

.u  1.7  ,  r.  •  .  j  ,  that  iob  weeklies  and  47.6%  from  dailies. 

1  ing  the  West  Point  vandal  a  lot  of  plain  neople  aeree  with  National  Newspaperboy  Day  re- 

as  reflecting  a  present  distorted  ^  g  ceived  7.9%  vote  from  weeklies 

attitude  toward  old-fashioned  hon-  uiooe  L»em<Krai  ana  otner  milios 

estv  and  inteeritv  that  nertain«  nnt  newspapers  that  have  carried  edi-  45.6 /c  trom  aailies. 
only  in  our  schools  but  in  Amer-  on  the  low  state  of  public  J" 

only  in  our  scnoois  put  n  Amer-  ,  ^  ers,  some  thought  they  were  bad— 

SntS'  to  '“iovSnmm  suggested  to  the  G-D  '•od  idiotic  tie-int  only 

po  g  to  receqt  government  orcanization  of  “viailante  com  niake  local  advertisers  advocate 
scandals,  the  Globe-Democrat  ^  ^ 

“Where  does  the  fault  lie:  In  the  the  situa-  jSl^wleks 

home?  Perhaps.  In  the  schools?  campaign  and  per-  ^^re  good  these 

In  nart  But  in  thu  main  tho  fault  tiaps  newspaper-sponsored  mass  nring  in  lu  to  zu/o  more  aas. 

part.  But  m  the  mam  the  fault  neoole  acree  but  Publisher  s  Auxiliary  found  that 

les  in  that  nebulous  fie  d  of  pub-  to  L  aroused  Manv  o  65.8%  of  the  weeklies  and  72.7% 

he  morals  and  spirituality  which  .  arousea.  Many  ot  Hailies  said  thev  could  sell 

was  so  hiehlv  cultivated  hv  the  them  will  tsk!  tsk!  at  scandals  to-  °t  the  aailies  saia  they  couia  sen 

r  f ^  cultivated  by  the  ^  j  tomorrow  foreet  about  more  tie-in  ads  if  more  informa- 

foundmg  fathers  and  which  of  late  tomorrow  torget  about 

has  been  so  scantily  tilled.  Among  ,7?’  .  .  u  .  . 

kx)  many  of  us  the  accepted  pre-  „  i  •  •  e* 

mise  is  that  anything  is  fair  un-  P^inaples,  as  the  G-D  said:  If  Qood  Driver  Stunt 

I7S,  we  are  cugh.;  that  each  ot  fht 'J,  J',£  Sells  Newspapers 

US  IS  entitled  to  something  for  ®  puPl  c.  It  M  l  The 

nothing;  that  the  world  owes  us  a  leadership  is  hopelessly  m-  P-^-^RSON,  ^  /-“The  Pater- 

livino-  that  an  honest  dav’s  work  adequate,  it  must  be  replaced,  son  Morning  Call  and  Paterson 

for  an  honest  dav's  nav  is  almo  t  "^l^en  public  opinion  is  aroused  Evening  News  have  combined  with 

u^ethLl  ?£t  /voiS"  t^  'here  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

kllow  beVore  iffhe  objective  it  cannot  reach,  in  a  “Good  Driver  of  the  Day” 

onlv  policy  that  nav^  off  ’  f'"'  'he  hour  grows  late.”  campaign.  Each  day,  the  license 

“The  time  is  ^here  f  1  ‘^nd  newspapers  can  help  do  number  of  a  good  driver  is  pub- 

The  time  is  here  for  moral  ^  ^  ^  li^hed.  Representatives  of  the  ju- 

regeneration.  West  Point  IS  just  ^  ,  nior  chamLr  select  the  drivers 

one  1  em  in  the  sad  chronology.  daily  after  observing  their  careful 

The  Roman  empire  fell,  not  be-  Wh.vt  about  newspaper  interest  motoring 
cause  it  was  overwhelmed  from  in  special  “weeks”  and  “days”  '  . , 

without  but  because  it  decayed  which  have  been  commented  on 

from  within.  If  this  is  an  appeal  frequently  in  this  column?  Pub-  AmatGUf  Cont@st 
for  a  return  to  the  day-by-day  Ushers’  Auxiliary  completed  a  sur-  Indianapolis.  Ind. — More  than 
practice  of  old  time  religion,  and  vey  of  small  dailies  and  weeklies  14,000  persons  watched  the  finals 
respect  for  God’s  moral  law,  so  be  this  week  on  their  preferences  for  of  the  Indianapolis  StaPs  1951 
it.  When  the  moral  fabric  of  a  these  events  and  what  they  think  City  Parks  Amateur  Contest  held 
nation  begins  to  unravel,  it  is  time  of  them,  .^bout  1,000  replies  were  in  Garfield  Park’s  outdoor  bowl. 
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Aug.  18-24  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  93rd  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Atlanta  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  20 — California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  south¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Aug.  20-27  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  convention,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  24  -25  —  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  quarterly  meeting,  e.xecu- 
tive  and  advisory  boards,  Ho¬ 
tel  Brockway,  Lake  Tahoe. 

Aug.  27-PNPA  Eastern  Dail¬ 
ies,  regional  meeting,  Pocono 
Manor,  Pa. 

Aug.  27-28 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  27-28 — New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editon, 
Summer  meeting.  Hotel  James¬ 
town,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


See  Chance  to 
Kill  Treaty 
In  ECOSOC 

Geneva,  Switzerland  —  The 
United  States  denounced  and  re¬ 
jected  a  proposed  United  Nations 
treaty  on  freedom  of  information 
in  the  Aug.  14  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council. 

“We  have  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion,”  Walter  Kotschnig,  United 
States  delegate,  said  in  the  social 
committee  of  the  Council,  “that 
the  present  unsettled  times  which 
reflect  the  deep-seated  confusion  of 
ideas  and  principles  is  not  propi¬ 
tious  for  attempting  such  a  work.” 

Mr.  Kotschnig  cited  article  after 
article  of  the  draft  convention  that 
would  be  incompatible  with  Ameri¬ 
can  ideas  of  freedom  to  publish 
and  criticize.  He  said  the  United 
States  was  not  worried  especially 
about  the  United  States’  own  posi¬ 
tion. 

“My  Government  would  not  be¬ 
come  a  party  to  any  such  conven¬ 
tion  because  we  do  not  want  to 
see  any  peoples  subject  to  such 
limitations,”  Mr.  Kotschnig  adrfcd. 

“United  States  sources  believe 
there  is  about  an  even  chance  of 
killing  the  convention  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,”  stated 
a  New  York  Times  dispatch.  “They 
feel  that  if  this  is  not  done  tlwre 
is  every  possibility  that  the  United 
Nations  machinery  will  grind  on 
until  United  States  news  agencies, 
newspapers,  radio  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  media  are  faced  through¬ 
out  half  of  the  non-Communist 
world  with  a  United  Nations  con¬ 
vention  on  “freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion”  that  could  be  used  to  sup¬ 
press  news  gathering  almost  p 
effectively  as  is  already  done  in^ 
Communist  countries. 
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"Get  a  load  of  him! 

"In  the  ten  years  I’ve  been  patrolling  this 
park.  I’ve  seen  and  heard  all  sorts  of  crack¬ 
pots.  One  guy  said  the  only  good  food  for 
people  was  .  .  .  grass!  Imagine  me  turning 
down  a  steak  dinner  for  grass!  And  only 
last  week  some  wild-eyed  old  coot  was  warn¬ 
ing  people  the  world  would  pos-i-tive-ly 
come  to  an  end  today. 

"Now  take  that  bird  over  there.  He’s  telling 
everybody  to  quit  work  and  let  the  govern¬ 
ment  support  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Pretty  soon  somebody  in  the  crowd'll  ask 
him  where  the  government’s  going  to  get  the 
money  to  do  it  .  .  .  and  the  answer  ought 
to  be  a  honey.  Why,  listening  to  answers 
like  that  keeps  me  laughing  hard  enough 
to  forget  my  feet  are  killing  me! 

"Run  ’em  in?  Nah!  ...  let  ’em  have  their 
say.  This  is  one  country  where  a  guy  can 
speak  up  without  getting  beat  up  for  it. 
Which  reminds  me  of  the  foreign  lad  who 
stood  on  that  same  bench  yesterday,  telling 
people  how  lucky  they  were  to  be  living 
here  in  America. 

"Where  he  came  from,  there  wasn’t  any  Free 
Speech.  He  couldn’t  go  to  the  church  he 
wanted.  Couldn’t  own  pro[>erty.  Had  his 
own  business  but  they  took  that  away  and 
made  him  work  in  a  slave  camp.  But  in  this 
country  he  picked  out  his  own  job  ...  at 
the  Republic  Steel  plant  here  in  town  .  .  . 
and  he’s  never  been  happier,  helping  to  make 
steel  for  his  adopted  country. 

"Matter  of  fact,  he  pointed  right  at  me  and 
told  the  crowd  I  was  there  to  serve  and  pro¬ 
tect  them.  In  his  countr> ,  he  said,  everybody  ^ 
ducked  when  a  cop  showed  up.  Funny 
thing,  I  didn’t  mind  him  speaking  about  ^ 
me.  Me  .  .  .  part  oj  Freedom! 

"I  listened  to  him  so  long,  I  was  late  ringing 
in,  and  the  Sergeant  gave  me  what-for.  But 
that  foreigner  brushed  up  my  memory  about 
a  lot  of  things  I’d  been  taking  for  granted. 
And  me  with  two  kids  in  the  Service!’’ 


Republic  Building,  Cluvclond  1,  Ohio 


Republic  BECAME  strong  in  a  strong  and 
free  America,  Republic  can  REMAIN 
strong  only  in  an  America  that  remains 
strong  and  free  ...  an  America  whose  great 
Steel  Industry  is  second  to  none.  Republic  is 
increasing  its  annual  steel-making  capacity  by 
1,174.000  tons!  Republic's  huge  over-all  expan¬ 
sion  program  will  cost  about  $250,000,000  .  .  . 
for  new  mills,  mines,  furnaces,  and  improved 
facilities.  It  is  money  well  spent  ...  to  help  keep 
America  strong  at  home  and  abroad! 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in  national 
magazines,  and  in  newspapers  in  communities 
where  Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 
For  a  full  color  reprint,  or  permission  to  reprint, 
write  Dept.  L,  Republic  Steel,  Cleteland  I,  Ohio. 
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NEW  YORK.  Wor/d-Te/egrainSnwSun 

CLEVELAND . Prtti 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tunes 


COLUMBUS . Cifizen 

CINONNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition.  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


Genarol  Advartislng  Oapartmant,  230  Pork  Aeanua,  Naw  York  City 


DENVER . Rocky  Min  Nows 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herold 

MEMPHIS . PressScimitor 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commerciol  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 

CMcaga  San  Prancieca  Oatrait 


EVANSVILLE . Preu 

HOUSTON . Press 

FORT  WORTH . Press 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

EL  PASO . Herald-Post 

Cincinnati  Philadalghia  OaBae 


Looking  at  it  another  way:  A  recent  survey 
in  Pittsburgh  showed  that  56%  of  the  owners  of  a 
popular  make  car  were  undecided  on  what  make 
to  buy  next.  The  per  cent  of  indecision  ranged  from 
4(y'c  to  6(y'o.  Our  families  are  open  to  suggestions. 

In  17  of  the  nation’s  leading  cities,  people 
are  influenced  by  what  they  read  in  the  columns 
of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 


Uur  readers— over  "IVi  million  families, 

9  million  people — welcome  the  newspapers  we 
publish.  The  warmth  of  their  living  rooms 
is  ours.  Their  response  is  sme. 

Our  San  Francisco  readers,  for  example,  wrote 
164,385  letters  in  one  year  to  the  Home  Economics 
Department  of  the  News.  In  Indianapolis,  they 
subscribed  $84,000  to  the  Times'  “Clothe 
a  Child”  drive  at  Christmas. 

Down  in  Washington,  a  dealer  sold  $36,000  worth  of 
automobiles  with  a  single  ad  in  the  Daily  News. 


Their  buying  decisions  can  affect  you  favorably  .  .  . 
if  you  let  us  carry  your  messages  into  their  homes. 


i 


